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INTRODUCTION. 


The previous editions of Grant Duff’s History 
■of the Marat has have all been published without 
notes. I was asked by Mr. E. W. Madge of the 
Imperial Library to help Messrs. R. Cam bray & Co., 
the publishers of the 4tli re-issue of that work, 
by adding selee.ted notes at the end of each of the 
three volumes. I'hey were ' to embody the result 
Hof modern research.’ Mr. Madge liimself a great 
lover of Indian History and a well-read scholar, 
was asked by the publishers to write these notes 
but he suggested m}^ name instead “ as being better 
■acquainted 'With Maratha History d' I do not share 
this opinion, nor do I accept another missile, viz., 
You are known as a monument of Indian History, 
■especially of your Presidency,'" but I did agree to 
undertake the work for “ the love of the thing,” 
as they say. How far I have succeeded, is for 
others to judge, but 1 am. thankful to Mr. 
T. D. Kerr, the popular proprietor of Messrs. 
R. Cambray & Co., the well known law-publi- 
shers, as well as to Mr. Madge who proposed my 
name, for giving me a fresh opportunity of revi\^ 
ing my studies as a student of the history of this, 
•country. 


Calcutta, 1st July, 1912. 


B. A, GUPTE. 


PREFACE TO THE NEW EDITION. 



Among the various Histories of India ai\d of the Indian 
people no unimportant place must be assigned to Grant-Duff’s 
History of the Mahrattas. Other works have, of course, 
been written bearing more or less directly on that warlike race. 
Their story, or the greater part of it, may be learnt from the well- 
known histories of Mill, Elphinstone, Orme, Wilks and Scott. 
Moreover, there are works dealing more particularly with them 
and the wars in which they have been engaged, such as tliose by 
Lord Wellesley, Waring, Blacker, Broughton, Thorn, Tone, 
Elphinstone and others. But Grant-Duff’s monumental History, 
as has been truly remarked, was written under exceptionally favour-, 
able circumstances. For one thing, it was the work of a Military 
Officer in the Hon. East India Company’s service, who united to 
that position the Civil office of Political Resident or Represen- 
tative of the Company at the Court of the Peishwa’s successor, 
when the Confederacy, so long dreaded througout the country', 
had been broken up as the result of the last Mahratta. War and 
the deposition of the chief Mahratta Prince. At Poona, Grant- 
Duff came officially into possession of the most important State 
documents as well as the correspondence of the Peishwas. Subse- 
tpiently, the Satara Government records were placed in his 
charge, while many other papers of historical importance, of whose 
existence the Peishwa himself knew nothing, were made over to 
him by the Raja. Grant-Duff was granted free access to the 
Bombay and Surat records as well as to those at the Portuguese 
settlement of Goa, and the officials even relieved him of the 
labour of wading through them by furnishing him with copies of 
Avhatever documents -were nece.ssary for his purposes. He also 
acquired a mass of information from various manuscripts in the 
vernaculars, which were either presented to or purchased by him. 

The work opens with some preliminary observations upon 
the 'geography, religion, learning, early history and institutions of 
the Mahratta country. The history proper begins in looo A. D. 
with the conquest of the Deccan by the Mahomedans. After the 
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latter had ftnaily establislied themselves in Central India, there 
sprang up m the lleccan five independent States wliichwere soon 
reduced to three kingdoms, Ahmednuggur, Bijapore and 
Golconda. Of the first of these, the King, Burahan NizL Shah? 
confeiied upon a Brahmin, Kawarseen by name the office of 
Pe.shwa or Prime Minister-hence the title assumed by the Lad 
of the Alahii^ta Contederacy, as well as the origin of the influence 

acquired by Brahmins in the Government of those States. The 

imtional hero of the Mahrattas is, of course, the celebrated Sivaji, 
uho in the middle ot the seventeenth century, assumed the title 
of Ra.ja. ^ He then_ consolidated the Government and framed 
which flistinguished the system of the Mahrattas 

L succinctly detailed. The author concludes 

1 IS history of Sivajis exploits with an analysis of his character 
le historian then fully details the events which succeeded 
down to the .subjuption of the race by the British. The ivork 
concludes with the settlement of the Peishwa’s territory in 
181S-19 under the administration of the Marquess of Hastings. 

_ A few words regarding the author himself may not be un- 
mteiestmg. James Cumnghame Grant was the eldest son of Tohn 
Grant, Esqr., of Kinkardine O’Neill, by Margaret Miln-Duff his 

deSh hiTIL" h'^^" Duffs of Eden Ci Banff. On his motherl- 
death, in 1825, he succeeded to the Eden estates, and then 

July 1789, he was educated at Manschal College, Aberdeen and 
having been appointed to an infantry cadetship on the Bombay 
establishment in 1804, he came oit to India early in S k 
mnk of F ^^e'^'ever until February 1807 that he was granted the 
nf tL posted to the ist Battalion 

he hi TuN f “Grenadier Battalion”), 

ue, in July 1809, took part with the flank companies of thaJ 
Mrp.s in the capture by storm of the fort of Mellia, in Katialar 
He subsequently having attained the rank of Lieutenant In 
November 181 1, became Adjutant and Interpreter of the 1st 
Native Inffintiy, and, later, Assistant to Mountstuart Elphinstoiie 
die then Resident at Poona, who entertained no mean Spinion of 
his capabilities. He was with Mountstuart Elphinstoiie it Poona 

uffien the outbreak of November 1817 took pC and d le 

rL n n't engagement wffiirh then ensued h? as 

recorded by Colonel Burr in his de.spatch, “most la^ 
volunteered his services” as an ordirly officer on the ColS 
actL distinguished himself throughout the 

. 1 • subsequently present, in attendance on Afomu 

of the Peishwa and thT caZj 
of Poona, and in various other actions of the Mahratta of 
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1817-18. In December 1819 he was promoted to the rank of 
'(ikiptain. He after\vard.s became Resident at Satava, which .State 
iie administered in the name of its Raja, and concluded treatic.s 
with the Jaghirdars. Having preHomsly returned home on 
furlough and brought out bis famous work, he retired from the 
service on the 1 2th May 182 7. Captain Grant-Duff died on the 
23rd September 1858, aged 69 years. His elder son, the late 
Sir Mountstuart Elphinstone Gi'ant-Dutf, was Governor of Madras 
from 1881 to 1886, 

Having lived among the Mahrattas for yeans, Grant-Duff 
came to understand their peculiar character. He was an emi- 
nently practical man and combined all the qualifications neces- 
sary for a Political Agent. Imperial and benevolent, he liad 
deligently studied the people in the camp as well as in the ryots' 
fields. By means of old and dusty office-records he scanned the 
past, that he might rightly understand the present — for, as borne 
■out by 11(3 less an authority than Sir Henry Lawrence, his grand 
object was the TRUTH. Little wonder then, that it has been 
claimed for his work that it stands foremost among works on 
special periods of Indian history, and " takes its place in the very 
first rank of historical compositions.” Among other leading 
authorities who have spoken of the work in the highest terms are 
the Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone, Sir Richard Temple Mr. Jus- 
tice Ranade, Mr. Meredith 'Pownsend, and Professor Sidney 
Owen. 

note-worthy feature of the book is its complete Index. 
'Phe History was translated into Mahratti by Captain (afterwards 
General Sir David) Capon (Bombay, 1830). After the original 
edition of 1826, published in England, had been exhusted, the 
work was reprinted at Bombay no fewer than three times, in 1863, 

1 8 73 and 18 78 respectively. Nevertheless, it soon ran out of 
print, thus clearly indicating beyond all doubt, if indeed any 
such proof were needed, that the work was no less iiopular than 
valuable. For thirty years and more it has been out of print, and 
copies, if procurable, would to-day realise very high prices. 'When 
(me comes into the market it fetches between ;^3 & ^2^4. In 
•order, therefore, to bring the work within the easy reach of 
Students of History, Antiquarians and the reading public, R. 
Cambray <S: Co. have decided to republi.sh it at a moderate price. 

An entirely new feature is presented by the Annotations 
appended to each of the three volumes, which embodying, as they 
do, the result of modern research, will no doubt be found most 
helpful both to the student of Indian History and the general 
reader. 'Phe Publishers may consider themselves fortunate in 
having secured for this purpose the services of that eminent 
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Mahratta scholar, Rai B. A. Gupte, Bahadur, who is already 
connection with the Victoria Memorial 
Collection and his Ethnographical researches. 

r Publishers are specially due to the Hon 

liTtlSr^r Mookerjee and Dr. E. Denison Ros.s, C.I.E " 
toi their kmdly encouragement and advice which are gratefullv 

ST? R'--PWlipe of SMTani 

of “'conclusion, that the portrait 

of the Author, which has never before been published is the 

DuTc Ifc '’h B m" r™’ iT ““““‘s'ua't ’ Grant 

H. B. M.S. Consul-General for Plungary. 


Calcutta, | 
/u/v I, ipr3. j 


T. D. KERR, 
Proprietor of 

R. CAMBRAY,& CO. 
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f .IIE want of a complete history of the rise, progress, and 
decline of our immediate predecessors in conquest, the 
Mahrattas, has been long felt by all persons conversant with, 
the affairs of India j in so much, that it is very generally ac- 
knowledged, we cannot fully understand the means by which 
our own vast empire in that quarter was acquired, until this 
desideratum be supplied. 

The difSculty of obtaining the i*equisite materials has 
hitherto deterred most of our countrymen from venturing 
on a subject where the indefatigable Orme has left his 
Fragments as a monument of his research, accompanied by 
ail attestation of the labour which they cost him. The 
subsequent attempt of Mr. Scott Waring proved not only the 
difficulties of which Mr. Orme’s experience had warned ns, 
but, that at a period comparatively recent, those -w ho had 
the best opportunities of collecting information respecting 
the Mahrattas, were still very deficient in a knowledge of 
their history. Circumstances placed me in situations which 
at once removed many of the obstacles which those gentlemen 
encountered, and threw materials within my reach which had 
been previously inaccessible : nevertheless, the labour and the 
expense, requisite for completing these volumes, can only be 
appreciated by those who assisted me in the design, or who 
have been engaged in similar pursuits iu India. 

On the subversion of the government of the Peishwas the 
most important of their state papers, and of their public and 
secret correspondence, were made over to me by Mr. Elphins- 
tone, when he was acting under the orders of the Marquis of 
Hastings as sole commissioner for the settlement of the con- 
quered territoi’y iu the Deccan. Captain Henry Dundas 
Eobertson, collector and magistrate of Poona, with Mr. 
Blphinstone’s sanction, allowed confidential agents employed 
by me, to have access tu; the mass of papers which were 
found in the , apartments of .the Peishwa’s .palaces. The 
Mahratta revenue state accounts were examined and extracted 
for me by the late Lieutenant John Maoleod when first 
assistant to Mr. Chaplin who succeeded Mr. Elphinstone as 
commissioner for the conquered territory. The records of 
the Satara government were under my own immediate charge, 
and many original papers of historical irhportance, the exisr 
tence of which was unknown to the Peishwas, were confided 
to me by the Raja. Mr. Elphinstone, when governor of 
Bombay gave me free access to the records of that govern- 
ment; I had read the whole both .public and secret up tp 
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1795, and had extracted what formed many large volumes of 
matter relative to my subject, when Mr. Warden the chief 
secretary, who had from the first afforded every facility to 
my progress, lent me a compilation from the records, made by 
himself, which shortened my subsequent labours and afforded 
materials amply sufficient, as far as regarded English history, 
for the years that remained. Mr. Romer, political agent at 
Surat, not only read, and at his own expense extracted the 
whole of the records of the old Surat factory, but also sent 
ine an important manuscript history in the Persian language 
which when referred to, as an authority, is acknowledged 
in its proper place. The viceroy of Goa most liberally 
furnished me with extracts from the records of the Portu- 
guese government ; and the Court of Directors allowed.-uatr" 
to have partial access to those in the Bast India House 
for some particulars from the Bengal correspondence, and 
for authenticatitg a variety of facts, originally obtained 
from Mahratta authorities, but of which there is no trace in 
the secretary’s office at Bombay. The gentlemen of the India 
house were on every occasion most obliging : the very old 
records, under Dr. Wilkins, which I could not have read 
without great trouble, were made perfectly easy by the in- 
telligence and kindness of Mr Armstrong, one of the gentle- 
men in the office of Mr. Platt. 

In regard to native authorities, besides the important 
papers already mentioned, records of temples and private 
repositories were searched at my request; family legends, 
imperial and royal deeds, public and private correspondence, 
and state papers in possession of the descendants of men 
once high in authority ; law suits and law decisions ; and 
manuscripts of every description in Persian and Mahratta, 
which had any reference to my subject, were procured from 
all quarters, cost what they might. Upwards of one hundred 
of these manuscripts, some of them histories at least as 
voluminous as my whole work, were translated purposely for 
it. My intimate personal acquaintance with many of the 
Mahratta chiefs, and with several of the great Barmin fam- 
lies in the country, some of the members of which were 
actors in the events which I have attempted to recoi^d, afforded 
advantages which few Europeans could have enjoyed^ 
especially as a great deal of the information was obtained 
during the last revolution in Maharashtra, when numerous 
old papers, which at any other period would not have been 
so readily produced, were brought forward for the purpose 
of substantiating just claims, or setting up unfounded pre- 
tensions. -Latterly, however, I have to acknowledge many 
instances of disinterested liberality both from Bramins and 
Mabrattas, who of their own accord presented me with' many 
valuable documents and frequently communicated their 
opinions with much" kindness and candour. 
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Next to Ml*. Blphinsfcone, to whom I am indebted, not 
only for the situation which procured me most of these advan- 
tages, but for an encouragement, without which 1 might 
never have ventured to prosecute this work, I am chiefly ob- 
liged to my friends^ Captain Henry Adams, revenue-surveyor 
, to the Raja of Satara, and William Richard Morris of the 
Bombay civil service, then acting as my first assistant. These 
gentlemen translated many hundreds of deeds and letters, 
numerous treaties, several voluminous histories ; and, for years 
together, were ever ready, at all hours after the transaction of 
public business, to give up their time in furtherance of my 
object. Captain Adams is the compiler, in many parts the 
surveyor of the Map of Maharashtra which accompanies these 
volumes. I regret the necessity for its reduction, from a scale 
of six inches to a degree to that of its present comparatively 
incomplete size ; still, however, the situations and distances of 
the places laid down, ' will, I believe, be found more correct 
than those of any map of that country hitherto published ; and 
I am equally bound to acknowledge my obligations for the in- 
formation I obtained, as if it had been offered to the public in 
its more perfect form. The original materials for Captain 
Adam’s map, were procured from his own surveys, from those 
of the late Captain Cballen of Bombay, and of the late Captain 
Carling of Madras j which last were sent to me by Lieutenant 
Frederick Burr of the Nizam’s service, filled up in many 
places from his own routes. Captain James Oruickshank, 
revenue-surveyor in Guzerat, with permission from the Bom- 
bay government, furnished me with such information as the 
records of the office of the late surveyor-general Reynolds 
afford, and with Sir John Malcolm’s map of Malwa, which, 
although then unpublished, that officer readily allowed me 
to use. Finally, the Court of Directors granted me permis- 
sion to publish the information thus collected. 

There were several drawings, and some likenesses of * 

natives, by European artists, procured for the purpose of 
accompanying the history. Two of the drawings from the 
ruins of Beejapoor, by Lieutenant W.. W. Dowell, of the 
Bombay establishment, the same gentleman to whom I am 
M indebted for the frontispiece to volume Ist, were executed ‘ 

with admirable Melity and precision, and would have been 
highly ornamental, if not illustrative j but as it was found 
that such minute engravings must have added greatly to the 
expense of the publication, which it was of importance to 
render moderate, I have been obliged to omit them. 

A great part of this work was written in India; and as 
the chapters were prepared, 1 submitted them to all those 
gentlemen on the spot, who, from their, situations or pursuits, 
seemed most likely to be able- to corroborate facts, -or/ 1® 
correct errors. It would be too long a list, nor can it be ex- 
pected that I should enumerate all those who were eo kind as 





to read portions of the manuscript, both in India and in Eng- 
land ; but my thanks are due to Mr. William Erskiiie, of Ediu-. 
burgh ; to Lieutenant-Colonels Shuldham and Vans Kennedy 
of Bombay ; to Sir James Mackintosh ; to Mr. Mill; to 
Mr. Jenkins ; to Lieutenant- Colon el Briggs ; and to Lieutenant 
John MacLeod, whose premature fate, in being cut off by a 
fever, at Busbire, where be bad been appointed political 
resident, may be justly regarded as a loss to bis country. 

I have thus endeavoured to expi-ess my acknowledgments 
to all who favoured me with their advice or opinion, or who, 
in the slightest degree, assisted or contributed to these 
volumes : my particular obligations are commonly repeated in 
notes, where each subject is mentioned ; but if I have omitted, 
in any one instance, to express what is justly due either to 
European or to Native, I can only say, the omission is not 
intentional, and proceeds from no desire to appropriate to 
myself one iota of merit to which another can fairly lay claim. 

Tam very sensible, that I appear before the public under 
great disadvantages, as, indeed, every one must do, who having 
quitted school at sixteen, has been constantly occupied nearly 
nine-tenths of the next twenty -one years of his life in the most 
active duties of the civil or military services of India ; for, 
however well such a life may fit us for acquiring some kinds 
of information, it is iu other respects ill-calculated for prepar- 
ing us for the task of historians ; yet unless some of the 
members of our service undertake such works, whence are the 
materials for the future historian to be derived, or how is 
England to become acquainted with India? Whilst I solicit 
indulgence, however, to such defects as arise from this cause, 
it is also due to myself to apprize the reader, that independent 
of want of skill in the author, there are difficulties incidental 
to the present subject, besides harsh names and intricate 
details, with which even a proficient iu the art of writing must 
have been embarrassed. The rise of the Mahrattas was chiefly 
attributable to the confusion of other states, and it was 
generally an object of their policy to render every thing as 
intricate as possible, and to destroy records of rightful posses- 
sion. As their armies overran the country, their history 
becomes blended with that of every other state in India, and 
may seem 'to partake of the disorder which they spread. As 
the only method, therefore, of preserving regularity, I have 
sometimes been obliged, when the confusion becomes extreme, 
rather to observe the chronologtcal series of events than to 
follow out the connection of the subjects ; a mode which will 
appear in some parts, especially of the first volume, to partake 
more of the form of annals than I could have wished ; but 
persons who are better judges of composition than I pretend to 
be, found, upon examination, that the remedy might have 
obliged me either to generalize too much, or, what would have 
been still worse, to amplify unnecessarily, I have also afforded 
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some explanations for the benefit of Earopean readers, which 
those of India may 'deem superfluous ; and ou the other hand I 
have mentioned some names and eircnmstanoes, which I am 
certain, will hereafter prove useful to persons in thei^ Mahratta 
country, but which others may think might have been advan- 
tageously omitted. 

There _ being differences of opinion as to whether the 
writer of history should always draw his own conclusions, Or 
leave the reader to reflect for himself, I may expect censure 
or approbation according to the taste of parties. I have never 
spared my sentiments when it became my duty to offer them ; 
bub I have certainly rather endeavoured to supply facts than 
to obtrude my own commentaries ; and though I am well aware 
that, to gain confidence with the one half of the world, one has 
only to assume it, I trust that I shall not have the less credit 
with the other for frankly acknowledging a distrust in myself. 

It win also be apparent, that though I have spared no 
pains to verify my facts, I have seldom thought it necessary to 
contradict previous misstatements ; for so many inaccuracies 
have been published ou many points of Mahratta history, 
that it seemed far better simply to refer to my authorities, 
where strong and undeniable, than to enter on a field of endless 
controversy. At the same time I have endeavoured to give 
every opinion its due consideration ; and, wherever it seemed 
of importance to state confijctiug sentiments, I have not failed 
to lay them candidly before the reader, that he might rather 
exercise his own Judgment than trust implicitly to mine. 
Still, however, in such a work many errors must exist t of 
these, I can only say, I shall feel obliged to any person who, 
after due consideration and inquiry, will have the goodness, 
publicly or privately, to point them out. 

In regard to orthography, where Indian names have 
already become familiar to tbe English, reader, I have seldom 
altered their usual spelling, however unlike the manner in 
which they are pronounced by the natives j * but in other 
instances I have, with some exceptions, nearly followed the 
system of Dr. Gilchrist : thus, 

as in Sin. 

Judge. 

King, Milkhouae. 
Lamb. 

Man. 

^ Not. 

Hole, Gool. 

Put, Loophetei 


A, 

... as in Hall. 

I, 

B, Bh, 

... Bud, Abhor. 

J, 

0, Ch, 

... Cart, Church. 

K,Kh 

D, Dh, 

Dad, Adhere. 

L, 

E, Ee, 

... There, Been. 

M, : 

F, 

... Fill. 

N, 

G,ah, 

... Gun, Doghole. 

0, 00, 

H, 

How. 

P, Ph, 


* The instances whioh immediately occur to me, where I have deviated, 
from this rule, are outar, an inoamation, for what is more generally written 
avatar ; wuTceel for vakeel ; Shonslay, the n sounded like the French n in 
son, for Bhosla. or Bouncello ; and Toongbuddra for Tumbooddra. Toong- 
bnddra is correctly written, because 1 have occasion to mention the Toong 
distinct from the Buddra, and my ear bad become so accustomed to tbe other 
words, that I wrote them as I was in j ’ 


pronounced, without being able to avoid doing so. 


} daily habit of hearing them 


CjHWgJp 
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Sh, 

Th, 


1 Liquor. 

Bam. 

Sin, Sheen. 
Tent, Nuthook. 
But. 


V, 

W, 

Y. 

Z. 


. as in Vend. 

. Were. 

. Youth. 


N. B. ou, and ow, are all to be sounded like ou in bouse. 
London^ May 1826. 
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E/ESPEOTiNa TEE Geo&raphy, Chiep Eeatuees, 
Climate, People, Eelioion, Leaening, 
Eaely Histoea", and Institutions op the 
Maheatta Oountey. 

Aocoeding to Hindoo geographers, the Deccan, 
or country south of the Nerhuddah and Mahanud- 
dee rivers, consists of a considerable number of 
parts ; but there are five principal divisions, named 
Drawed, Carnatic, Andur, or Telingana, Gond- 
waneh,^ and Maharashtra. All well-informed 
Hindoos talk familiarly of these divisions, but they 
disagree materially as to their extent. Colonel 
Wilks, in the absence of more direct evidence, has 
adopted the best practical rule of ascertaining 
their boundaries, by tracing them according to the 
space over which each particular language is, now 
spoken. 

The portion termed Drawed extends from Cape 
Comorin to the north of Madras : in this tract the 
Tamulf is the vernacular tongue. The ancient 

* The mountainous tract called Gondwaneh is inhabited by a savage race 
of people, who, as they are not Hindoos, are supposed never to have been, 
conquered. 

t Malabar, Toolava, and Gohurasht, three divisions of the Malabar coast, 
though not expressly comprised in the limits of Drawed and Carnatic, are 
from the similarity of their languages, considered as attached to these divi- 
sions respectively, ■vizi, Malabar or Kerala to. Drawed, and Toolavaand 
Gohurasht to Carnatic. 

Vol. I. 1. 
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Carnatic is comprehended in the great table-laud 
between Malabar and tlie coast now known by the 
name of Coromandel ; the Ghauts, or chain of 
hills on both sides, form its boundary to the east 
and west; but it extends in an angle between 
relingaua and Maharashtra, as far north as the 
Manjera river, from which point it forms the 
western boundary of the former and the south- 
eastern boundary of the latter. Telingana, com- 
mencing southwards about Pulioat, or the northern 
eyremity of Drawed, extends to Sicaoole in Orissa 
which last, together with Gondwaneh, occupies the 
and the Mahanuddee. 
,6 nHli division, which forms the western 

boundary of Gondwaneh and Telingana, it will he 

necessary to define with more precision. 

Mabarashtra is the native country of the 
people whose history it is now proposed to trace, 

S portion 

tLiT 1 ^ocording to the one of 

nomt wf ^“'ioo Astro- 

nomy Maharashtra _ extends no farther than the 
Chandora range of hills, where Kolwun, Buglana 
and Candeish are represented as its northern toun- 

aaiy, and all beyond those countries is indiscrimi- 
nately termed Vendhiadree. nismimi 

The tract between Chandore and Eroor 
Manjera, mi_ the Kistna, is certainly the most 
decidedly Mahratta, and in it there is the least 
VMiation m the language; but following the rule 
adverted to in its more extended sense MalZ 

bv^tbp ' “ bounded on the north 

mountains,* and extends from 
to The those mountains, S 

1 , Grunga, east of Nagpooi* The 

western bank of that river forms a |art of the 

Msr'hft “"s« *'5- 

whole 8aut:poom. south, but the Mahrattua term the 
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eastern boundary until it falls into the 'Wurda. 
Prom the junction of these riyers it may be traced 
up the east bank of the Wurda to Manikdroog, and 
thence westward to Mahoor. Prom this last place 
a waving line map be extended to Goa, whilst on 
the west it is bounded by the ocean. 

The Maharatta language prevails throughout 
this great tract of country ; but in a space so 
extensive, there are, of course, various dialects of 
it, with a mixture of other tongues towards the 
verge of the boundaries ; and there is a small space 
about Surat, Baroach, aud Bajpeeplee where the 
Guzerattee is spoken, but which may be excluded 
by an imaginary line drawn from Pamaun to the 
middle of the Naundode district, or western point 
of the Sautpoora range, whence this definition of 
Maharashtra commences. The whole tract com- 
prehends a surface of upwards of 102,000 square 
miles, and its present population, estimated prin- 
cipally from the returns of the collectors in the 
territory lately conquered by the British govern- 
ment, is about six millions, or at the average rate 
of 59 souls to the square mile. 

Maharashtra, from its still retaining a distinct 
language, from its giving name to a class of 
Bramins, and the general appellation of Mahrattas 
to its inhabitants, was perhaps at some very distant 
period under one raja, or Hindoo prince. There is, 
however, no direct evidence to support this conjec- 
ture ; nor is there any ancient history in the 
country, excepting the fabulous legends called 
Poorans, which relate to the actions of gods and 
men and which, though probably founded on histori- 
cal truth, are yet so involved in mythological 
obscurity, that no research is ever likely to reconcile 
them with real events.* 

* One of these Poorans, which recounts the ojsploita of Pureshram in his 
war with the Kashittreea, mentions that at the close of it, haying extirpated 
the Kashittreea and oppressive rajas, and coJoferpod the, conquered territory on ■ 
the Bramins they did not choose that he jlhein^d reside, amongrab them, 
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The OoHcaH is that part of Maharashtra which 
ties between the Ghauts* and the sea, and extends 
along the coast, from Sewdasheogiirh to the Taptee. 
Although so^ far below the great chain of moun- 
tains stretching along parallel with the western 
coast of India, it must not be considered a flat 
country ; on the contrary, the Concan is in most 
parts remarkably rugged and broken, interspersed 
with huge mountains and thick jungles, intersect- 
ed by rivers and numberless rivulets, rocky and 
clear until they descend on the level, where they 
are aifected by the tide, when they are very deep 
and muddy. The roads are generally sfony 
footpaths, and become more inaccessiable as they 
approach the Syhadree mountains, which, except 
in places rendered more practicable by the British 
government, can only be ascended by narrow 
paths and defiles, sometimes so precipitous that a 
led horse can with difficulty keep his footing. 
When ascending, and on gaining the summit of 
any of these passes, especially to the southward 
of Poona, the scenery which everey where presents 


wh^ich induced Pureahram to repair to the western coast of the Deccan, and to 
petition the aea for a place of residence. This request, however, was not 
willingly acceded to : but Pureahram bant his bow and let fly an arrow from 
the top of the great western mountains, at which the ocean was intimidated 
and, receding before it to the point at which it fell, left dry the extensive 

Concan and Malabar coast 
In this space different langnages are spoken, and Hindoo geographers divide 

; 3, Gohurasht ; 4, Concan or 
Kumpun ; 5, Eurrarj G, Wurar ; and 7, Burbur. These are supposed to 
river to Mount DiUy, Dureea Bhadurghur, Sew- 
paogurh Benooote, Bassein, and the Taptee river 
mentioned in a preceding note, are attached 
by the natives,’ indiscrimina- 
tely included in the loworConoan, or Concan below the Ghauts. When the 
Concan simply IS mentioned in this work, it is to be understood, as V ia 
extend from the sea to the line at which 
SLSr ff- To '“r T country. When Concan-Ghaut-Mahta is 

Ser^de^soribed. a particular tract of mountainous country here- 

t, niT.if ntnr meaus a break, but in the common acceptation It signifloa 

fhemSAl^ *bus applied to designate the hills 

Waf ^ben Ghauts are mentioned in this or any Indian history, the 
reader must bear in mind what Ghauts, or rather what particular range of 
*be Ghauts however, especially on the Bombay fide, 
-appeUation of that immense chain of hills wWoh 

ia more corSctfy 

tS aonKed^W fffd <°"^P«y-Sbyadree) moimtains. Ghaut also is some^ 

1 1 ?' ^’t'^be landing-plaoe onthebank of a river— a sense 

in which wo shall never have occasion to use it. 


itself is of tbe grandest kind. Som-e Mea of it may- 
be formed by imagining monntains succeeding 
mountains, 3, 000 or 4, 000 feet Mgb, coyered -with 
trees, icxcept in places wbere tbe huge, black, 
barren rocks are so solid as to prevent the hardiest 
•shrub from finding root in their clefts. -The 
verdure about the Grhauts to the southward of 
Poona is perpetual ; but during the rainy season, 
especially towards the latter part of it, when the 
torrents are pouring from the sides of the moun- 
tains, the effect is greatly heightened by the 
extreme luxuriance of vegetation ; whilst gleams 
of .sunshine, reflected from the breaking masses of 
clouds, give a thousand evanescent tints to every 
iiill they light upon. Tempests and thunder-storms 
■both at the commencement and close of the south- 
west monsoon, are very frequent, and in that region 
these awful phenomena of nature are, in a tenfold 
degree, tremendous and sublime. 

Notwithstanding the roughness of feature 
which characterizes Qie Ooncan, it is in many parts 
remarkably fertile. Its breadth, firom ’the sea to the 
summit of the Syhadree range, is of unequal extent, 
varying from :25 to .50 miles. The top or- table- 
land, which is in many places very extensive, forms 
part of what the natives call Conoan- Ghaut- Mahta^ 
or Ooncan on the top, to distinguish it from Thul- 
Concan, or Ooncan below the Ghauts. The highes^t 
part of the ridge is that which immediate;^ faces 
the Ooncan, and the summit is generally from 
1, OOG to 2, 000 feet above the table-land. The 
breadth of the Ooncan-Ghaut-Mahta is .about 20 or 
25 miles, and comprdiends aU the mountainous 
tract on the upper or -eastern side, including the 
vaUies that lie between the smaller branches of 
hills. The Mahrattas, in short, reckon the Ooncan^ 
Ghaut-Mahta from the point at whtch jthese 
branches terminate in the plain hon ithe eastern sidei, 
to the summit of the ridge l^ihg Cfenw? 
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TB.e Concan-Ghaut-Mahta, from Joonere to 
Kolapoor, is divided into the Mawuls, the Khoras, 
and the Mooras : these are names used bj the 
natives, both for parts of the table-land and the 
valleys. The whole tract is populous, and the 
valleys are now well cultivated. The inhabitants 
are remarkable for their simple, inoffensive de- 
meanour, but they are hardy and patient, and, as 
the well-known Mowulees of Sivajee, we shall find 
them led on to active and daring enterprise. North 
of Joonere these valleys are not so well cultivated, 
and the inhabitants are for the most part Bheels 
and Koolees— predatory tribes, who, in their wildest 
state, subsist by hunting and plundering. The 
Mawuls, Khoras, and indeed the whole of the 
Ghaut-Mahta, is infested by wild beasts, parti- 
cularly the royal tiger, which is here found very 
fierce and destructive. 

In the Ghauts, and along the hills alluded to, 
both above and below the great range, the summits 
are frequently crowned, or girded towards the top 
by large massy basaltic rocks. These, with little 
aid from art, are capable of being formed into 
foHresses, which, independent of the extreme 
diflaculty of approach, often seem in themselves 
impregnable. In many of them there are springs 
of the finest water, and in all a supply can be 
secured in tanks, or reservoirs, during the periodical 
rains - from May, to October. Throughout that 
period of the year it is scarcely possible for troops 
to act in the Ghaut-Mahta; as, superadded to the 
steep, rugged, rocky hills, and the deep, windino- 
dells, covered, like the mountains, by high trees 
or tangled with low impervious brushwood, there 
IS almost perpetual rain; most of the rivulets are 
then frequently swollen into impassable torrents 
and there is a chilling damp in the forests, ex- 
ceedingly- insalubrious to persons not inured to its 
mfl-uence ; in short, in a military point of view 
there is probably no stronger country in the world! 
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The G-haiit-Malita is succeeded by the open 
country, or Besli, which generally becomes more 
and more level to the eastward; but there are four 
great ranges of hills, running west and east, ex- 
tending far beyond the ordinary branches of the 
Syhadree mounnains. In succession to the Saut- 
poora or nothern boundary of Maharashtra, there 
are the great chain, commonly called the Ohandore 
range, extending from Rhoura to the heart of 
Berar ; the Ahmednugur hills from Jooner to 
Sheer ; the range immediately to the southward 
of Poona ; and the Mahdeo hills to the north of 
Satara.^ 

The general aspect of Maharashtra is hilly, 
the valleys are well watered, and the climate is 
perhaps the most salubrious in India ; but in 
regard to cultivation, soil, and products, it is 
inferior to most other parts of that fertile region. 

The principal rivers are the Nerbuddah, the 
Taptee, the Godavery, the Beema, and the Eistna. 
Por some distance along the banks of these rivers 
the soil is in general excellent, and the crops raised 
cannot be exceeded in plenty and luxuriance. The 
banks of the Godavery, or Gunga as it is termed 
by the Mahrattas, the Beema, and its tributary 
streams, the ISTeera and the Maun, are all celebrated 
for their breed of horses, f particularly the two 
last, which, though small, are accounted the best 
and the hardiest that are reared in the Deccan. 

The mass of the population in the country 
thus briefly described are Hindoos, who, by the 
ordinances of their sacred writings, are divided into 

* I have had no opportunity of ascertaining, but the Ohandore hills are 
probably the highest above the level of the sea : there is a very perceptible 
fall in the country from Ohandore to the Taptee, and from the Mahdeo hills 
to the Warna and Kistuna 

t These are distinguished by the name of the place where they have been 
reared — Gung-thuree, Bbeem-thuree, Neer- thnree, and Maun Desh. Tharee 
means the dale or strath in the neighbourhood of a river, and the appella- 
tions here mentioned are used by the Mahrattas in speaking of these countries 
in preference to any other name by which sub-divisions of the country were 
marked by Mahomedans. Berar is likewise .oolefeifat^^'f or the hardiness, but 
not for the beauty, of itg horses, 
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the foiiD weltlaiawji castes of Bramin, Ksliittree, 
Weysh,, and Shooder ; but all these classes, though 
nominally preserved, are degenerated, extinct, or 
greatly snb-divided. 

The Bramins'^ are the' priesthood, whose lives 
ought to be spent in worshipping and contemp- 
lating the Bivinity, and teaching, by precept and 
example, what is proper to be- observed by the 
rest of mankind, to enable them to gain the favour 
of the gods, and to attain a more exalter state 
in their transmigration. They ought to have no 
interference in worldly concerns ; but they have 
long been the principal officers, civil and military 
m all Hindoo states^ Those Bramins who strictiy 
tollow the tenets of their faith, and devote their 
hves to the s^udy of what Hindoos conceive the 
chvme ordinances, are held in great esteem ; but 
otherwise,, in the Mahratta country, there is no 
veneration for the Bramin character. 

^ Independent of the two Mahratta divisions- 
of Ooncanist, t or those who belong to the country 
below the Ghauts, a nd I|eshisfe, or those of the 

nfa ^ authority in the Mahratta 

di8tinotion,of thdi of the 

surname, which they will 
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territory abore, there are in the Mabratta country 
eight classes ^ of Eramins, who differ from each 
other in some of their usages, and present to those 
accustomed to observe them, perceptible ditferencos 
both of cliaractor and appearance. 

The second of the four grand classes of Hin- 
doos is termed Jvshittree, or the military body. 
The pure Ivshittrecs are considered extinct ; but 
the llajpoots, f who assume their appellation and 
their privileges, are the least degenerate of their 
descendants. 

The third grand class is the Weysh, | or the 
mercantile community. 

The last of the four grand classes is the 
Shoocler : they are properly the cultivators, and, 


The Conoariisfc Bramina, before the elevation of Ballajee Wishwanath, 
oommoiily oallod the flrsr,, thon”-h in fact the fifth, Peishwa, were not em- 
ployed as olel■k^^ and men of business, but as hurkarus and spies. They 
carnfally snppres.s , or de.stroy all oopies of the Syhadree Jfmd, where, their 
ori^'in is nmutioned, and a respectable Bramin of Waee was, a few year.s 
ago, dipfyraoed by Bajee Rao for having' a copy of it. The Coneanists say 
that the word chitpawun was originally chitpohle, literally signifying 
“ .searing the heart," made use of in their addresses to their patron Puresh- 
ram for not attending to their potitioi.s ; this expression, however, being 
(jonsidered undutiful or improper, was chimged to chit 2 '>cin'un, “pure-hearted" 
which they interpret “ a sinner pardoned.” 

Of all the Bramins with whom I am acquainted, the Coneanists are the 
most sensible and intelligent. 

* Their names, arranged according to their dogroe, arc— 1, Kurrara; 2, 
Yajurweiiee, or Maliadinjen ; 3, Kannoo ; 4, Deorookay ; 5, Kirwnnt ; <1, Shen- 

; 7, Tirgool ; and 8, Suwassay. 

+ Bninpootras, or literally the children of rajas. They are the olfspring 
of Kshittreo rajas with women of other castes, and aro said to have existed 
siiite about the year 2li00 of the Kalhee Yoog. 

J The real Weysh is also said to be extinct, the Wanees, or Banians, 
occupy their place ; but of a long list of the nlaases of Banians, there is 
not one of the sub-divisions that is real Weysh. The class termed Komfse^ 
which is most common in Telingana. is the least degenerate. The other 
Banians in the Mabratta country are the Linqait, Goojm, and Jain The 
Lingait, although their Banians reckon themselves Weysh, are, like the Jain, 
a distinct sect ; they are divided into throe olaas^ss, termed Silwunt, Pun- 
olium, and Tiruloe ; their G-ooroos, or priests, are termed Jungum ; they 
derive their appellation from wearing the .Ling, an obscene symbol of both 
ftlahdoo and Vishnoo. They will not eat what has been cooked by a Bramin, 
and they differ in their religious tenets, denying the doctrine of metem- 
pmyohosis ; they are also deficient in some domestic observances rigidly 
practised by other Hindoos. The Gcojuir get their name rather from their 
country than their caste, being originally from GuZe^at. , There are also 
Braiuins who aro Goojurs. The Jains aro not sq common in Maharashtra as 
in the cDiuitry south of the Kistna, ^ A gopd aceouqt of this remarkable 
sect has been given by Colonel Maokouzie in the Asintia Researches^ vol. ix. 

VolT.'^' ‘ 
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as such, are known in the Mahratta country by the 
name of Koonhee. 

But, besides these four grand divisions, there 
are a vast number of Hindoos, the intermixed 
progeny of the four classes and of each other. 
They are not, however, what the European reader 
might fancy as outcastes : they have a community 
of their own, and ranks, professions, and employ- 
ments peculiar to themselves, of which there are 
an infinite number. All trades and artizans are 
of this irregular offspring, and classed, in Maha- 
rashtra, under the general appellation of Bhimlier- 
jatee. 

Erom all castes and classes there are devotees, 
who, renouncing the world, assume a religious 
character, which is geiierally put on in order to 
attain a larger share of what they pretend to give 
up ; but some have been exemplary in their con- 
duct, and, by the tenor of their lives, as well as 
their penance and observances, are supposed to 
have been animated by hopes paramount to all 
bodily suffering, and to have looked for no earthly 
reward ; that in them even vanity was subdued, and 
that they were superior to that greatest of all 
seductions, the praise of their fellow-men. A 

* Independent of other Hindoo observances, all classes of the Shunker- 
jatee have a sorb of moral and reliprions governmont amoiis?at themselves ; 
they Inivo heads or uhiefs, now termed Mmiudum, Chowdree, &«,, &«,, whose 
power seems to be the result of supposed sulfrajce, rather than of any 
regular election. There is no one Muqudum who )ias any very general 
authority in the Mahrafcta country ; but all olasaes are subject to the same 
sort of rules ; they are frequently strict in enfortnng both spiritual and 
temporal observances. An infringemant of what is customary is liable to 
a general inquiry in the oomnmnity, every member of which may ho readily 
roused to a jealous defence of what is considered eitlier privilege or pro- 
priety. The lower castes of the Shunkerjateo are not lo.ss particular than 
the others ; and hence it is that, in native regiments, tlie European officers 
of ter complain of having no trouble with affairs of caste except among 
low-caste men. Eor the origin of the Shunkerjatoe, to those who may be 
desirous of acquiring minute information, reference may ho made to 'Mr. 
Colebrook’s writings on the subject, in the Asintia Rfifienrches , vol. v. The 
most remarkable thing in tlie classification of the Shunkorjiteo is, that the 
offspring of the iShooder with a woman of the Bramin class is the losvest of 
all, The term fcjhunkepatee, in the Mabratta country, is applied to the 
mixed classes, which in many other parts of India, and in Sanscrit manus- 
cript.s, are styled Wum Shutileur this term is in use m Maharashtra, but is 
applied to any Sort of employment in which a person may be engaged 
Hiibecoining his caste, A Braroin’s child by a slave girl is termed Bincley. 
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person of sucli a cliaracter is termed a Sadlioo : lie 
may be of any caste or persuasion ; for a Hindoo 
admits tbat tliere may be pure devotion in any reli- 
gion, sex, or caste. Of the Sadlioos, or saints, that 
have been famous in Maharashtra, Kubhcer^' was 
a Mahomedan ; Tookaram, a Banian ; Kanhoo Fatra, 
a woman born of the dancing tribe ; and Choka 
Mela was a Mhar or Hher. 


Bramin devotees are of three sorts- 
charee,t IFan Prist, and Sunncashee. 


-Brimlia- 


Banians, though there arc many devotees from 
this class of people, are not so apt to become so as 
■ the other castes. 


The Bajpoots, however, and all classes of 
Shooders,{ may become Gosaeens and Byragees.§ 
When a Bramin assumes either of these characters, 
he forfeits all claim to caste as a Bramin. Yet 
Gosaeen is a familiar name for the followers and 
disciples of the famous Mahapooroosh || and 
Brimhacharee, llamdass Swamj^, the spiritual 


* Kubbeer lived a Mahomedan, but, when dead, tlis Hindoos claimed 
him as a Sadhoo. 

t Thouo-h this bo a name for those devotees who are rigid students for 12 
years, all liramin boys are termed Briinhacharap. from the time of their 
admission into their caste, chat is, from the period at which the ceremony of 
the Moonj is performed until the consummation of their marriage, when they 
beoome Grehmth, or householders. The ceremony of the Moonj is performed 
in all Hindoo families of the higher castes, of which the males may be 
entitled to use the Janwa, or distinguishing thread worn next the skin. 
This takes place when tlie boy is five or six years old, and the occasion is 
celebrated with more or leas pomp, according to the wealth or poverty of the 
parents. The (loreinony is pori'ormed by the household priest, who is called 
(jrooroo, or Oopadhooa, and, in itself, is merely fastening a piece of cloth 
about the child’s middle, and tying the Janwa diagonally across the body 
over the right shoulder ; whilst the Gaye.tri, a mystical Sanscrit verso, is 
pronounced by the child’s father, which all Bramins know, but none ought 
to di.seloae. Previous to this the child is not a Bramin, or accountable for 
omissions or infringements in eating, bathing, &o. &c. 

it The Gaoleos, or milkmen, hold the highest rank amongst the Shooders ; 
some say by descent, others by their being bom in employment about that 
most sacred anitnal the cow. Nawees, or barbers, from being frequently in 
contact with Bramins, likewise acquire a reflected superiority, but they aro 
properly of the Shunkerjatee. 

§ Hindoo devotees, who subsist on charity, are often indiscriminately 
termed Puqeers by Europeans, though the term is applicable to Mahomedan 
beggars only. 

1! An explanation of this word will appear horeaftcr. 
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director of Sivajee ; and it is likewise an appella- 
tion of tliose Bramins who are professional story- 
tellers, or reciters of Kutiias, generally known as 
Hiirdass* Gosaeen; but in these cases it is a mere 
nominal distinction. 

The Gosaeens, t jii’operly so called, are 
followers of Mahdeo. The Byragees generally 
maintain the supremacy of Vishnoo. 

The Gosaeens are a much more numerous 
body in the Mahratta country than the Byragees ; 
their dress, when they wear clothes, is invariably 
dyed orange— a colour emblematical of Mahdeo. 
The Gosaeens, for the most part, have deviated 
from the rules of their order in a manner univer- 
sally stigmatized by Hindoos. They engage in 
trade; they enlist as soldiers; some of them 
marry, and many of them have concubines. 
Gosaeens, who go without clothing, acquire superior 
character ; but those of greatest sanctity are the 
Gosaeens who never shave, or cut their hair or 
nails, or who have vowed to keep their heads or 
limbs in a particular position. The penances by 
extremes of heat and cold, and the voluntary 


* Dass nieaim setvant Hurree is a , name of Vit-liiioo — Hnrdass, tlie 
Sdi'vuiit of Vishnoo 

t Theit founder was Shuiikeracbaiya ; there are ten divisions of them, 
with some shades of differonoe in theit observe iices ; the ten are-— 1. Guree ; 
2, Powee ; 3, Bhartee ; 4, Bun ; 5, Arun 6, Surumteo ; 7, Teeri ; S.Ashrin ; 
a, tSagiir ; and 10, Purwutt. 

To become a Gosaeen, such castes as wear the Kurgoota, or string round 
the loins, destroy it, and substitute a piece of cloth, if any covering be 
deemed necessary ; and the person generally attaches himself to some one of 
the Iraternifcj, as desirous of becoming a c.hdn, or disciple The novice may 
proceed thus far and still retract; the irretrievable step, by which ho 
becomes a Gasaeen for ever, is in the ceremony called which, in this 

case, must bo gone through in the most solmn manner It. is performed by 
taking an earthen vessel, one cubit square, termed stundeel ; this is to be 
fihed' with pure uumixed mould, over which'powders of various colours aro i,o 
be strewed; upon this a fire is kindled, and over the wliole ghee or milk 
is poured for a certain number of times, during which munturs, or mystical 
voifses, fl to repeated, and vows solemnly made, of poverty, celibacy, and 
perpetual pilgrimage to the different holy places throughout India. Ghee is 
butter clarified by boiling. Milk is always used by a Bnunin in perl orming 
the.Ubine, on this,, as well as on other , more common occasions of daily 
ocourreneo The disciples of a Gosaeen are obtained in tbroo ways — voluntary 
followers, slaves purchased, and children obtained from parents who had 
vowed to make them GoeaeeUo. previous to their birth. 
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tortures wliicb. some of them undergo, are often 
greater than one might suppose the human frame 
could endure. 

Men who survive such exposure, and volun- 
tarily submit to such bodily suffering, are, it may 
I easily be conceived, very formidable when they 

take up arms. Gosaeens and Byragees have 
frequently waged a religious war, and some of the 
divisions of Cfosaeens have liad desperate battles 
with each other. Under a weak or unsettled 
government, the Gosaeens and Byragees have both 
been guilty of dreadful outrages on the persons 
and properties of the inoffensive part of the 
community ; but the former ax'e more notorious in 
tins respect than the latter. They used to travel 
in armed parties, and, under pretence of seeking 
charity, levied contributions on the country. 
Where unsuccessfully resisted, they frequently 
^ plundered, murdered, and committed the most 
brutal enormities. 

. The reader will now understand, from what 
has been said of the most conspicuous classes of 
the inhabitants in Maharashtra, that the name 
Mahratta is applicable in some degree to all of 
them, when spoken of in contradistinction to men 
of other countries ; but amongst themselves a 
Mahratta Bramin will carefully distinguish himself 
from a Mahratta. That term, though extended to 
■ the Koonbees, or cultivators, is, in strictness, 

^ confined to the military families of the country, 

many of whom claim a doubtful but not improb- 
able descent from the Bajpoots. 

The women in the Mahratta country are ’well 
treated ; they arc the helpmates, hut by no means 
the slaves, of their husbands ; nor arc they in the 
degraded state in which some travellers have 
described the condition of the women in other 
parts of India, and in wUich the ordinances of the 
Shasters would place them. There is one custom 
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generally observed among them, which is, that the 
wives of all the chiefs and military men, who 
pretend to Rajpoot descent, are as strictly veiled 
as the Mahomedan ladies of rank, and as much 
disgrace attaches to their being seen, particularly 
by persons not Hindoos. This observance they 
probably adopted, in the first instance, from the 
Deccanee Mussulmans or the Moghuls, but they 
say it is handed down as a usage of the branch of 
Rajpoots from whom they are descended. 
Mahratta ladies of this description, on the death of 
their husbands, frequently iinmolote themselves 
with the corpse ; but in cases where they either 
have helpless infants or important family afiiairs 
requiring their care, they are rarely permitted to 
do so. Should they for the latter reason choose to 
survive, their veil is in a great degree removed, as 
they are obliged to appear where business demands 
their presence, in company with men, in an assem- 
bly, or even in battle. 

With regard to religion, the principal feature ^ 
in that of all Hindoos is their belief in the trans- 
migration of the soul; and without attempting to 
reconcile, much less to defend, the ridiculous 
inconsistencies of their wild mythology, or to 
account for the differences that exist, in what may 
be now stated, from that which prevails in other 
parts of India, a brief summary of the religious 
creed of the Mahrattas will here be useful, especially 
to the reader in England : — They believe that the 
great Divine Spirit pervades tiio universe ; that the 
soul of every human being is a part of that great 
Spirit, and, when perfectly purified, is re-united to 
it. This is the ultimate reward of the good, u hilst 
the punishment of the wicked consists in being re- 
born in a state proportionally distant from that re- 
union. The soul which animates the body of a 
Rramin is nearest to this state of beatitude, pro- 
vided he shall duly fulfil the ordinances of his 
faith ; but if he do not, his soul shall be detained in 
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nurruh, or laell, iiiitil sufficient torture, in expiation 
of sins, has been inflicted when it will he sent to 
re-animate some other living shape upon the earth. 
The souls of ail mankind must, therefore, pass 
through the human form of a llramin as their last 
probation, unless that perfect goodness can he 
attained which they describe in the character of a 
Sadhoo, in wdiich case immediate admittance is 
gained to eternal happiness. 

The Mahrattas suppose that the divine nature, 
in itself, cannot be the agent ; yet from this divine 
nature, or great spirit, known by the name of 
Brimh, emanated Prakritee, or nature, and Brahma 
the creator, Vishnoo the preserver, and Siva or 
Mahdeo the destroyer : the respective wives of 
these three are Sawitree, Luximee, and Parbuttee. 

Brahma created all things : he created human 
beings, and was himself incarnate ; he is the father 
of the Deos, or good spirits ; and likewise of the 
Dyts, or evil spirits, Indra is the chief of the 
former, and Bullee of the latter. The agents of 
preservation and destruction, together with their 
wives, have likewise become incarnate, and assumed 
a multitude of forms on the earth, in order to 
fulfil the ends of their being. These incarnations 
arc called their ouim-s; the dilferent names of these 
together with a number of emanations, produce a 
host of deities, amounting, say the Bramins, exclu- 
sive of Brahma, Vishnoo, and Mahdeo, to three 
hundred and thirty millions. 

There is but one temple dedicated to Brahma 
in India, which is at Pooshkur, near Ajimere. 
Vishnoo, Mahdeo, and their wives are worshipped 
under the names of their various outars, in nume- 
rous temples, where their images are preserved. 
There are a multitude of incarnations from all of 
them; but there are eleven principal outars of 
Mahdeo, and ten of Vishnoo: those of Mahdeo 
were chiefly for the purpose of assisting Indra in 
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his wars with the Dyts : those of Vishnoo are the 
most celebrated ; hut as they are well known, it 
may be sufficient to remark that his wars for the 
destruction of evil genii and oppressive rajas, and 
the shapes he assumed for the preservation of the 
world on various occasions, are recorded in the 
Poorans or sacred histories, forming the subject of 
their great popular poems, the " Ramayun, the 
Maliabharut, and the Bhagwut. These poems 
have in later times been imitated in Mahratta, and 
liave afforded a never-failing fund of amusement 
in supplying ideas and allusions for all Kuthas, a 
sort of recitative, intermixed with music and song ; 
in which tales, achievements, acts, and penances of 
the gods are related, anecdotes and allusions to 
passing occurrences often wittily introduced, and 
good moral lessons frequently conveyed. The 
Kuthas* are a popular amusement in Maharashtra 
with all ranks and castes. 

There is no religion in which there are a 
greater number of sectaries than that of the 
Hindoos. The two great divisions are those who 
acknowledge the supremacy of Vishnoo, and those 
who assert the superiority or equality of Mahdeo;t 
the latter has long been the prevailing creed 
throughout Maharashtra. 

Most individuals have some deity, whicli they 
reckon especially proj)itious to themselves : this 
deity is termed Aradh ; but every family has 
invariably a tutelary god, who is styled their Kool 
Swamy.^' All the gods are worshipped, more 

of whioL they partake, Kuthas 
In ® e»tertainments of the present day than 

anything to which I can compare them xn England. 

and is not tho observed, does not destroy indiscriminately, 

depnver of life ; that occupation belons's to the trodde^s 
departs, it is carried to be judged by Yem 
°^**^*' of Vishnoo. / have 
not met with Mahdeo as the renovator : and if that idea bo taken from aiiv 

Sr alluded to by 

toll William Jones, it is a fanciful notion, to say the least. ^ 

+ uynroo, Joteba, Knndoba, and Parbuttee, under her name of Dowee 
Bliowanoe, are generally the KoolSwamy and An. db of the Mahratta soldiers 
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particularly, at certain times, for instance, G lui- 
puttee, the son of Malideo, on commencing any- 
thing ; and the name of Bam (an outar of Yishnoo) 
is pronounced in the hour of death ; but the Aradh 
and Kool Swamy are inwardly implored on ordinary 
occasions, when suing for strength to perform what 
is good or to resist what is eyil; to obtain health, 
happiness, or any worthy object. Such Bramins as 
can be termed religious instructors, are either 
Oopadheeas or Gooroos ; the distinction in these is, 
that the Oopadheea is commonly the hereditary 
domestic teacher in a family, and the Gooroo is the 
chosen instructor and intercessor of an individual. 
Many persons, especially men of consequence, 
choose some celebrated devotee for their spiritual 
guide, whose sanctity is supposed to be such that, 
by his intercession with the deity, objects will he 
granted which would he denied to the less worthy 
individual. Such a mediator, though he may not 
attain the character of a Sadhoo, is superior to 
other Gooroos, and acquires the appellation 
of Ifahapooroosh,^ It is remarkable that the 
Mahapooroosh of the Malirattas is sometimes a 
Mahomedan. 

All natives of India, even the most intelligent 
of them, are extremely superstitious, and place 
great reliance on astrology, omens, prodigies, and 
prophesies ; and nothing of magic, witchcraft, or 
supernatural agency is too gross for the credulity 
of the multitude. 

All Mahratta learning, except simple reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, is confined to those 
Braminsf who study the Sanscrit language, in 
which only their sacred writings are composed. 

* The Maha-poaroosh is frequently referred to as an oracle^ and, on pre- 
dicting' falsely, is often blamed by the disappointed individual, who declares 
him responsible for the unfortunate issue of the affair. On the other hand, 
when the Mahapooroosh is not so well rewarded as be might expect, he some- 
times (though this is rare) threatens to withdraw Ms protection from a person 
BO utimindtul and so unworthy, 

t Bramins learned in the Shastera. have the title of Shastree ; in the 
Vedas, Waudeeb ; in both Sha&ters and Vedas, Pundit— titles which much 
resemble those of the learned Rabbis in the Jewish synagogue. 

Vol, I. 
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* The Pooraris were written by Veaa, an inspired Bramin one 


The pmciijai of these are the four Bheds, or 
Vedas; the six Shasters; and the Poorans,* or 
sacred histories, of which there are 18 principal ; 
hut upon these there are an infinite number of 
explanations and commentaries. 

A small proportion only of the Mahratta 
-Bramms understand Sanscrit ; and there is no great 
proficiency, even in Hindoo literature, to be found 
among them at the present day. 

Much injudicious praise has been lavished on 
the learning and virtue of the Hindoos, and in 
exposing these panegyrics, their character has 
become the theme of still more injudicious cen- 
sure. Both extremes are unjust; and surely it 
would be better that the unfavourable side of the 
picture should not be viewed by any person whose 
fortunes may .lead him to the shores of India as 
a servant of the public. If our young country- 
men proceed to their destination unbiassed by pre- 
judice, study the language, and cultivate the 
the acquaintance of the natives, they will, after 
long intercourse, have many kind recollections and 
feelings towards them. They may ofter be dis- 
gusted with _ corruption, meanness, and every 
debasing passion which observation and general 
intercourse with mankind in all parts of the world 
will too frequently discover; but they will soon 
perceive that many of these vices have originated 
in a corrupt, oppressive government, and the 
demoralizing effects of an absurd superstition • that 
they really possess many virtues and great quali- 
ties ; and that much of what is amiable, in everv 
relation of life, may be found amongst the natives 
of India, 
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We now proceed, iiowever, to notice the first 
records of events which have as yet been discover- 
ed relative to that portion of the people of whom 
onr subject more particularly treats. 

Like the early history of every country, that 
of Maharashtra is involved in much obscurity; 
yet there are traces of two or three great revolu- 
tions previous to the Mahomedam conquest. Po- 
pular legend tells us that the people called Giirsee, 
who are a low caste, and the best performers 
amongst tlie rude musicians of the country, are 
the aborigines of Maharashtra : and this is sup- 
ported ]3y the authority of the Poorans, in which 
it is stated that the tract between the Oavery and 
the Godavery was termed jyimndharmya^ or the 
forest, and that wdien llawun held universal sway, 
he bestowed it upon the icajintree, or musicians. 
But the first authentic account we have of any 
sovereignty in the country is that of which Tagara 
was the metropolis. The city was frequented by 
Egyptian merchants 250 years before Christ ; and 
the author of the Periplus of the Erythrean sea, 
who wrote about the middle of the second century, 
particularly mentions it as a place of great resort, 
and well known to the Greeks as the emporium 
for the supply of their merchandise. 

Its name is well known to learned Hindoos, 
hut its exact position has not been ascertained 
though it was probably situated on the hank of 
the Godavery, a little to the north-cast of the 
modern town of Bheer. It was under the govern- 
ment of a Eajpoot prince, whose authority appears 
to have been very extensive, and acknowledged by 
several other rajas, as he is styled the chief of the 
chiefs of Tagara. t 


* In the Transactions of the Bombay Liierai'y, Society, vol . lii. , my 
reasons for this supposition are published. 

t Mentioned in old grants of land, engraved on copper-plates. 
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It is probable that the power of the raias of 
rapra ongmpcd by conquest from the northward • 
ut the next revolution of which we have anv 
tiace appears tO have been occasioned hv an insur- 
rection in the country, headed by a" man of an 
perior ca.p, named Shalivahan,* whose accession 

of ,0— wSlsttS^ 

to^ “d the modern 

toivn of Mimgy Pyctun, situated on the banhs of 
the Godavery. M^lat follows in regard o tMs 

rcl"trr‘^"“^“" ^'-“-logcndsJi' 

Shalivapnt annexed the territorv of a raia 
who regined at Asseer, to his own dominions • this 

a Rajpoot ’raja 

of the solar race ; his ancestor having emigrated 
from Koshul Desh, the modern Oude, aSd founded 

at the °neri®d'°"f*' Nerbnddah, which, 

conquest by Shalivahan 
had existed 1680 years. Shalivahan put the whSe 
of the members of this family to Lath excent- 

Sfai?^®so^®“f“’ 'escaped iWth her 

mtant son, found shelter and subsistence in a 

mraoulous manner amongst the Sautpoora moun- 

t^femdv became the founder of 

tp lamily of the rana of Cheitore. Prom the 
imas of Cheitore sprang the ranas of Oudepoor 
mnXff ^ admipd to bo the oldest famOv in 
HmdTOstau ; and from tliein, according to” the 
l egend quoted, it is pretend ed that the founder of 

others to W^een^Sie^wf o^a'xooi^r’ o ^'^°obee, M eultirator, and by 
ooniitp. oallWmanoX ot MJhd* “'o 

was the virgin daughter of a Bramin wlin authority, 

asaepd kind, wal in eonseqnS Pr«8«ant by a snake of 

from her father’s threshold to be di8g.pa,ced, and was driven 

by whom shITas SoM/ ^he house of a poS- 

India 'iifferent parts of 

mauire whether this or that fable be the more’probable: ^Portance to 
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tlie Mahratta nation, as hitherto known to us, 
drew his lineage. The legend proceeds to state 
that Shaiivahan long Avaged war with YikTamajeet, 
the prince of Mahm; but they at last concluded 
a treaty by Avhich the ISTerbuddah become the 
boundary of Shaiivahan to the north, and of 
Vikramajeet to the south. The commencement 
of the reign of each was to form an epoch for 
future calculation in their respective countries; 
that of Vikramajeet commences 57 years before 
the birth of our Saviour, and is still prevalent 
to the northward of the N'erbuddah ; whilst that 
of Shaiivahan, already noticed, continues in the 
Deccan. In the Mahratta manuscripts these 
epochs have been rather inconsistently adduced 
as a proof of such a treaty betwixt Vikramajeet 
and Shaiivahan ; because as there is a difference of 
133 years, the eras themselves refute the story ; 
unless we suppose that Vikramajeet had prior 
claims to sovereignty, and that the era was 
reckoned from the time of some of his forefathers. 

There were, probably, several other revolu- 
tions in Maharashtra ; but nothing is known as to 
the cause, or period, of a subsequent removal of 
the capital from Paithana to Deogurh, the modern 
Doulutabad. Some manuscripts deduce a succes- 
sion of rajas from Shaiivahan to Jadow Itamdeo 
Rao, who was the reigning prince at the time of 
the first appearance of the Mahomedans in that 
quarter, in the end of the thirteenth century. At 
that period, and as far back as there is any 
authentic record, the Mahratta country seems to 
inxve been divided into many small states more or 
less independent. 

Eerishta mentions the opposition which Alp 
Khan, the soobehdar, or governor, of Guzerat, 
experienced from a raja named Kirren, when co- 
operating with Mullik Kafoor in the second expe- 
dition into the Deccan. The raja of Gondwaneh 
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the raja of Buglana is frequently 
mentioned by that author. By a grant of land 
engraved on a coppei-plate, and found at Tanuah 
near Bombay,* it appears that there was a raia 
reining in or near the island of Salsette, A. D. 
1018, who claimed descent from the rajas of 
Tagara. A copper-plate of a similar description, 
lound at Satara, f proves that in A. B, 1192 there 
was a raja at Panalla who possessed considerable 
territorry.* By the legends of the couiitiw he is 
haid to_ have reigned over the whole of the tract 
extending from the Mahdew range of hiUs, north of 
batara, to the Hurnlcassee river, south of Kolapoor 
and including aB the southern tract of the Coucan 
AS far as Sewdasheogurh. 

This mja likewise claimed descent from the 
rajas ot Tagara. His country, according to tradi- 
tion, was reduced by a raja named SingiS, also said 
to have been a Bajpoot prince. The place of his 
standing encampment, during the time his troons 

were reducmg the country of the raja of PanaU^ 

is still shown close to Mahsoorna in the neighbour- 
hood ot l oosastwly, south of Satara. Baja Singin 
died before he had firmly established himself, and 
flie territory ot Bhoje, raja of Panalla, fell into 

The polygars.§ The Ooncan- 

Ghaut-Mahta, from the neighbourhood of Poona 
to the arua, belong to a family named Sirkay 
whose descendants assumed the title of raja, and to 
noMity amongst the highest of the Mahratta 

* First volume of Asiahe Besearc/ies, page 357. ~ ^ ' 

t of th^ Bombay Liteniry Sordety, vol iii 

4“ h , a, 

Samaiigurh; 7, Kangna ; 8 Wuasunttnrb^’ V'lshalgm-h) ; C, 

Wundun ; 12. Nandgeeree ; 13 Kelinia • td pUd’ p Clmnduii ; 11 , 

„„ ,tiU t„„w„ by excapUnS 

““Jr ^ 

from whom he -can enforce ta.®’ contributions from all those* 

|{ Mahratta MSS. and tradition. 
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It is probable that futiii-e research in the 
Deccan may add considerably to tliislist, and estab- 
lish further proofs in siipport of an opinion now 
pretty general among Europeans, that India, at a 
period long antecedent to the Mohomedan con- 
quest, was divided into many small states. 

The most beneticial result of such research 
would be the probable discovery of the various 
modes of revenue management, and the origin of 
many institutions now found in the country. Some 
partial explanation of these points must here be 
given, because a pre-sdous acquaintance with them 
is essentially necessary to the reader, in order to 
understand the state of the country at different 
periods, and to comprehend the mode in which the 
modern Mahrattas gradually and insidiously found 
pretexts for encroaching upon the corrupt and 
indolent Mahomedans. 

In Maharashtra, and indeed throughout all the 
country of the Hindoos, next to their singular 
arrangement into castes, the most striking feature 
in their polity is the division of the whole country 
into villages, each of which forms a distinct com- 
munity. 

A Hindoo village in the Deccan is termed 
gaom : when not a market-town, it is called mouza ; 
and when it enjoys that distinction, it is styled 
husba. Every village is a small state in miniature, 
and all the land in the country, with the exception 
of inaccessible mountains or places wholly unfre- 
quented, is attached to some one village. The 
boundaries of its lands are defined, and encroach- 
ments carefully resisted ; the arable land is divided 
into fields ; each field has a name, which, together 
with the name of the owner or occupant, is regis- 
tered. The inhabitants are principally cultivators, 
and are now either Meerasdars* or Ooprees.f These 

* Meerasdar.— This is a Mahomedan appellation, though in more general 
use than Thulkuree, which is the Mahratta word for the same sort of tenure 

+ Oopree literally signifies a stranger, and is here applied to the mere 
renter in opposition to the hereditary oooapant. 
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names seip to distinguish the tenure by which 
they hold their lands. The Oopree is a mere ten- 
ant-at-will, but the Meerasdar is a hereditary occu» 
pant, whom the government cannot displace as lono- 
as he pays the assessment on his field. With various 
privileges and distinctions in his village, of minor 
consequence the Meerasdar has the important 
power ot selling or transferring his right of occu- 
pancy at pleasure. To render this right saleable 
ot course, infers a low rate of assessment, and much 
discussion as to his being the proprietor of the soil 
has m consequence, arisen in different parts of 
Jtritish India. It is a current opinion in the Mah- 
ratta country that all the lands were originallv of 
this description. 

r cultivators and the regular estab- 

lishment, there are other castes and trades in pro- 
portion to the size of each village. The complete 
^tabhshment consists of a :Batell, KoolJcurnee, 
Chogula with 21 persons, called the Baruh Balow-^ 
tay and Bamh Alowtay* The se 24 persons 

are much employed in Mahr-tta arm4.^ Tenth the S Lf 

if on the Alowtay, whiT8orra7he fu^ht 
unaccountable, espeoiallr if we admit na id 

rttntto ot thai|rtV^4 K™ b“Jvr4sr r 

Ralowtay; but this seema little more than mere coniSnre A ^ 
h»8 obarere ot the moaquoa ™d bnrial.pUooa ot llSomed J 
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are of various trades and professions, necessary as 
artizans and public servants, or desirable on ac- 
count of religious observances and common amuse- 
ments. Very few villages are complete, and in a 
great part of the Concan the Khotes, or ancient 
farmers of the village revenue, have long become 
hereditary, and superseded the name and office of 
the chief village magistrate ; but in the upper 
country every village has its Patell and Koolkur- 
nee, and each of the larger ^ullages has its bard and 



inauag'es the affairs of enam, or freehold lauds attached to them. He 
performs the ceremony at Maliomedau marriages, and oug-ht to be competent 
to all the duties of a moola ; but he is very often found where there is no 
Mahomedan family except his own, and ia known to the Mahratta popula- 
tion as the person who kills their sheep and goats when offered as a saerifice 
at temples, or in their fields, to propitiate the deities presiding over the 
different shdls, or great division-s of the village lauds. The moolana, like- 
wise, kills the sheep for the htfih, who, although frequently mistakon for 
the buteher, is, in fact, tlio person who cleans and exposes the meat for sale. 
The moolana is entitled to two pice (small copper coin) and the heart of 
every animal he kills for the katik. Some of the Mahrattas are unmindful 
of the ceremony, but in general they profess not to eat flesh unle.s8 the neyt 
has been pronounced by the moolana, or some Mussulman capable of repeat- 
ing what renders the flesh of any animal huUal. or lawful to be eaten. To 
account for this extraordinary adoption of Mahomedan observance puzzles 
the Hindoos. The moolana has the same kind of allorvanees as the other 
Balowtay. Second, the Aloxvtay are : first, the Sonar, or goldsmith ; he ia 
asaayer of coins, as well as the maker of gold and silver ornaments for the 
richer inhabitants ; second, the Jnngum, or gooroo of the Lingait sect ; third, 
the tailor j fourth, the Kolee, or water-carrier ; fifth, the Tural, or Yeskur, 
is a Mhar ; but the Alowtay rights, which constitute the Tural’s emoluments, 
are distinct from the Balowtay of the Mhars. Ibis the duty of the Tural 
to remain in the village, and never to quit it.s boundary. He is at the 
constant call of the Patell, hut his particular duty is to attend strangers, 
and take care of all travellers from the moment of their entering the village ; 
of which, if walled, the Tural is porter. He furnishes all necessary inform- 
ation as well as supplies to strangers, and is often extremely useful to them. 
His duties are very numerous. Sixth, the gardener; seventh, the Dowree 
Gosawee, a religious personage who beats the dour, a species of small 
tambourin ; eighth, the Gursee, or piper. The Gursees, as already noticed, 
are said to be descended from the aborigines of Dhund Kairinaya, the forest 
or country between the sources of the Beema and Oavery. Ninth, the 
Eamoosee or Blicel. These, although their ofiice is the same when employed 
on the village establishment, are different castes of people, but they resemble 
each other in many of their habits ; both are professed thieves. The 
Eamoosoes belong more particularly to Maharashtra. The Bheels, in the 
Mahratta country, are only found in Candeiah, and along the Syfaadree 
range north of Joonere. In villages they generally hold the ofiice of watch- 
man, and when a country is settled, they become useful auxiliaries in the 
police ; but under a weak government, or when anarchy prevails, they quit 
their habitations and become thieves and robbers. The Eamooseea use the 
sword and matchlock : the Bheels more commonly the bow and arrow ; the 
latter are less domesticated than the former. Bneols abound to the north of 
the Nerbuddah, and over the greater part of Guzorat. When employed on 
the village establishment, they are, in that province, called Burtinneas. 
Tenth, the Telee, or oil-seller ; eleventh, the Tambowlee, or pawn-leaf 
vender ; twelfth, the Gonedulee, or boater of the tambhut, a double kettle- 
drum,' ' 
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Rajpoot descent ; but it is by no moans conclusive, as there are proofs of 
their having, in many instances, purchased the oilice from the tribe called 
Kassar. The Patollship, owing to the Hindoo law of inheritance, and the 
Patoll’s right of selling a portion, or tuqseemu of his wutun, is frequently 
divi led and sub-divided into two, four, or more shares amongst different 
families ; and all the members of one of these families, the head of which 
holds any such share, call themselves Patell. In the same way the members 
ot a Koolkurnee’s family stylo themselves Koolkuvneo, and so on of all other 
hereditary offices. The Patell, who holds the chief managing authority is 
styled Jifug-udww.. 

t This has not always been the case ; many of the Kcolkurnees wore 
Purbhooa, Sonars (goldsmiths), and Simpees bailors). The Bramins excuse 


Purbhooa, Sonars (goldsmiths), and Simpees bailors). The Bramins excuse 
themselves for having entered upon worldly occupations by the plea of 
necessity. ‘ Mankind,” say they, ” had become so corrupt, that charity to 
Brarama was not duly attended to, and hunger compelled them to adopt 
some means of obtaining foodi ^ 


astrologer, as well as its carpenter, blacksmitii, 
barber, and watchman. The smaller have only one 
or two of the most useful artizans. 

The Patell is the head managing authority, his 
immediate assistant is the Ohongula, and both of 
them are generally of the Shooder caste. ^ 

The principal person next t o the Patell is the 
Koolkurnee, the clerk, or registrar, who is now 
generally a Bramin.f 

The Patell is assisted by the rest of the estab- 
lisbment in managing the affairs of the village ; 
and the whole are paid by lands, grain, or money, 
apportioned in shares to each indiviciiial by the 
regulations of the community. 

The Patell superintends the cultivation, 
manages the police, frequently provides for the 
amusement, as well as the protection, of the village. 
When disputes arise, which cannot be settled by 
the friendly interference of neighbours, the 
complaint is carried to the Patell, who advices, 
admonishes, and frequently induces the parties to 
compromise the matter ; but, if it seems necessary, 
the Patell assembles some of the inhabitants bek 
acquainted AYitb the circumstances, to whom the 
case is, in due form, submitted for arbitration : this 
is called a JPunchayet, which commonly consists 
of five members. Such is the simple outline of the 
civil government of a village. In criminal cases, 
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though instances are found where a Patell has 
exercised great power under the Mahratta govern- 
ment, he is not, by the acknowledged custom of the 
country, vested with the authority of fine or 
imprisonment or the power of inflicting corporal 
punishment ; when crimes of such a nature occur, 
it is the duty of the Patell to report the case to his 
supeidor, or to apprehend and forward the culprit 
to higher authority. 

The name Patell, though not a Mahomedan 
word, is supposed by the Mahratta Bramins to have 
])een introduced hy the Mahomedans. The ancient 
Hindoo appellation was Gaora^ and that of the 
managing Patell or Muqudum Gramadikaree, The 
Kulkurnee was termed Gramlekuk^ A i^rincipal 
part of the duty of the Patell and Koolkuriiee is to 
superintend the arrangement and collection of the 
revenue. It is the busisness of the Koolkurnee to 
keep all public accounts which are made uj) 
annually. In his general account the whole of the 
land is first stated ; then the commons, roads, the 
site of the village, and all waste-land incapable of 
cultivation, are deducted. The arable land is next 
shown, and alienations of every description speci- 
fied. The remainder is the land on which the 
government assessment is levied. This ought to be 
laid on with reference to the produce. By the 
ordinances of the Shasters, one-sixth of the crop is 
the lawful share payable by the ryot, or cultivator, 
to the raja. But this usage of remote antiquity 
has been long unknown in practice ; and different 
rates and modes of collection have been fixed, or 
enacted by suceeding rulers, as wisdom and good 
policy suggested, or as rapacity and necessity may 
have urged. 

The great source of revenue in every village of 
the Mahratta country is the land rent : but there 
are two other heads of collection ; the one may be 
termed the extra revenue, and the other the customs. 
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Under tlie first of tliese all taxes are comprehended, 
which, being added to the amount of the land 
assessment, the total is called the jmimabundee. 
The extra revenue, although made up of a variety 
of petty items, is neither heavy nor important. The 
customs are of a more intricate nature. The villages, 
as already observed, are commonly either termed 
Mouzas or Kusbas ; one very large village may 
constitute a Kusba without any dependent villages ; 
hut, in general, from five to twenty-five villages are 
subordinate to one Kusba ; and on this are regulated 
the complicated inland imposts which exist under 
native governments, and which are probably found- 
ed on ancient Hindoo institutions.'^ 

Independent of various allowances in kind, the 
Patells, Koolkurnees, and Ohowgulas hold about 
one-twenty-fifth of the village land rent-free. It 
is a conjecture of the more intelligent natives of 
the country, that, in ancient times, these officers, 
superintended by the superior government agents, 
collected the assessment in kind. The whole of 
the intermediate agents that may have existed bet- 
ween the Pat ell and the raja are not precisely 
ascertained ; but, at present, over several villages, 
forming a small district, there are always two 
hereditary officers — the one called Deslimoohli, 


# Kvory Kusba Las some usage m levying customs peculiar to itself ; 
import and export, which, in England, refer to the kingdom, apply in India, 
where these duties exist, to import and export to and from the Kusba or 
villages within its range. Thus, there are peculiar rates for the inhabitants 
of the Kusba, for the inhabitannts of Mouzas dependent on the Kusba, and 
for persons coniing from a distance, or from within the range of an adjoining 
Kusba, In cities, or lai’ge towns, where there are several markets, each 
separate division, whore such market is held, is called Fete, and is regulated, 
in a _ manner nearly similar. Transit duties are of two sorts— one collected 
within the range of the Kusba, and the other a general transit through the 
country. The general transit is a ready-money payment, and was commonly, 
at least by the Mahomedans, reserved by government ; but the right of 
collecting within the range of the Kusba is portioned in an intricate manner, 
and most of the permanent agents of government have some right to share 
in the customs, which by them are collected in kind. Many persons have 
pensions upon the custom ; a right of levying a small share from certain 
articles, or exacting something from every one exposing their merchandise 
on a particular raot., These descend as hereditary, and with the divisibility 
common to all Hindoo property. 

Trade in the Mahratta country, as far as authentic record exists, has 
always been a 'secondary object with the government. 
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Dessaee, or Zumeendar; and Beshpcuidy a-, 

Deslilehiih^ and Qamongo. Both these officers 
now occasionally assume the title of Zumeendarj 
l)iit the appellations BeshmooMi and Beshpaiidya 
are in more general use in the Mahratta country ; 
and their duties under the Mahomedan govern- 
ments were nearly similar in their districts to 
those of the Pateil and Koolkurnee in their 
villages. The Beshmookhs and Patells, with few 
exceptions, are Mahrattas, as the Beshpandyas 
and Koolkurnees are Bramins. Though the services 
of the Beshmookhs and Beshpandyas are in 
general dispensed with, they continue to he paid 
by a portion of land in different parts of their 
district, which may he estimated at about one- 
twentieth of the arable soil, and a twentieth of the 
goyermnent revenue, or five per cent, separately 
collected by them, and calculated agreeably to the 
revenue actually realized. But this is stated 
merely to give a general idea of their allowances, 
which are exceedingly variable ; and they have 
many rights of shares and exactions which it is 
unnecessary to enumerate. The Beshpandya has 
about half' the allowances of the Beshmookh in 
land, in kind, and in money. 

There are many conjectures as to the origin 
of Beshmookhs^ and Beshpandyas. They were, 
probably, a universal institution of the Hindoo 
states, as ancient as village establishments, or 
divisions into castes ; and the Beshadikaree and 
Boshlekuk may possibly have been the chief 
managers in the district for the time being, as the 
Graniadikaree and Gramlekuk were in the 


* The Mahotnedaus, who like other etymologists, are sooietimes very 
ingenious at the expense of correctness, derive this appellation from, words of 
their own language ; Dxis, signifying ton, and mooTch, the fist—hence, say 
they, Deslnnookh, the tenth handful, whioh- brings the signification to aocoi*d 
with the supposed original allowance of those hereditary oSiuers. Dash (or, 
in Hindoostanee, Des) signifies countr;^, moohh the mouth, and Mookhya a 
chief ; the Mahrattas say the derivation is not from Mookhya, a chief, but 
from Dosh and Mookh the mouth, or spokesman of a district. Many English- 
men have adopted the Mahomedan derivation. 
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village. t That there were Deshadikarees is proved 


t Though the probability is that the Heshadikars ware, like most Hindoo 
institutions, hereditary, there are some circumstances for and against thia 
supposition, which, as the question relates to my subject, as the origin of 
every thing regarding the rights of the people of India should be of import- 
ance, and as what I mention may be followed up by inquiries more satis- 
factory, I shall here submit these circumstances to the reader’s judgment : — 
Adikar is a Sanscrit word signifying the first or chief in employment,^ whether 
as applied to the prime minister of the state, to one deputed by him, or by 
the prince ; it likewise signifies a right, possession, previlege, or inheritance ; 
it is never, however, that I have found, used synonymously with Writtee, 
which is the Hindoo appellation of what is now more generally expressed in 
the Mahratta country by the name of Wutun Adikaree signifies a possessor, 
an heir, one who possesses some right or privilege ; it is also frequently used 
as the name of any agent of government superintending revenue affairs The 
name itself, therefore, is in favor of the supposition that the Deshadikars 
did exist as permanent hereditary officers ; and that the Deshadikaree, like 
the Gramadikaree, was the principal supei'intendenb amongst the body of 
relations for the time being. 

The reasons, however, for doubting this collusion, and for supposing the 
Deshadikars distinct from, and superior to, the Dashmookhs, are not un- 
worthy of consideration. At the present day the Mahrattas generally 
preserve all the Mahomedan forma of address in their letters and official 
papers, unless they can revert to the ancient Hindoo words and forms w'ith 
facility. On the occasion of granting enam, or rent-free lands, of any village, 
wholly or in part, there are four separate sunnuds, or deeds of gift, made 
out — 1st, one to the grantee, always conferring the grant on him and his heirs 
for ever ; 2nd, one to the Muqudum, or managing Patell in the village ; 'Sr d, 
one to the Dashmooks and Deshpandyas ; and 4th, one to the Deshadi- 
karees. The three first are addressed to the parties simply ; but to the fourth 
the address is “ Raje sree Deshadikaree wo Lekuk wurtuman bawee ” — to 
the Deshadikaree and writers now and hereafter. The terms ixsed for 
wurtuman bawee in the Mahomedan grants are hal icoistughal^ and these are 
seldom found substituted by the Mahrattas for the Sanscrit. Those who 
are inclined to defend the antiquity of the Deshmookhs’ rights say this 
address is merely applicable to the present agents, who are collectors for 
tlie govoniment, ami occupy the place which was held by the chief or 
managing Doshraookh ; whilst others adduce it as an instance of there 
having been no permanent hereditary officer between the Patell and the 
sovereign, and this ouinion they support by some plausible conjectures. 
The Dashmookhs and Deshpandyas, as now found, were, in the opinion of 
these last, an institution of the Mahomodans, when they first revolted in 
the Deocan, and adopted as an inducement for the Mahratta Naiks and 
Polygars to join their standard against the emperor ; that they promised all 
Buch officers, and all Deshadikarees, certain powers and immunities in their 
native district ; i nd hence the general introduction of the term mitun, an 
Arabic word signifiying one’s native country. To support this opinion, there 
is one curious circumstance In the oldest firmans of the Mahomedan 
princes of the Deccan, in the preamble to which the petition of the grantee 
is frequently inserted, all the claims to Deshmookhs’ wutun are made, either 
in consequence of former firmans, granted for services performed to the Beder 
Icing (the name by which the princes of the B.ahminee dynasty arc designated 
in Maharashtra), or, if the petitions be addressed to those kings, the applica- 
tion is made in oonsequence of claims to which the petitioner considers he 
has an equal right with other persons on whom aou, ten has been conferred 
agreeable to the king’s promise, should ho sucoeed in establishing his 
independence, or, in the words of the petition, on his mounting the throne. 

I am inclined to suppose, from several specimens I have examined, that these 
firmans wore forgeries, founded on an incorrect but popular Mahomodau 
opinion, and intended to impose upon the kings of Beejapoor, or rather the 
agents of that state. Their preservation in the hands of those holding the 
office is a proof that they gained their end. The Deshmookhs, however, are 
oertainly of much greater antiquity than has been supposed by some men of 
great research, in other matters connected with revenue. Mr Grant, for one, 
in his Political Analysis, fixes the date of the original institution in A. D. 
1582, during the reign, of Akber. 
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by tbe Wldnyaniskwur Shaster,^ in which it is 
expressly stated that the appeal from the 
Pimchayet, assembled by order of the G-ramadikaree, 
was to the Deshadikaree ; but there is as yet no 
proof of the Deshadikarees having been a permanent 

0 and hereditary officer, with lands and immunities 
such as the Desmookhs had under the Mahomedan 
princes of the Deccan. 

The institution of Deshmookh, however, on 
that footing, if not prior to the rise of the 
Bahminee dynasty, is at least coeval with it in 
Maharashtra ; but as a Hindoo state succeeded that 
of the Mahomedans, the Deshmookhs never had the 
assurance to attempt to impose upon their own 
nation, by pretending to rights such as were so 
precipitately granted to the same class of people 
by the British government in Bengal under the 

1 permanent revenue settlement, which is aptly 

* named the zumeendaree system, to distinguish 

it from all other schemes or systems ever known 
in India. 

But whatever may have been the origin of 
these officers, the confirming or withholding of 
their rights, as far back as we have any authentic 
trace, has always been a strong political instrument 
in the hands of every prevailing power in 
Maharashtra; whether that power sprang from 
internal insurrection or foreign conquest, and 
whether the Deshadikars were mere agents or 
hereditary officers of Hindoo institution, there 
is no doubt that, previous to the Mahomedan 
conquest, they had in many instances obtained 
more or less power, with that gradual advance to 


One susmise in support of the antiquity of Deshmookhs and Deesaeos is 
that of the Ceylon Deasauvas, I do not offer it as a conjecture of their 
having: origrinated in that insland ; but any Bramin in Maharashtra can tell 
that Himadh Punt, the famous physician -who onred Bibeshun, the brother 
of Eawun, introdued the art of writing the Morh character, and several other 
hints useful to his countrymen, from the Rakshus, or Demons of Lnnka, 

* This is one of the books of the Dhurm Shaster, and is considered of 
pi, great antiquity ; the author was the celebrated Roahee Yadnewulkya. 
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independeiice whicli is conveyed in the appellations 
of naik,^ polygar, and raja, assumed by them 
according to circumstances. 

This brief account of the establishments and 
institutions will, it is hoped, prove useful to 
the reader, and his attention is now solicited 
to one short definition of some importance. All 
property, or shares of hereditary right in land, 
or in "the district and village establishments, 
termed under the ancient Hindoo governments 
Wriitee;\ is now best known thoughout the 
Mahratta country by the name of loutmi and 
the holder of any such enjoys, what is considered 
very respectable, the application of loutundar. 

These preliminary explanations being afforded, 
we shall proceed to the period when the 
Mahomedans first invaded the Deccan. Drom 
that time the Mahrattas were quite lost sight 
of, and so little attention was paid to them that, 
in the seventeenth century, when they started 
up from their native hills and plains, they were, 
to other nations, a new and almost unknown 
race of people. The object of this work is to 
endeavour to afford some information respecting 
the condition of the Mahrattas under the 
Mahomedan dynasties, and to trace, more clearly 
than has yet been done, the rise, progress, decline, 
and fall of our predecessors in conquest in India, 
whose power, it will be preceived, was gradually 
gaining strength before it found a head in the 
far-famed adventurer, Sivajee Bhonslay. 


* Naik means njaster, Naik was common title of tiie Mahratta chiefs in 
the service of the Mabomodans. 

t Writtee is a Sanscrit word signifying livelihood. 

tWutun is an Arabic word, winch means one’s native country, as 
explained in a former note. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Oonqtwst of the Deccan hy the IlaJiomeclam.— 
They cross the NerhiiddaJt and penetrate to 
Deogurh. — Establish tJmr sovereignty. — Deogurh 
becomes the capital of the JKahomedan empire 
in India, mid its name changed to Doulutabad. 
-—An insurrection lays the foundation of an 
independent kingdom in the Deccan. — The 
Dalmiinee dynasty.— Its duration.— Condition 
of the Mahrattas during its existence.— Em o 
insurrections of the Mahrattas against their 
Mahomedan rulers.— The dreadful famine, 
Doorga Deioee.— Districts depopulated.— Mill 
fo7ds in piossession of polygars and robbers . — 
An expedition sent to restore order. — Dadoo 
Ntirsoo Kallay. — his revenue arrangements . — 
A second and a third expedition. — Treacherous 
massacre of the Mahomedan army by a Makratta 
raga.—Goncan^ reduced A. D. 14<m.— Decline 
of the Bahminee dynasty, and immediate causes 
which led to it. 


The conquests of the Mahomedan^ in India 
were preceded by plundering incursions. They 
first passed the Attock'*' in the end of the tenth 
century, and 300 years afterwards, 8,000 horse, 
headed by Alla-ud-deen Khiljee, crossed the 
Nerbuddah, traversed Candeish, and suddenly 
appeared before Deogurh. 

The reigning prince, a Mahratta, named 
Ramdeo Eao Jadow, after a slight attempt to 
defend the town, retired into the fort, and 
negotiated a treaty with AUa-ud'*deen, by which 
the raja agreed to^ pay the invaders a considerable 
ransom, on condition of their retiring from his 
countr y. The terms were concluded, and the 

crossed the Lower Sinde before they prenetrated by 
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Malxomedans about to fulfil the couditionj when 
the son of the raja, who had collected an army, 
advanced upon Beogurh. Without regard to the 
existing treaty, and contrary to the express 
injunctions of his father, he sent an insolent 
message to Alla-ud-deen, which brought on an 
immediate action, and, although at first doubtful, 
the result was a complete defeat to the Hindoos, 

After this event, the Haja had to pay dear for 
the treachery of his son. The demands of the 
exasperated conquerors were exorbitant ; and the 
treasures of the kingdom, together with the 
cession of Elichpoor and its dependencies, was the 
price at which they agreed to abide by the former 
stipulation. 

The riches and the fame thus acquired by 
Alla-ud-deen paved the way to his usurpation of 
the throne of Bellii. During his reign three great 
armies were sent into the Deccan under his 
favourite Mullik Kafoor, by which Telingana was 
overrun, the greater part of Maharashtra conquered, 
and the whole country plundered from the 
Herbuddah to Cape Comorin. 

The disorders, however, which broke out in 
different parts of the imperial territories during 
the latter years of the reign of Alla-ud-deen, 
and the internal intrigues and commotions which 
prevailed in the court of Delhi for some years 
after his death, gave the natives of the Deccan an 
oiiportunity of re-establishing the Hindoo sove- 
reignty, and of regaining possession of every part, 
except the fortress of Deogurh, which continued 
to hold out until the emperor Mu])arik advanced 
with a great army to its relief ; on which Hirpal 
Deo, and the othen rajas who assisted in the seige, 
hastily retired. But Hirpal Deo was pursued, 
ta ken, and inhumanly flayed alive by order of the 
emperor, 
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In the reign of the emperor Tughluk, a 
A.D 1323 second insurrection in the Ducciui 
, . , , . inelled by his son Yoonas, 

who carried his arms into the heart of Telingana 
and tiiiallj reduced its capital, A. D. 1323. ’ 

_ The conquest of Telingana and the capture of 
Warangole drove manj of the chief inhahitants 
from their home : two of them, about twelve 
years after the conquest of the countrv, founded 
tHe city of Jleejanugur, on the banks of the 
ioongbudra; which soon became the head of the 
most powerful state south of the hTerbuddah.* 
Yoonas, after the successful termination of 
A. D. 1325. returned in triumph to 

1325, he 

succeeded his father, and ascended the throne 
under the name of Mohummud Tughluk Shah, 
j, , This prince was the most accom 2 )lished scholar 
01 his age ; but as a ruler he was cruel, rash, and 
speculative. Two years after he had ascended the 
throne, the Moghuls advanced in great force to 
the gates of Delhi, whence their retreat was pur- 
chased at an enormous expense. The spoils of the 
Carnatic and the sack of Dhoor Snmmooder f 
were not sufficient, in Mohummud’s estimation 
to repair this loss. He adopted many absurd 
measures for replenishing his treasury, at the 
expense of public confidence and public credit. 
Ho planned an expedition into China, and lost an 
army in^ the attempt. He issued a copper coin 
at a nominal value equivalent to silver, without 
any security for the payment of such tokens; and 
he adopted the ruinous and cruel scheme of 
removing the whole population of Delhi to 
Deoprh, to which latter he gave the name of 
Doulutabad. This removal was enforced, and an 




+ ^ f Wilks’ Historical Sketches. 

capital of Bulal Deo, raia of the 
nions theprincipalsea-portof^hisdomi- 

nnkhow4.ow£g totSeSrofth“^^ but that its site and harbour are 
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imperial edict rendered Delhi desolate, distracted 
the minds of the people^ and shook the empire to 
its centre. 

Disturbances broke out in various parts of the 
kingdom, and the emperor had scarcely quelled 
one insurrection when accounts of revolt in an 
opposite quarter were brought to him. An 
invasion of the Afghans, and a subsequent insur- 
rection of some northern tribes, kept the imperial 
army employed at a distance from the new capital ; 
and the deposed Baja of Warangole, aided by 
some troops of the Carnatic, waged a successful 
war against the Mahomedan invaders. 

The emperor was preparing a large army with 
the design of completely subjugating the Deccan, 
when a rebellion broke out, which laid the founda- 
tion of the independent Mahomedan dynasties 
south of the Nerbuddah. This rebellion originated 
in the flight of some refractory nobles from 
Guzerat, who had participated in a revolt that had 
just been quelled by the emperor ; and in dread of 
punishment, they sought refuge with Kutullugh 
Khan, the governor of Doulutabad, by whom they 
had been received, in hopes that time or circums- 
tances might induce the emperor to overlook their 
misconduct. For affording this protection the 
governor fell under the displeasure of Mohummud j 
he was removed from his government, and orders 
were sent to collect the fugitive nobles, to promise 
them pardon, and to conduct them to the imperial 
presence. 

They proceeded, under the most solemn 
assurances of forgiveness, towards Guzerat, whore 
the royal camp then was, but, on approaching the 
confines of that province, some circumstances 
occurred wliich led them to suspect that treachery 
was intended i upon which they rose on their guard, 
A B. 1344 killed the officer sent in charge of 

them, and erecting the standard 
of rebellion, marched back towards Doulutabad. 
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They were joined by several Hindoo chiefs, 
disgusted with the tyranny of the emperor; and 
by me time they had reached Houlutahad, their 
numbers were so formidable, that the garrison 
were encouraged to declare for the insurgents ; 
which they did by confining their governor and 
delivering up the fortress. 

It was now necessary to elect a head, and as 
there had been yet no individual sufficiently con- 
spicuous for personal ability, their choice, in the 
meantime, rested on a commander of a thousand 
horse, named Ismael ; and in this election they 
wem probably infiuenced by the hope that Mullik 
Moogh, the brother of Ismael, who commanded the 
impeml army in Malwa, would be dratra over to 
their party. The new king assumed the name of 
iVasir-ud-deen. 

^ The emperor Mohummud, on hearing of this 
fomidable rebellion, marched from Huzerat with 
a large army ; and on arriving near Hoiiiutabad 
he found the rebel forces drawn up to engage him — 
a severe action took place ; and although indecisive, 
the imperial army remained masters of the field of 
battle. 

The insurgents not having obtained a first 
advantage, held a consultation, when it was 
lesolved that bTasir-ud-deen should defend the 
fortress of Douiutabad ; whilst the other chiefs 
retiring to different districts, prosecuted a desultory 
warfare. 

. the rebel chiefs particularly distin- 

guished for bravery and conduct, was Zuffir Khan 
who, from a very humble origin, had risen to high 
command, and was destined to be the founder of a 
race of kings. 

The emperor, on discovering^ the plans of the 
insurgents, immediately invested Douiutabad, and 
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detaclied a force under Ummad-ool-Moolk 
Tebreezee to pursue Zufiir Kban. Tlie garrison 
was reduced to extremity, when information was 
received, that another insurrection bad broken out 
at Belbi, wMcb obbged tbe emperor to proceed 
tbitber, leaving tbe siege to be carried on by bis 
officers. Tbe Deccanees, encouraged by bis depar- 
ture, collected from all quarters to annoy tbe army 
before Boulutabad ; which so alarmed tbe officers 
that they hastily raised tbe siege, and retreated to 
the Kerbuddab, closely pursued, and constantly 
harassed, by tbe Deccan cavalry. 

Zuffir Kban, who was apprized of this turn in 
tbe affairs of his party, being at tbe head of 20,000 
horse, now advanced towards Dmmad-ool-Moolk 
Tebreezee, who, instead of continuing tbe pursuit, 
took post with Ms largo army at Beder. This 
gave Zuffir Kban a great political advantage, which 
he judiciously improved, by merely showing that 
be was at tbe bead of a party already capable of 
facing the imperial army, until he had induced the 
Raja of Telingana to detach 15,000 horse to bis 
assistance, and bad obtained a reinforcement of 5,000 
men from Doulutabad. He then attacked the im- 
])eriabsts ; and after an obstinate and bloody battle, 
in which Ummad-ool-Moolk was slain, victory 
declared in favour of Zuffir Kban. Detachments 
vrere immediately sent to occupy tbd country, 
\rbilst th(i main body marched in triumph towards 
Doulutabad. Kasir-ud-deen came out to meet 
Zuffir Kban; and observing tbe greater weight 
and ascendancy already acquired by his successful 
general, be prudently assembled tbe nobles, and 
requesting their permission to resign his crown, 
recommended their electing Zuffir Kban to the 
government of the kingdom ; a proposition which 
was at once applauded and acceded to. 

Zuffir Khan was said to have been originally 
the slave of a Bramin, an inhabitant of Delhi, 
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named Kangoh,* who, liaYing discovered Ms 
merits, gave him liberty, and assisted, as well as 
foretold, his subsequent fortune. On being 
raised to empire, Zuffir Khan did not forget Ms 
protector ; the Bramin was appointed to the 
charge of the treasury, and had the honor of 
giving the appellation of Bahminee to a dynasty 
of Patan kings, ZufFir Khan was recognized as 

•o sovereign in the year 1347, and 

assumed the title of Sultan Alla- 
ud-deen Hoossein Kangoh Bahminee. We have 
seen that this revolution was aided by the native 
princes of the Deccan, and from several cir- 
cumstances in the conduct of the war, particularly 
the desultory plan adopted by the insurgents, 
which always requires the aid of the native 
inhabitants of any country, there is strong 
presumption of their having contributed more to 
its success than the Mussulman historian was 
aware of, or perhaps was willing to allow. There 
are many recorded proofs of the new Sultan’s 
prudence; but his wisdom is most conspicuous 
in the conciliatory measures he adopted for 
obtaining the entire possession of the districts 
which had been before subject to the Mahomedans, 
binding all classes of his new subjects to his 
interests, and gaining the friendship and support 
of the Baja of Warungole, in whom the 
Mahomedans had previously found a watchful and 
implacable enemy. 

The death of the emperor of Delhi, Mohum- 
mud Tughluk Shah, relieved the new Sultan 
from all apprehensions in that quarter. He 
very early employed the minds of the warlike 


* The story altogether, as detailed by Ferishta, bears the"marks of 
tradition — an observation of no conseiluenoe in this place ; but it may be 
remarked that all Bramins now in the Deooan, holding the oiEce of 
Qanoongo, which is similar to that of Deshpandya, are invariably called 
Kangoh in the corrupt dialect of Maharashtra, and that even in Persian 
this corruption is found, spelt both with the baf 'and'qaf. 
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by his son. ’ 

14th Sulton, Mahmood Shah Bahminea, who died in 1518, and his son 
15th Sultan, Ahmed Shah Bahminee, was his nominal suocessoi* wKn 
„ ,, y®“? afterwards, or in 1520, and to fill his nlaee ’ 

16th Sultan, jU^-ud-deen (HI.) was set up as suooessor, but^ was afterw 
stnotly confined m 1526, when Kulleem OollT BahmSel' 

^ith him er 


and turbulent people over whom he ruled, by 
directing their attention to conquests in the 
Carnatic ; and the subsequent rivalry with the 
Eajas of Beejanugur probably preserved the 
kingdom of his successors from internal decay, 
for a much longer period than if they had been 
able to extend their conquests rapidly, or if their 
seditious armies had been left to the enjoyment 
oi:“ a mischievous repose.^ 

The Bahminee dynastyf may be said to have 
existed upwards of a century and a half ; during 
that period we may learn something of the 
condition of the Mahrattas from Mahomedan 

«= The foregoing short abstract of Mahomedan history is almost entirely 
from Eerisbta. Ferishta continues our best authority up to the beginning 
of the seventeenth century ; but wherever I may adopt other authorities 
I shall never intentionally omit mentioning them, as well in acknowledgment 
as in proof. ° 

t The names of the sncoessors of Sultan Alla-ud-deeUj with the dates of 
their reign, according to Ferishta, are as follow : — 

The 1st Sultan having died in 1357, was succeeded by his son 

2nd Sultan, Mohummud Shah Bahminee, died in 1374, and was succeeded by 
his son. ^ 

3rd Sultan, Mujahid Shah Bahminee was assassinated in 1377 by his uncle 
and successor. 

4th Sultan, Daood Shah Bahminee only reigned about one month, when he 
was assassinated at the instigation of Eoopurwur Agah, and was 
succeeded by 

5tb Sultan, Mahmood Shah Bahminee, a younger son of the first Sultan 
died in 1396, and was succeeded by his son. ’ 

6th Sultan, Ghazee-ud-deen Shah Bahminee, who reigned one month and 
twenty days, when he was assassinated by Lallcheen, a Turkish 
slave, and was succeeded by his brother. 

7th Sultan, Shumse-ud-deen Shah Bahminee, was dethroned after a reign 
Sf months, and was succeeded by the son of Daood 

bnan Jjahmmee. 

8th Sultan, Firoze (Eozi Ufzoon) Shah Bahminee, died in 1422 and wno 
succeeded by his brother. ’ ^ 

9th Sultan, Abraed^Shah Wullee Bahminee, died in 1434, and was succeeded 

10th Sultan, Alla-ud-deen (11.) Shah Bahminee, died in 1457 and wa« 
succeeded by his son. ’ 

llthSultan, Humaioon Shah Bahminee, commonly called Zalim or the 
tyrant, who died the victim of passion and cruelty in 1460 and 
was succeeded by his son. ^ 

12th Sultan, Nkam^Shah Bahminee, died in 1462, and was succeeded by his 
i, who died in 1482, and was succeeded 
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history ; and a few circumstances may be gleaned 
from the legends (or Bukers), which are found in 
possession of most of the descendants of the old 
Mahratta families. 

It has already been stated that the country, 
at the period of the Mahomedan conquest, appeak* 
to have been divided into many small principalities, 
more or less independent. It is probable that 
most of those poly gars, whose country lay in 
the accessible parts, were induced either to ioin 
or to submit to the head of the new state in 1847 , 
which is the date assigned"^ to the accession of 
Sultan AUa-ud-deen. 

The new Sultan was obliged from his situation 
to conciliate the people of the country, and he 
either bestowed hereditary lands and immunities 
on the leading men, or confirmed them in those 
they already enjoyed as Deshmookhs and Besh- 
pandyas. He likewise appears to have conferred 
some subordinate military rank on a few of the 

+ 1 ,. ‘^‘^® four eras used in the H^atta country beei^s 

^ the Soomm, or Arabic ^ar* 

ooraraenoing from the 
objects at hand are discernible ; therefore the 

^ *«® I*® same as with ns • 

S Ttnrday mormng at 1, 2, or 3 A. m. woold be the latter part of their 

the beginning of 
corresponding with the end of the Hindoo mlnth 
WeyshaJi, ov beginning of Jesht. Although the Hindoo year is lunar 
oV^iiSp^f-?r*° solar time by the intervention of the AdJieeJc Muheeuu, 
or inteicalary month, being one month counted twice over in every fourth 
year j and again iurther corrected by the throwing out oL moS from 
one year in every three cycles of 60 years each, or 180 years. The month 
thrown out is termed Kshy-mast^ or the deficient month. 

+ 1 /iTi® 1 appears that the Soorsun (generally written Shuhoorsun 

by the Mussulma,ns) was introducedlon the Mirg. in Heeirea 745. which 
corresponds wigi A. D. 1344-45, and hence it would appear that it 
must have originated with Mohummud Tughluk Shah. Ut was much 
^ ® Emperor Akber to introduce 

so useless an innovation ; but it was in the reign of Akber that the 
Fuaslee era comme-nced to the north of the Nerbuddah, and it was 
^ grandson, Shah Jehan, in the year 
of the Heejree 1047 or A. D. 1637-38. The Soorsun and Fusslee eras S 
merely solar years, setting out with the date of the year of the Heejroe 
commenced, but without making allowance in future reckoni^ 
for the difference between the solar and lunar years, by which means 
Sd" FuSft century. Both the Soorsun 

pp are called Mirg, or the husbandman's year, from their 

commencing at the season when the fields begin to be sown, 

Ydi,l, 
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chiefs, and to have appropriated lands in ia^heer 
tor the maintenance of small bodies of horse • but 
such lands seem to have always been within the 
.lurisdiction of some greater Mahomedan iaffheer- 
daij himself subordinate to the governor of a 
a great province. By such means did the Sultan 
land the natives of the country to his interest 
X-fe.had obtained possession of almost the whole 
of MaharasMra, except the Ooncan-Ghaut-Mahta 
from the Poorundhur range of hills to the 
Hurnkassee riveiywhich, together with the coast 
from Dahiil to Cape Ramas, was not entirely 
conquered by the Mahomedans for upwards of a 
century after the establishment of the Deccan 
monarchy. There were very few insurrections 
occasioned by the natives of the country against 
their Mahomedan rulers : the first took place 
A. D. 1366. of Sultan 

^ 4 . 1 Shah, about the year 

1366, or after his return from his first expedition 
to the Carnatic. 

The insurrection alluded to was headed by 
one of his own officers, named Bahi-am Khan 
Muzenderanee. The oircumstancos which we 
rise to it were the report of the Sultan’s dSith, 
md the absence of the troops from Doulutabad upon 
the Carnatic expedition. Bahram Khan was in- 
cited to this rebellion by a Mahratta chief, named 
Jadow,t who was probably a relation or a dcsccnd- 
ant of the ancient rajas, as he is termed chief of 
the ]Sikas, andthe Jadows are still Deshmoohlis 
m that part of the country. The insurgents wore 
joined by the :fe]a of Buglana ; whilst other chiefs 
m Berar, with true Mahratta poKcy, secretly sent 

Malii-atta MSS, are not known.- 

the .llaja of DeognS; Earn deo ^ de.scondant of 

according to all Hindoo MSS? and it is^ntrt lmnrnB?Bi Ueogurh, 

ma.y have been Govind deo j’adow. improbable that thjs chief’s name 
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reinforcements ^ of tm Bahrain Khan seized 

on all the collections he could obtain, ainl the 
greater part of the district, which from the time 
ot Katoor, appears to have got the name of 
Maharasht,^ fell into his hands. 

Mohiimmiid Shah sent remonstrances, and 
trom a personal regard for Bahrain Khan, offered 
1 terms ; Imt as he was 

under Miratta influence, he did not comply with, 
ttie Sultan s offers. The insurgents marched to 
Pyetun, where they collected a great crowd of 
needy adventures, such as appear to have at all 
times swarmed in the Deccan. 

The advanced force which composed the bulk 
7..™ ^^^Itan s army, was commanded by Musnud 
Ah Khan Mohummud, a veteran officer, who not 
choosing to engage hastily, halted at Sewgaom, a 
Pyetun. When encamped there 
liahram Khan made an attempt to surprise him • 
but on finding Musnud Ali on his guard, he 
iniudiciously returned to his own lines, thus 
showing the enemy his weakness, and leaving his 
own troops to suppose that their chief was doubt- 
lul ot the result of an equal engagement. The 
consequence was, of course, fatal. Musnud Ali 
nnmediately prepared to attack him, and sent 
intelligence to the Sultan, who was hunting among 
the hills in rear of the army, that he was about to 
engage the rebels. The Sultan immediately 
gaUoped forward and joined his troops just as 
the battle was about to commence. The news of 
his arrival^ quelled the insurrection. The .Raja of 
Bugiana instantly fled, and the others followed * 
Bahram Khan and Jadow first sought refuo*e in 
Doulutabad, and afterwards in Guzerat, beyond 

tract* SonrXrr some snaall 

a .=»o.t.dir il 
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the pursuit of their enemies. This was the only 
insurrection of any consequence in Maharashtra 
up to the period when the Bahminee dynasty 
began to decline, when some of the garrisons, 
composed of Mahrattas, took an opportunity of 
throwing off their allegiance.^ 

In 1396, the dreadful famine, distinguished 
A D 1396 others by the name of 

the Doorga Deioee^ commenced in 
Maharashtra. It lasted, according to Hindoo 
legends, for 12 years. At the end of that time 
the periodical rains returned ; but whole districts 
were entirely depopulated, and a very scanty 
revenue was obtained from the territory between 
the Godavery and Kistna for upwards of 30 
years afterwards. The hill forts and strong 
places, previously conquered by the Mahome- 
dans, had fallen into the hands of polygars and 
robbers ; and the returning cultivators were 
driven from their vOlages.f An army was 
sent in the year 1429, in the 
reign of Sultan Ahmed Shah 
Wullee Bahminee, to extirpate the banditti, to 
give security to the people, and to restore 
order in the country. This expedition was 
commanded by Mullik-ool-Tijar, who was accom- 
panied by the hereditary Deshmookhs of the 
districts, wherever they remained, and an 
experienced Bramin named Hadoo Nursoo Kallay. 
Their first operations were against some Bamoosees 
in Kuttao Des, and a body of lianditti that 
infested the Mahadco hills. J The army next 
marched towards Waee, reduced several forts, 
and even descended into the Ooncan ; * but 
Mullik-ool Tijar appears on this occasion to have 
crossed the Ghauts without penetrating into 


* rerishta. 

t Mahratta MSS,, and a fiman in possession of one of the Waee 
Deehmookhs. 

X Mahratta MSS, 
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the fastnesses of the mountains on either side. 
On his return to Beder, Dadoo ISTursay, and a 
Turkish eunuch of the court, were left to arrange 
the country and recal the inhabitants.* * * § As 
the former boundaries of villages were forgotten, 
Dadoo Nursay, in fixing new limits, extended 
them very much, and threw two or three 
villages into one. Lands were given to all who 
would cultivate them : for the first year no rent 
was required ; and for the second a tohrai full 
of grain for each heega% was all that was 
demanded. But the result of this expedition was 
a mere temporary relief from the heavy contribu- 
tions which the banditti of the Ghaut-Mahta were 
in the habit of exacting ; and it soon appeared 
that there could be no effectual security afforded 
to the villages until the whole of the hill forts 
should be reduced. § 

A second expedition was sent in 1436, under 
AD 1436 Bilawur Khan ; but little having 
been effected by him, a third was 
prepared under the command of Mullik-ool-Tijar, 
in the reign of Sultan Alla-ud-deen (II.) Bahminee, 
and during the administration of Meamun Oolla 
Deccanee, who formed a plan of reducing not only 
the hill forts in the Syhadrce range, but likewise 
the unsubdued part of the Ooncan to the south- 
ward of Babul. 

Mullik-ool-Tijar, having undertaken the con- 
duct of the war, marched at the head of a choice 
body of troops, the ffower of the Beccan army. 

* Prom Kallay’s surname, wliich sounds like Kala (black), these two are 
said to have been called the black and white eunuchs — Kala Khojeh and 
Grora Khojeh. European Turks early found their way to the Mahomedan 
court in the Deccan, 

+ A tobra is a leather bag used to feed horses, by putting in the grain, 
and tying it on the mouth by a thong which passes over the horse’s head 
like a head-stall, and is fastened by putting it through a running noose on 
one side of Ue tobra. It is a part of the accoutrements of every Maliratta 
horseman. 

t A Beega, according to the present measurement, approaches to within 
l-15tb of an acre ; under some of the Mahomedan states it wag much gmaller. 

§ Mahratta MSS. 
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This officer began on a systematic plan of conqner- 
ing and regulating the country to be subdued, He 
established his head-quarters at Chakun, and 
raised a fort near the city of Joonere. Thence he 
sent out detachments, at different times, into the 
Concan,^and reduced several rajas to subiection. 
At length he uioved in person to that part of the 
country and laid seige to a fort, the raja of which 
was obliged to deliver himself up with all his 
family. 

This raja s surname was Sirkay ; and he was 
without doubt, a descendant of that polygar who 
obtained possession of the range of country about 
the source of the Kistna, after the Raja of Panaila 

was conquered in the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, by the Raja Singin. 

Miillik-ool-Tijar^^ M on the raja’s re- 
nouncing his own faith, and embracing the tenents 
of the Koran. The enraged but subtle Raja, with the 
true policy of a Mahratta when he intends deadly 
vengeance, humbly represented that there existed 
between him and the Raja of Singur,t a fort in the 
territory of Kondan,j: a family competition and 
rivalry and that they were near relations ; that 
should he embrace the Mahomcdan faith, and the 
Raja of Kondan remain in power without the loss 
of his caste, he should become obnoxious to his 
subjects, and that his rival would excite rebellion 
andteumph over him. He, therefore, proposed 

Chakun is a small fort 18 miles north from Pnnnp v, r 
with towers at the angles and centres of the faces • iiearly square 

t Mahratta MSS, 

escription of the country, as given by rerishta, than kjJS. 
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that Kondan should first be taten nr.,i i, a 
himself, or one of Ms relation whef I “ 

not only to embrace the faith of IsMm°C/to 
mint an annual tribute to the Sultan w „ 

M,«l, b„„l in Ih, nlgt^ n,J 

A. D 1463. Mahomedans, together udth their 
^ general, when bm-iecl in 
were inhumanly massacred by the IhArattas 
remainder of the Sultan’s arm v r^re.S't T?® 
Sirkay family regained possession of their cou’ntrv*^ 
and for a period of nearly 16 yrarc LT « 
attempt was made to foLw^ ud the 
Meamun Oolla Deccanee. P t le plan of 

It is not known at what period Goa came into 
A. D. 1469. . possession of the raias of 

them A. D. 

the reign of _ Mohummud sLh “ 

expedition which terminated in the canture of 
Goa and the complete subjugation of the* wt f 

of that strong country wMch is in^ded in^tb! 
south-west corner of Maharashtra. ' “ 

The tract so reduced remained buf o Trri 
short time under the sovereigns of the 
dynasty. The structure that had bL tiTTl 
and reared by Alla-ud-deen continued to be 
np by his successors • hut tbp niTci t)uilt 

lofty to sustain its own weigh/ without ^a'l'w ® l°° 
basis; imd the great ad&on M toritoy to“fr’ 
eastward, which was acquired bv / 
Mohummud Shah over SfjaTf 

The date of the extinction of the dynasty ;« 

A. D. 162^ If 6 ; but long before thTpSod 

aere were .in fact five septate 
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states imdep Mahomedan Mugs in the Deccan 
1, Edit Shahee, or Eeejapoor ; 2 , Kootnb Shahee, 
Grolcondah, or Hyderabad ; 3, TJmmad Shahee, or 
Berar ; 4 Nizam Shahee, or Ahmednugur ; and 6, 
Bureed Shahee, or Ahmedahad Beder. Of these 
live independent states, which sprang from the 
dismemberment of the first Mahomedan Mngdom, 
only three existed at the period when the Mahratta 
people began to emerge from subjugation, and to 
be conspicuous as actors in the affairs of India. 

The history of these Mohomedan kingdoms, 
as far as regards the detail of events, is already 
accessible to the public* up to the commencement 
of the seventeenth century; but the immediate 
cause of the downfal of the Eahminee dynasty, 
and a brief notice of the origin and progress of the 
states alluded to, are connected with our subject, 
and must be introduced as conducive to perspi- 
cuity. 

At the period of the first Sultan’s death in 
1357, the dominion of the Mahomedans in the 
Deccan extended over almost the whole of Maha- 
rashtra : a small portion of Telingana, together 
with Baichore and Moodgul in the Carnatic, were 
also in their possession. When Mohummud Shah 
Bahminee succeeded to the throne, one of his first 
arrangements was to divide his country into four 
parts, which he termed Turufs ; and to each he 
appointed a governor, who was styled Turufdar. 

In the course of 130 years, the territory had 
been greatly increased by conquests from the 
neighbouring rajas of Beejanugur, Telingana, the 
Ooncan polygars, the Raja of Orissa, and others, — 
the governments of all, except Beejaungur, having 
been almost entirely subverted ; hut the original 
four divisions, subject to the defects attendant on 
old establishments never revised, had been so 
greatly enlarged, that the governors became too 


♦ Scott’a Translation of Ferishta. 
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powerful to be either controlled or superintended. 
ITnder such circumstances, the application of a 
remedy is very difficult. About the year 1478, an 
attempt was made by Kbajeli 
Jehan Gawan, the able minister of 
Mohiimmud Shah, to divide the authority, and to 
preserve a due insight into the affairs of each 
province. His plan will be best understood by 
showing the original divisions of the kingdom, and 
the new sub-divisions which he projected. The 
names of the governors appointed to each are 
added ; and this abstract is recommended to the 
particular attention of the reader. 

Old Dividons. New Divisiona. 

Ist. Kulburga — of whioh, as of all the rest, two governments wore 
formed : — 

let. Beeja poor— with many districts as far as the 
Boenia , and including Eaichore 
and Moodgul, To this I^hajeh 
Jehan Gawan was himself ap- 
pointed. 

2rid. Ahsnnabad — whioh included Kulburga and 
Sugger, Nnldroog and Sh®la- 
poor, and was placed in c.harge 
of the Abyssinian onnnoh, 
Dustoor Deenar, 

2nd Daulufnhad.^STd. Doulutabad— of which Etisoof Adil Khan 
Sawoe was appointed governor. 

4th Jooners— with the Concan, and the districts 
as far south as Goa and Bel- 
gaom, wore conferred on Pukhir- 
ool-Moolk. 

3rd. Teling(tna,~5th. Eajamuudree— Mausulipatam , Pilk o n dah, 
Oureah, and other places were 
held in the name of Nizim-ool- 
Moolk Byheree 

6th Warungole — was given in charge to Azim 
Khan, 

4th, Bernr . — 7th. Gawel— was placed under Putib Oolla tJmmad- 

ool-Moolk 

8th Mahoor —Under the Abyssinian Khodawnnd 
Khan. 

In order to preserve au insight into the affairs 
of these governments, the revenues of several 
places, in each of the eight divisions, were reserved 
for the .Sultan’s private expenses, and particular 
collectors appointed to manage them. 

Had these measures been steadily superintend- 
ed for any length of time, a dne ascendancy in 
the head of the state might long have been pre- 
served ; but Khajeh Jehan’s influence could not 

Vol. I, 1 
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withstand the malice of his enemies, by whom a 
conspiracy was formed ai^ainst his life : he was 
talsely accused by them, and rashly and wronrfully 
put to death, by order of Mohummnd Shah. 

1 against which his measures were 

calculated to provide, were hastened by this event, 
Xlie chiefs, who had been the enemies of Khaieh 
Jehan only remained with the Sultan, in hopes 
ol enlarging then- own power by the ruin of those 
who were the friends of the late minister 
Nizam-ool-Moolk Byheree was the person supposed 
to have laid the plan for the destruction of Khaieh 
Jehan, The origin and the career of Nizam-oh- 
Moolk are remarkable : he was the son of a 
Bramm Koolkumee of the town of Pathree* 
and accompanied his father to the Carnatic during 
ae prevalence _ of a famine at their native plaef 
When residmg m that country, the Bramih bov 

Mahomedan tro<5)s^ 
m one of the expeditions of Ahmed Shah Wullee 
Bahmmee, and brought as a slave to that Sultan 

SiulHk°“Hoter ““1 

Shah, he was raised to thri^Tnk f ErTor 
coinmander of 1,000 horse, and by degrees attahiS 

Nizam-ool-Moolk, appoir^ed to the government*^ of 
Telingana, a portion of 4ich was assigned to him 

tho* oul Sultan! pTotthig 

Bur-Olb ^ “ ““ deservedly resp^ed* 

But although his ambition was thus S™.av 

Ratified, a worse fate was reserved for himsolf^ 
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lie was, ill the end, treacherously mnrdeml by a 
in-etch whom he had rescued from misery, and 
elevated to power. 

After the death of Khajeh Jehan, the principal 
governors paid no respect to the authority of 
Mohummud Shah ; and although some of them 
preserved a show of obedience, they gi-aduallv 
assumed independence. ' 

Hence arose those kingdoms in the Deccan 
the subjugation of which for a very long period 
employed the descendants of Timour, and durino- 
tile struggle, the Mahomedans, whilst exhausting 
tliemselves, were gradually exciting that turlnilent 
predatory spirit, which, though for ages smothered 
was inherent in the Hindoo natives of Maharash- 
tra ill this manner, the contention of their 
conquerors stirred those latent embers, till, like the 
parched grass, kindled amid the forests of the 
Syhadree mountains, they liurst forth in spreading 
flame, and men afar off wondered at the confla<'‘ra- 
tion. ® 
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Mve hulepemlent States arise from the dmnem- 

Z''Tfi ^fr-ti<^^-Portu0nese ippeZm 
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— Khan Jehan Locl% his rebellion and death . — 
Shahjee Bhonslay enters the Moghul sermoe , — 
Allmice hetimwt Mortiza Nizam Shah and the king 
of Beejapoor. — Army of Beejapoor defeated by 
the Moghuls. — F^dih Khan murders Mortiza Nizam 
Shah — negotiates loith the emperor — obtains some 
districts preDiously promised to Shahjee.—Shahjee 
in disgust joins the army of Beejapoor. — But Ik 
Khan treacherously breaks with the Moghuls . — 
Siege and surrender of Boulutabad.- — Moghuls 
repulsed before Btiririda, mid compelled to retreat 
to Burhanpoor. — Shakjee's regency.— Shah Jehan^s 
policy . — TKar ivith Beejapoor — peace concluded — 
terms. — Shahjee maintains a desultory ‘warfare — is 
at last compelled to yields and enter the service of 
Beejapoor. — Knd of the Byheree dynasty. 

By the distribution of the governments under 
r\ lArro administration of IChajeh 

A. D. 1478 . Gawan, Eusoof Adil Khan 

Sawee was, as we have mentioned in the foregoing 
chapter, appointed to Doulutahad ; hut upon the 
death of that minister, who had been his patron 
and intimate friend, Adil Khan was removed to 
the government of Beejapoor, where several 
circumstances combined to strengthen his power ; 
till, in the year 1489, he assumed the ensigns of 
A n 1 /jQQ royalty. Such was the origin of 
the kings of Beejapoor, well 
known by their Doccan appellation of the Edil 
Shahee dynasty.* 

Tiie first prince of Ahmednugur, the founder 
of the Nizam Shahcc or Byhereet dynasty, was 
Mullik Ahmed, the son of that Nizam-ool-Moolk 


* The Moghuls never acknowledged their title to Shah (that is, king) ; 
and therefore, ill ali Moghul writings, the sovereigns of Beejapoor are only 
mentioned by the name of AdU Khan. 

t One of the situations by wMohlNizam-ool-Moolk ascended to power, 
was that of having charge of tke royal faloonrjr ; the Byheree being a species 
of hawk much used in the Deccan, he obtained the name of Byheree from 
that circumstance. 
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Bylieree stigmatized as the principal instigator in 
the mnrder of Khajeh Jehan Gawan. 

Nizam-ool-Moolk having succeeded to the 
office of the deceased minister, and having, by the 
will of Mohummud Shah, become prime minister 
to his son, Snltan Mahmood, obtained Bheer and 
other districts, in addition to his former extensive 
jagheer ; and Mullik Ahmed, who had been his 
father’s deputy in the lately-acquired territory of 
Rajamundree and Oureah, being recalled thence, 
was sent to the northward, and appears to have 
held a general charge of the territory, comprehend- 
ed in the districts of Doulutabad and Joonere by 
the arrangements of 1478. 

When his _ father, Mzam-ool-Moolk, was 
murdered, Mullik Ahmed rebelled; and, having 
assumed independence, defied all the efforts of 
Mahmood Shah Bahminee to reduce him. 

Kootub-oohMoolk, Turufdar of Telingana, to 
A D 1512 which government he was appoint- 
ed m the year 1495, styled him- 
self Sultan, and mounted the throne of Golcondah 
ill 1512, under the title of Kootub Shah. 

The founder of the Berar state was FutiJi 
Oolla Ummad-ool-Moolk, governor of that province. 
The TJmmad Shahee dynasty lasted tiiri574, when 
Berar was conquered and annexed to the territory 
of Ahmednugur, by Mortiza Nizam Shah the first 

The Bureed Shahee dynasty lasted a still 
shorter period than the Ummad Shahee. The 
sovereignty was founded by Umeer Bureed, whose 
influence was obtained by his control over the 
king’s person; the territory he possessed never 
extended beyond Beder, Kulburga, and a few of 
the adjoining districts, the greater part was 
afterwards annexed to Beejapoor. 
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The three states, therefore, more immediately 
connected with onr subject, are those of Beejapoor, 
Ahmednngnr, and Golcondah.^ 


* A list of the prinees of each dynasty, with the dates of their reig-n up to 
the ead oE the sixteenth century, is as follows s— 


Beejapoor Edil 
Shahee. 

Amednugur Niaam Shahee, 
or Byheree Dynasty. 

Goleondah or Kootnb 
Bhahee. 

let, Sultan Busoof Adil 
Shah, assumed inde- 
pendence in X489. 
Died in 1510. 

Ist. Mullik Ahmed, under 
the title of Ahmed 
Nizainool Moolk Byheree 
assumed indeponaence, 
about 1487, and died in 
1508. 

1st. Sultan Kootub-ool- 
M o ol k as su m e d 
independenenoe i n 

1512 ; and was aasas- 
' sinated in 1551. 

2nd. Sultan Ismael 
Adil Shah succeeded 
his father, and died in 
1554. 

2nd. Sultan Bof liili'in ni- 
?.am Shah succeeded his 
father, and died in 1553. 

2nd Sultan Jnmsheed suc- 
ceeded his father, and 
after a short reign of 
seven months was sue- 
oeedod by hia brother. 

3rd. Sultan Mulloo ; 
Adil Shah succeeded I 
his father, and was 
deposed in 1555. 

3rd. Sultan Hoossein 
i Niziara Shah succeeded 
i his father, and died in 
! 1565. 

3rd. Sultan Ibrahim 
Kootub Shah, who 
died in the year 1581. 

4th. Sultan Ibrahim ' 
Adil Shah succeeded 
his brother, and died 
in 1557. 

4th. Sultan Mortiza Nizam 
Shah succeeded his 
father, and was put to 
death in 1587 by bis son 
and successor. 

4th. Sultan Mohum- 
mud Koolee Kootub 
Shah succeeded his 
father, and was sue- 
needed by his brother. 

5tb. Sultan Ali Adil 
Shah succeeded his 
father, and was mur- 
dered in 1680. 

i 5th. Sirltan Meeran Hoos- 
sein Nizam Shah, who 
was, after a reign of two 
months, put to death, 
1587. 

5th, Sultan Abdoollah 
Kootub Shah. 

6th. Sultan Ibrahim 
Adil Shah succeeded 
his father. 

6th. Sultan Ismael Nizam 
Shah, the cousin of 
Meeran Hoossein, was 
raised to the throne, but 
deposed by hie father. 



7th. Sultan Boorahan j 
Nizam Shah (II.), who : 
died in 1594. 




* Or Singurh, as already noticed. 
tPe Faria. 


But before proceeding further, it is fit to 
apprize the reader that the term Beccan, as at 
present used by all classes, is different from the 
ancient Hindoo signification, which, we have seen, 
included the whole tract of the five grand divisions 
of the Indian peninsula. Europeans have adopted 
the Mahomedan definition ; and the modern Beccan 
comprises most of Telingana, part of G-ondwaneh, 
and that large portion of Maharashtra which is 
above the western range of Q-hauts, and which 
extends from the Nerbuddah to the Kistna. 


We shall now take a brief review of events 
during the sixteenth century, and of the state of 
the country and its inhabitants during that period. 


On the appointment of Mullik Ahmed to his 
A D im. government of Bouiutabad and 
Joonere, in the year 1485, he found 
the Mahrattas, who garrisoned the hill forts, in a 
state of revolt ; and was obliged to besiege and 
take the whole of the forts about Poona, including 
Kondaneh* and Loghur, and also many in the 
Concan, as far as Bhunda Bajepoor, which was 
about the southern extremity of the Ahmednugur 
territory. 

The pretence set up by the Mahrattas for 
refusing to surrender the forts, was the minority of 
Mahmood Shah ; but they were, perhaps, induced 
to hold out, at the instigation of some of the 
factions which then agitated the court of Beder. 

Early in the sixteenth century a new power 
appeared, which took some share in the events 
which followed. The Portuguese, under the 
A. D, 1498 celebrated^ Vasco de Gama, had 
made their appearance in May 
1498, at the town of Calicut in Kerala, or Malabar. 
In 1507, in an engagement fought at Ohoulef by 
Lorenzo, the son of Erancisco de Almeyda, against 
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the fleet of the Soldan of Egypt, the Portuguese 
cannon were first heard on the shores of Maharash- 
tra. Ohoule then belonged to Ahmednugur, and 
the country of Mullik Nizam-ool-Moolk Byheree 
seems to have been the only one to which the 
ravages of Portuguese piracy did not extend. 
They maintained a friendly intercourse, for a good, 
many years, with the king of Ahmednugur. 

On the 30th December 1508, the Portuguese 
A. B, 1508. entered the river of Babul, 

and the viceroy, Erancisco de 
Almeyda, who commanded in person, having 
landed his men, took, plundered, and burnt the 
town. But the first territory of which the 
Portuguese obtained possession in Maharashtra, was 
the important island on which stands the city of 
Goa, and which belonged to the territory of 
Beejapoor. 

The attack on Goa was suggested to Alplionzo 
de Albuqerque by the Hindoo pirate, Timmojee, a 
native of Toolava.* Goa was surprised, and 
surrendered on the 27th Eebruary 1510,t but was 
retaken, a few months afterwards, by Eusoof Adil 
Shah in person, f It was, however, again attacked 
AD 1510 season, and finally 

conquered by Albuqerque on the 
25th November 1510, t since which time it has 
remained in possession of the Portuguese. 

About the year 1629, it is particularly deserving 
A u iwQ notice, that Boorahan Nizam 

Shah bestowed the office of 
or prime minister, on a Bramin, whose name, 
according to Eerishta, was Kawerseen ; and from 
that period the Hindoos acquired great influence 
in the Nizam Shahee government. Ibrahim Adil 
Shah, upon his accession to the throne of Beejapoor, 


* Commonly termed by Europeans, Canftra 
t Be Feria, 
j Fevishta. 

Vol. T. 
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in 1555, likewise showed a great preference for the 
natives of Maharashtra, both as men of business 
and as soldiers. He discontinued keeping the 
accounts in Persian, for which he substituted 
Mahratta, though deeds of importance were 
written in both languages.* * * § This regulation, of 
course, tended to increase the power and con- 
sequence of Mahratta Bramins. Ibrahim Adil 
Shah likewise disbanded most of the foreign troops, 
and displaced many of the foreign nobility. He 
entertained 30,000 Deccan cavalry, and introduced 
the practice of enlisting JBargeers,j' men who are 
supplied with a horse by the state or by individuals, 
instead of Sillidars, who provide a horse at their 
own expense.f 

In 1532 the Portuguese made a descent upon 
A D 1532 coast, burnt the whole of the 

towns from Ohicklee-Tarapoor to 
Bassein, destroyed some fortifications newly erected 
there, and levied contributions from Tannah and 
Bombay. Two years afterwards they took Damaun, 
and obliged Sultan Buhadur, of Gruzerat, then hard 
pressed by the Emperor Humaioon, to cede 
Bassein in perpetuity ; to grant permission to build 
a fort at Din, and to invest them with the right of 
levying duties on the trade with the lied Sea, for 
which they promised to assist him against the 
Moghuls.§ 

Their operations in Gruzerat, and in other 
A D 1548 quarters, occupied the attention of 
the Portuguese for some years; 
but, in 1548, they committed great havoc on the 
coast of the Beejapoor dominions, having destroy- 
ed, with fire and sword, the whole of the towns 
from the neighbourhood of Groa to Bancoote.§ They 


* Old deeds., 

t Ferishta. 

X A. Sillidar is mticli more respectable than a Bargeer ; he is considered 
in the Mahratta country a sort of gentleman cavalier. 

§ De Faria. 
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were iiiYited to become parties in a plan for depos- 
ing Ibrahim Adil Shah, and placing upon the 
throne his brother Abdoollah, who was then resid- 
ing at Goa under their protection ; but the attempt 
^ was abandoned.^ 

The decisive battle at Telikotta,t or, as it is 
termed in Mahratta manuscripts, MahshUfa 
Gimdee, which subverted the Beejanugur state, 
A. D. 1564. fought by the confederate 

Mahomedan powers of the Deccan 
against the Hindoo army of the Carnatic in the 
year 1664. Jealousy among the allied Sultans 
prevented the kingdom of Ganara from being 
totally annihilated. The brother of Ram Raja was 
allowed to retain a considerable sovereignty ; but 
the government never recovered itself, and the 
Deshmooklis, or zumeendars, took advantage of its 
^ weakness to establish their own independence, 

In 1571 there was a combined attack made 
A.D 1571. Portuguese by the 

Beejapoor and Ahmednugur kings. 
Ali Adil Shah besieged Goa, and sustained a very 
mortifying repulse ;§ but the defence of Choule, 
which was besieged by Mortiza Nizam Shah, and 
was defended by Luis Rerara de Andrada, reflected 
particular credit on the Portuguese, and, as is. 
generally the case where a native army is defeated, 
the Mahomedans attributed their want of success 
totreachery.il 

Perishta says, the officers of Nizam Shah were 
corrupted, principally by presents of wine. Both 
monarchs desisted from their attacks in August of 
the same year, when Ali Adil Shah’s arms were 
turned against some of the rajas in the Carnatic, 
and in reducing them, he was more successful. 

* Eerishta. 

t I follow the UMial desig-nation of that battle ; but it was ptohablj- fough 
at some village opposite to Telikotta, aocross the Kistaa, and consequently 
16 miles south of the modern Telikotta. 

X Ferishta.-— ’W.iiis § De Faria, Osasar Frederick. 

II De Faria. 
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In 1573 Maharashtra, was subject to the kings 
of Beejapoor and Ahmednugurj with 
A. D. 157 . exceptions of a part of Candeish, 

which was held as an independent principality by 
the Sultan of Burhanpoor ; the northern ConcaUj 
belonging to G-uzerat ; and the possessions of the 
Portuguese. The power of Beejanugur had been 
for ever humbled ; and Berar and Beder were 
annexed to the dominions of their more powerful 
neighbours. 

The three great Mahomedan states which 
divided the Deccan at this period, may be here 
briefly and generally defined. 

Beejapoor extended from the Neera to the 
Toongbuddra. The district of Adonee, and pro- 
bably* Nundheal, south of that river, were in its 
possession. The coast from Bancoote to Gape 
Ramas, with the exception already adverted to, 
formed its western side ; and on the east, the 
boundaries of its districts, Raichore, Eedgeer, 
Mulkair and Beder, divided it from the kingdom 
of Golcondah; Akulkote, Nuldroog, and Kallian 
became frontier provinces, and, like Sholapoor, 
situated between Ahmednugur and Beejapoor, 
were sometimes overrun by the troops of the one, 
and sometimes of the other. 

Ahmednugur extended over the greater part 
of Berar, and the whole of what was afterwards 
comprehended in the soobeh of Aurungabad. 
Galna, and some other districts in Candeish, and 
the district of Kaliannee, in the Ooncan, or from 
Bancoote to Bassein, were likewise subject to this 
slate. 

^ The kingdom of Golcondah extended from the 
territory of Beejapoor and Ahmednugur east as far 

* I say probably, for the same reason that Colonel Wilks does, namely, 
that althongh moluded as one of the Moghul divisions of the soobeh of 
13 oejaporr, there is no positive evidence of its having been either taken or 
ceded to Beejapoor. Adonee was taken in ISGV 
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as the opposite coast ; but a part of the territory 
about Bajamundree, -which had been originally 
conquered from the Raja of Orissa, continued to 
be governed by one of that raja’s descendants, 
by whom tribute having been withheld, Ibrahim 
Kootub Shah was employed in establishing due 
authority in that quarter, and in settling his 
lately-acquired districts in the Carnatic, whilst 
the Sultans of Ahmednugur and Beejapoor were 
acting against the Portuguese, or extending their 
respective possessions in Berar and the Carnatic. 

Under these governments the country was 
divided into Sirhars, though not, perhaps, so 
regularly as by the subsequent arrangements of 
the Moghuls. The next division to a Sirkar, was 
known by the various and synonymous names of 
pergunnat huryat, summut, mahal^ and talooha^ 
and also by the Hindoo appellations prwimt and 
deslh. Khora, Moora, and Mawul have been 
already described as lands comprehended in the 
Concan-Ghaut-Mahta, and such parts, from having 
been generally intrusted to Hindoo management, 
continued to be known by their ancient appella- 
tions. 

The revenues under all the Mahomedan 
states seem generally to have been farmed out in 
small portions ; in some parts of the country by 
single villages. Where they were not farmed, 
the management appears to have been generally 
intrusted to Hindoo agency.^ To collect the 
revenues so farmed, there were amnils, or agents 
on the part of government, who regulated the 
police, and settled civil suits ; these last, in disputes 
relating to hereditary office or landed property, 


* This is stated on the authority bf many papers in possession of 
Doshpandyas, local inquiry amongret intelligent natires, and numerous 
oiroumstanoes throughout the country, as well ae written documents in 
support of what the Deshpandyas adduce, 
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In matters which 

regarded mere money transactions, it is probable 

®?;i ^ Beejapoor state there was an 

cnmiH'^''i .^P^^Iended the affairs of a 
considerable division, and to whom aU other 
anmildars were subordinate. This officer was 

heTa^d conjectured that 

he had some percentage upon the revenues, but 
the amount IS unknown. There are instances of 
Mokassadars having held then- situations for 
upwar^ of 20 years, and been succeeded by their 
entirely optional with the 
M I were removed in one year, and the 

Mokassadar wm not always a Mahomedan. There 
was frequently, but not always, an authoritv 
superior to the Mokassadar, called TsoXh he 

districts, and took 

as 1 had been under the Bahminee kings. The hill 

beengarrisoned^^^^^^ 
Aiahiattas .§ they were sometimes in the immediotp 
pay o go yernment, and sometimes in charge of the 

government was ^pSy°°thM?were Property where the 

niT writings I have seen W-o assembled on the 

have been Mahomedans and one-third ITiTifinna’ these appear to 

nupr state I have not had the opnoUunit.^'^^f 

but, that claims to hereditary propJrt? 4e, p information ; 

P’^Pers m every district will prove. Punchayeb, the old 

Arabic 'vorTfwgrtt^fa,^Sgnify?A»^^^^^ probably to be found in the 

revenue. The subsequent IppLation of ouscoins or 
though perhaps taken from thiaSurTe is iflJ «pt V the Mahrattaa, 

“ore arbitrary than derivativ e ®’ several of their revenue terms’ 

for three ^i^itratLS^KSVh^^S the same family 

was succeeded by his son and graSu-^Oldtntff ^urar, &Z 

preserved 

in the posseSon of^JS of S SshmoJkS" 5 and. by old papers 

intrusted with the care of the king^ S? ^ ^ frequently 
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jagheerdars and district Deshmooklis : a few places 
of great strength were always served by the king, 
by whom the Killidars, or governors, were appoint- 
ed ; hut to this we shall again nrore particularly 
revert. A certain rank depending on the number 
of a body of horse under an individual’s command, 
and which rank is termed by Mahomedans munsub, 
was frequently conferred on Mahratta chiefs,* and 
military jagheers, or lands given for the purpose of 
maintaining a body of troops, were granted for 
their support. The quota of troops, so furnished 
was very small in proportion to the size of the 
jagheer. Phultun Desh, for which, in the time of 
the Mahratta Peishwas, 350 horse were required, 
only furnished 50 to the Beejapoor government, at 
a very late period of that dynasty ; but the Mah- 
ratta chiefs could procure horse at a short notice, 
and they were entertained or discharged at 
pleasure : a great convenience to a wasteful court 
and an improvident government. Titles were 
tcnferred upon many of the Mahrattas, but under 
hoe Deccan dynasties such titles were generally 
ancient Hindoo appellations. Raja, Naik, and 
Rao were the most common, and though bestowed 
by their Mahomedan conquerors, the distinction 
was always exceedingly gratifying to the Mahrattas, 
especially as they invariably obtained with the 
title the means of supporting their new rank. 

The Mahrattas are occasionally mentioned in 
Perishta’s history of the Edit Shahee kings, under 
the name Bergee, by which they are scarcely 
known to Europeans. Bergee, or Burgay, was 
more frequently applied by the Mahomedans to 
the Naiks of the Carnatic ; many natives of which, 
who cannot speak their own language, call them- 

+ The munsubs of the Deccan states, exactly corresponded with the 
number of horse from which they took their rank. In the Moghul service, 
munsttbdara of 10,000 might only hold command of half that number of horse. 
The miunsubs of Mahomedans rarely, if ever, exceeded 1O',O0O, even under tiie 
Moghul government, but Mahrattas in the aervioe of the emperor had much 
higher munsubs ; in one intance, a. Mahratta chief, as wui be hereafter 
observed, had a munsub of 24,000 conferred on hini. 
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selves Mahrattas ; but all the troops of the 
Mahratta munsuhdars were called Bergee ; and in 
many parts of India they are still known by that 
name : it was us^d like the term BuruJi Bhaee^ of 
later date, as a contemptuous appellation, and 
perhaps originated with the foreign cavalry, when 
disbanded, to make room for Deccanees in the army 
of Beejapoor. They were always found particularly 
serviceable in stopping roads and intercepting 
supplies, in hanging on the rear of a flying enemy, 
and in plundering and devastating a country. 

In the year 1578 Berishta mentions that 
excesses were committed by some of 
* * ^ the Bergee chiefs in their jagheers 

in the Carnatic ; and a considerable force was 
detached for the purpose of suppressing them ; but, 
after a year of constant skirmishing, the officer 
sent against them stated the impossibility of 
making any impression on the Bergee horse ; and 
the Sultan, Ali Adil Shah, with that teachery for 
which the Deccan has always been notorious, 
formed a scheme for drawing them into his power, 
and putting their chiefs to death. His instrument 
for this detestable purpose was a Bramin, named 
Vasoojee Bunt, who succeeded in betraying most 
of them. 

The Bergees, however, afterwards attended the 
standard of the Sultan’s successor ; and in the 
reign of Ibrahim Adil Shah we find them actively 
engaged in their usual mode of warfare against the 
army of Nizam Shah. 

The Mahrattas were naturally much more 
numerous in the armies of Beejapoor and Ahmed- 
nugur, as these kingdoms extended over almost the 
whole of Maharashtra, but some of them served in 
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the army of Goleoadah. Neither national sentiment, 
nor unity of language and religion, prevented their 
fighting against each other. Not only did Mahratta 
subjects of these governments stand in array 
opposed to each other, but the most active enmity 
was frequently evinced between members of the 
same family. They fought with rancour w'herever 
individual dispute or hereditary feuds existed, and 
that spirit of rivalry in families, which was foment- 
ed by the kings of the Bahminee dynasty,* was one 
meaons of keeping the Mahrattas poised against 
each other in the dynasties which succeeded them. 

Some of the principal Mahratta chiefs, under 
the Beejapoor state, were — 1st., Ghunder Bao 
Moray ; 2nd., Bao Naik Nimbalkur, called also 
Phultun Bao; 3rd., Joojhar Bao Ghatgay ; 4th., Bao 
Manay ; 5th., Ghorepuray ; 6th., Buflay ; 7th., 
Sawunt Buhadur, Deshmookh of Waree, &c. 

Those under Ahmednugur were — 1st., Bao 
Jadow ; 2nd., Baja Bhonslay ; and many others of 
less note. 

In regard to the chiefs under Beejapoor, a 
person named Moray, originally a naik in the 
Carnatic, was appointed in the reign of Eusoof 
Adil Shah to the command of a body of 12,000 
Hindoo infantry, sent for the purpose of reducing 
that strong tract which is situated between the 
Neera and the Warna rivers. In this enterprize 
Moray was successful ; lie dispossessed the 
descendants of the Baja Sirkay, and completely 
suppressed the depredations of their abettors ; the 
principal of whom were families named Goozur, 
Mamoolkur, Mohitey, and Mahareek. Moray, for 
this service, was dignified with the title of Ghunder 
Bao ; and his son Yeswunt Bao, having 
distinguished himself in a battle fought near 
Purinda with the troops of Boorahan Nizam Shah, 
in which he cap tured a green flag, was confirmd i n 

* Papers respecting- hereditary dispates iu Mahratta families, Ghatgay’s 
Bukur, &Q. 
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succession to Ms father as raja of Jowlee, and had 
permission to use the standard he had won. Their 
posterity ruled in the same tract of country for 
seven generations ; and by their mild and useful 
administration that inhospitable region became 
extremely populous. All the successors of the first 
Moray assumed the title of Chunder Eao The 
invariable _ submission manifested bv this raia 
probably induced the government to ' exact little 
more than a nominal tribute from districts 
producing so little, and which bad always been in 
disorder under Mabomedan management 

Another principal chief, under the 'Beeiapoor 
government was the ^-aik of Pbultun, whose 
tatle was Bao_ Naik NimhaUcur, or Pbultun 
Bao Ihe origmal name of this family is said 
to have been Powar; the name Nimbalkur is 
derived from the village of Nimbalik, now called 
IS iniluk, where his ancestor resided. The origin 
of his Deshmookhee claims, on Pbultun Dek 
isunkuoTO; the family is considered one of 
the most ancient m Maharashtra. Nimbalkur 
was m^e Surdeshmookh of Pbultun, before 
the middle of the seventeenth century, by the 
“ appears by original sunuuds 
sptVI * 1,^® Deshmooidi of Pbultun is 

withhpld^thp become a polygar, and to have 
buttbei^p^t revenues ot the district repeatedly ; 
but Uie exact periods are not ascertained. 

fEr. ^ liowever, better known by 

who lived in the early 

for hiT rest) notorious 
lor his restless and predatory habits. The sister 

S vrierN^ Ik® ^^“dmother of the 

t iroTnafk^ St 
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Joojiiar Bao, Beslimookh of Miillaoree, 
was cMef of a powerful family of Ghatgays; 
their native coiiutry is Kiittao Desh, and" is 
separated from tJiat of the Nimbalkurs by 
the Mahdeo range of hills. The Ghatgays 
Were Deshmookhs and Surdeshmookhs of the 
Pergunna of Maun, and their cheif had a 
munsub under the Bahminee dynasty ; they did 
not obtain the title of Surdeshmookh till the 
year 1626, when it was given to blagojee 
Ghatgay as an unconditional favour by Ibrahim 
Adil Shah, together with the title of Joojhar 
Itao. The amount of revenue payable to a 
Surdeshmookh^ is not mentioned in any of the 
deeds of the Edil Shahee kings. The great 
ancestor of the family, Kam Raje Ghatgay, 
had a small munsub under the Bahminee dynasty. 
Prom that period till the present day 
the Ghatgays have been notorious for their 
family feuds. They held enam and jagheer 
lands under the Beejapoor state, and served 
that government with a body of horse. Their 
jagheer was immediately subject to the control 
of the Mokassadar. 

The head of the Manay family was Deshmookh 
of Mus war adjoining the district of the Ghatgays, 
The Manays were distinguished Sillidars under 
the Beejapoor government, but nearly as notorious 
for their revengeful character as the Sirkays. 

The Ghorepurays were originally named 
Bhonslay, and their ancestor acquired the 
present surname, according to their family 
legend, during the Bahminee dynasty, from 
having becii the first to scale a fort in the 
Concan, which was deemed impregnable, by 
fastening a cord round the body of a yJiorepur, 
or guana. They were Deshmookhs under the 


■ ' * Aurungzebe allowed the old Sardeshmooka 3 •per aent as ap|)o vrs hj 
sunnuds of his time. 
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t-o 

Wama riyer, the other of *’'® 

the Gutpurba ^ TTia oottiiolej near 

'Ka “=i3.oir'? f"«’ 

Perg^L®fXutt"Tot?r"r"\°' «- 

TVuZy^Z 7 

Beejapoor kings. ° 

of Waree®“ ZT Deshaookhs 

of Buhadurfromth® 

some of the wars 

Their original name was "Rli Portuguese, 

chief is frequenX To their 

Bhonslay. It^ jg rSnaAaW^" 
that the ancient appellation of thTf*“u 
preseryed in our iSern ma J ^ 

distinguished as commanders of iTfe 

of a? 

Beshmookh of Sindkhpiv c Jadow Rao, 

probability to haye been 

aaja of beogurk Jlo Tyateatte'^'^T* 



. “l Ota village nea 

““ Ocah, , „ 
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jagh^er, ^ndef the^ 

for tlae support of 10,000 hMse. 

f- ‘psas* “a 

With the history coiitniriPrMwi 
which first rosf into nXe imto 
government. They are said i-n f^^edmigur 
Patellships ; but theii 

the villae’e of Vemlo * residence was at 

Wungojee, or dugpal E^o 
A. D. 1677. Pesmookh of Phultun. At the 

«ie interest of 

s?r.i5 ri.TS'LifS'SiSrJd” 

SlrcoSS™ te^®Lisfo many^Ls! 

Hindoos Eo . or™ ““®iortune amongst 

^iiiuuub. He was a riffid votaw nf* 4 - 1 .^ i -7 

Mahdeo, and the goddess Vewee RhJ^ 
Tooljapoor, was the Kool Sw^v nf hT7‘'% 
lint both deities had been invSVva^n 
an heir, A celebrated MahomedM,™aiut or 
named Shah Shureef, residing at 7hLl ^ ’ 

was engaged to offer up praTj to 

-d Mji.f.rs/Svifg S4"3“; 

A D 1594. to a son, in gratitude 

jb. ohia ™. ^S'sii'sniJrsr 

Mahratta adjunct of respect, yee; md ii ae 

S aCeef tem 

b.dSa& „’;3; f 'Sfsvsi 

the/£’tSf/S' wuoh 
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Affecting to treat what had passed as a mere 
joke, Jadow Rao next day asked Mallojee to a 
dinner, but he declined the invitation, unless 
Jadow would formally recognize Shahjee as his 
son-in-law. This Jadow Rao peremptorily refused; 


A. D. 1599. 


intousted to him, that he began to attain distinc- 
tion. He had by some means made an addition 
to his small body of horse, and was always much 
noticed by his first patron Jadow Rao. His elder 
son Shahjee was a remarkably fine boy ; and on 
the occasion of the celebration of the Hoolee 
festival in the year 1699, when 
Shahjee was five years old, he 
accompanied his father to the house of Jadow Rao. 
It is usual for all castes of Hindoos to meet 
on that occasion, at the residence of some 
principal person, on the fifth day of the festival ; 
and when there is any footing of intimacy, the 
children often accompany their fathers to the 
place of assembly. Shahjee, on this occasion, was 
noticed by Jadow Rao, who good-naturedly called 
the boy towards him, and seated him beside his 
daughter named Jeejee, a pretty child of three or 
four years old. The children began to play 
together j when Jadow Rao, in the joy of his heart, 
thoughtlessly asked his daughter — “Welh girl, 
wilt thou take this boy as thy husband and, 
turning round to the company, observed in the 
same strain, They are a fine pair.” The children, 
at this time, happening to throw some of the red 
colour at each other, which is a common amuse- 
ment on this festival, the circumstance occasioned 
A ip;qq great deal of laughter in the 

assembly. This mirth, however, 
was disturbed by Mallojee Bhonslay’s rising up 
. and saying— Take notice, friends, JadoW has this 
day become a contracting party with me in 
marriage” — ^to which some of those present 
assented ; but Jadow seemed astonished, and was 
mute. 


MALLOJEE BHONSLAT. 
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and Ms wife, being a proud woman of Mgh spirit, 
was very indignant at his having, even in jest, 
matched her daughter with snch a person as the 
son of Mallojee Bhonslay. Mallojee appears, 
however, to have been crafty and persevering, little 
scrnpulons about the means employed, so that his 
end could be attained. He retired to his village, 
where it is pretended that the goddess Bhowanee, 
having appeared to him, discovered a large 
treasure; at all events he and his brother 
■WittGojee became possessed of money in some 
secret manner, which in that troubled*^ period of 
the Nizam Shahee government, during the first 
years of the seventeenth centiuy, was probably by 
robbery. Their confidant, as" to the fact of 
possessing the money, was a soucar or banker of 
Ghumargoondee, name Seshao Naik Poonday, in 
whose hands the cash was deposited. But, 
according to Mahratta legend, the discovery of 
this treasure was mererly a means which the 
goddess afforded to effect what she had, on first 
appearing, declared to Mallojee ; namely, that 
there shall be one of thy family who shall 
become a king : he shall be endowed with the 
qualities and attributes of Sambh ;* he shall 
re-establish and preserve justice in Maharashtra, 
and remove ail that molest Bramins and violate 
the temples of the gods ; his reign shall form an 
epoch, and his posterity shall mount the throne for 
27 generations. ” 

Mallojee employed his fortune in the purchase 
of horses, and in the popular works of digging 
tanks, building wells, and endowing various 
temples ; but be was not diverted from his 
favourite scheme of being connected with the 
family of Jadow Bao. Jugpal Naik Nimbalkur of 
Phnltnn, the brother of Beepa Bye, MaHojee’s 
wife, warmly interested himself to promote the 


f A name of Maha^eo 
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proposed marriage of his nephew. "Wealth too, at 
a falling court, like that of Ahmednugur, could 
procure anything ; and as Jadow Rao’s objection 
was now confined merely to Mallojee’s rank, this 
was soon obviated by his being raised to the 
command of 5,000 horse, with the title of Mallojee 
Eaja Bhonslay. The forts of Sewneree and 
Chakun, with their dependent districts, were 
likewise placed in his charge ; and the Pergunnas 
of Poona and Sopa made over to him in jagheer. 
Thus every obstacle being removed, Jadow Eao had 
A D 1604 longer an excuse for not 

performing what he was urged to 
by his sovereign. The marriage of Shahjee to 
JeegeeByewas celebrated with great pomp, and 
was honoured by the presence of the Sultan * 

The Moghul invasions, for the purpose of 
reducing the kingdoms of Ahmednugur, Beejapoor, 
and G-olcondah, had a great influence on the rise of 
the Mahrattas. The revolutions which took place 
in Hindoostan, and which placed the descendants 
of Timour on the imperial throne, gave the princes 
of the Bahminee dynasty an opportunity of firmly 
establishing their power ; and had the Moghul 
emperors been in a condition to attempt the 
conquest of the Deccan, whilst the united kingdom 
existed, it probably would have been the means of 
preserving two rival Mahomedan empires in India, 
ior a much longer period than either of them 
endured. When the great but ambitious Akber 
projected the subversion of the 
Deccan monarchies, they were not 
only in a state of warfare with each other, but 
internal dissensions paralyzed their individual 
olforts. The kingdom of Ahmednugur in particular 
was a prey to disorder, occasioned by the contests 


A. D. 


* The above aocoantof the ancient Mahratta families is from MSS., old 
deeds, and records in the possession of their descendants. 


MOSUL INVASION. 


IS 


Of two parties: the one hea4ed by a Hindoo* 
the ^ other by Abyssinian nobles.t The Hindoo 
faction though they soon repented of the measure 
were the first to invite the interferenee of the 
A. D. 1605. ^Joghuls ; and the Emperor Akber 
, . death, in 1605, was not 

only in possession of Candeish, which he had 
wrested from the mdependent Mahomedan princes 
who had ong governed it, but of a portion of the 
territory belonging to Nizam Shah, eomprehendin " 
a great part of Berar, and the fort of Ahmedniin.ur t 
with some distrmts in its immediate vioinitv 
Ahmednugur fell to the Moghuls, durmo. the 
minority of Bahadur Nizam Shah, whom they sent 
into perpetual confinement in Gwalior. But the 
Nizam Shahee state, though its capital was reduced 
and Its lawful prince imprisoned, was still far from 
leing subdued. The Abyssinian faction, headed bv 
a man of uncommon genius, named Mullik Umhoi- ' 
attained the chief control ; set up a new king bv 
tte title of Mortiza Nizam Shah II., hoisted the 
Byheree standard on the impregnable rock of 
Houliitabad, and soon became equally formidable 
and respectable. 

_ Of the origin of Mullik Umber there are 
various traditions ; the most consistent of them is 
tlwt he was m his youth, a personal adherent of 
Ohungeze Khan,§ t he too loyal || minister of 

* Of this Hindoo, whom Perishta calls mean Baioo~I 

o' “ “I MfhtttTMs's: 

t Several of the Nizam Shahee kingrs had Abvssinian wives an,l fb 
altadedto, ,.id to havo been ehiefly fl. eoiUSi entaS 

c memorable siegres before it was finally taken ■ 

first defence, maintained by Chaund Beebee, the widow of Ali Adll Shah nf 
Beejapoor, wa.s perfoetly heroic. The Chaund Beebee. who was aSa.si ate? 
during- the second siege, still lives in Deccan story and Deccan sonw 
unrivalled Tbi, eelebr.ted Udj, the Id, hf firKton®’ JeSrihe 

daughter of Boorahan Nizam Shah ; but this is a mistake Tb 

daughter of Hossein ^Nizam Shah, and given in marriage, with the fort of 
Sholapoor, as her portion to Ali Adil Shah in 1564, for the puimM? of 
binding the alliance then formed against the Baia of the OarnatiV 
after her hu.^iband’s death, she returned to Ahmednugur ' years 

§ Mahratta MSS. 

hrr ?! 1 *^® contents of the enp, he swallowed the poison tendere.l 

by Ins ungreatiul sovereign. — Penshta, ^ iienfleieit 


10 
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Mortiza Nizam Sliah 1 ., and from his able patron 
W ^ acquired some of that knowledo.e 

by which he, m a short time, regulated the countiw 
improTed the revenue, and on the threatened 
frontier of the Deccan, became, for upwards of 20 
years, its b^wark of protection from foreifn 
of Jehangeer, and the 

Mul afforded 

Mullik Dmber some respite from Moghul invasion- 

he had leisure to commence his revenue arrano-e’ 

thrAhr^ed^®*’^'’^'®! in those parts^of 

not occupied hj the 
imperial troops and to make his regency respected 

and°rdeo“1 Sultans o/seefapoor 

and. Golcondah, unfortunately for the stabiiitv of 
heir own kingdoms, did not view the rise of MuHik 
Umber favourably. Ibrahim Adil Shah bmf h m 

disCrdve oTa‘^’ to 

aisappiove of a usurpation, which mio>ht 

such an example, be spiedily followed 

Mullik Umber founded the city of Khirkee 
A D 1610. poulutabad, where he estab- 

.nii. r 1 I capital, and built several 

splendid palaces. He repeatedly defeated the 
Moghul armies, and for a time recover^ the for? 

districts Eemr 

faimmg, and committed the management 


li-iuue oj 


Mullik timber. 
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assessino’ the fields, by caileotiiig a moderate 
proportion of the actual produce iu kind, which, 
after the experience of several seasons, was 
A. D 1614 commuted for a payment in money 
settled annually according to the 
cultivation.t By such means his districts soon 
became thriving and populous ; and although his 
expenditure was great, his finances were abundant. 

But Mullik Umber was not always prosperous; 

he frequently experienced severe 
A D 1621, reverses, and about the year 
1621, some of the principal 
Mahrattas in his service were induced to quit his 
standard, and go over to the Moghuls. The most 
important defection was that of Lookhjee Jadow 
Bao, Deshmookh of Sindkheir, whom we have 
already mentioned as a pinncipal Mahratta chief 
under the Nizam Shahee government. The 
manner in which the Moghuls received and 
rewarded him, is, in itself, a proof of the great 
power and consequence which the Mahrattas had 
by that time attained. Ji. raunsub of 24,000, with 
15,000 horse was conferred upon him, and such 
of his relations as accompanied him were all 
raised to high rani . 

But the rebellion of the Prince Shah Jehan, 
again called off the attention of 
the imperial troops, and Mullik 
Umber, before his death, which happened in the 
beginning of 1626, once more triumphed in the 
Deccan. Ibrahim Adil Shah of Beejapoor did not 
survive Mullik Umber above a year. The memory 
of both is still preserved with much respect in 
the legends of the countries where they ruled. 
The mausoleum of the latter still stands, the most 
perfect and the most beautiful of the many 


t This aofsount of Mnllik UinbeT’s fainowa revenue arrangementa is 
principally upon the authority of Mahratta MSS , where it ia stated that his 
assessment was two-fifths of the produce of government lands. Tradition 
says his money ooramutaticn was about one-third. 
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buildings which remain among the ruins of 

Beejapoor, to attest its former grandeur, and the 
magnificence of its nobles and kings. 

During the wars of Mullik Dmber, the 
Mahrattas in his service were frequently cons- 
picuous. Shahjee Bhonslay, who had succeeded 
his father Mallojee in the jagheer, particularly 
distinguished himself in a great battle with the 

Moghuls, fought in the year 1620, near the 

northern boundary of the Ahmednugur territory, 
in which, although Mullik Umber was defeated, 
no share of the blame was attached to the 

Mahrattas. In the account of the battle, Lookhjec 
Jadow Bao is mentioned as well as Shahjee, and 
one of the naiks^ of Fhultun was killed on the 
same occasion. 

Up to this period, since the first conquest 
of the country, we find little trace of the Hindoo 
natives of Maharashtra in Mahomedan history ; f 

* This is supposed by the present Jan Rao Haik Nimbalknr to have 
be»n his anoestor Ju^pal, who was killed about ibis period. Thoufcii the 
Naiks of Phultun held their jagheer from the Beejapoor government, this 
oircuniatance affords no satisfactory evidence of Ibrahim Adil Shah’s 
having assisted Mullik Umber, or that there was a general confederacy 
against the Moghul®, From the character of Jugpal, who, according to the 
family legend.®, was always present where there was hunting or fighting, ho 
may h.ave joined without the authority of his governments. 

’ t Ferishta’s history, which is deservedly considered our best authority, 
ends about the beginning of the seventeenth century Fi’om that period, for 
the ensuing 40 years, or up to the final dismemberinent of the kingdom of 
Ahmednngur, I have adopted the work of Khafee Khan as the most con.sistent 
and authentic source, respecting that obscure period of Deccan history. 
Khafee Khan was the assumed name of the author, his real name was 
Mohummud Hashera Khan. He was the son of Khwajeh Meor. also an 
historian, and an ofBcer of high rank in the service of Moraud Bukhsh ; 
but after that prince’s confinement and death, he came into the employment 
of Aurungzebo. Mohummud Hashem Khan was bronghtup in Aurnngisobe’s 
service, and was employed by him both in political and military situations. 
His history has been frequently referred to, and lai-ge extracts from it 
have appeared in various works, particularly in the Seyr Mutuakhereen, 
hut no KugUsh translation of the history has been published, Dow’s third 
volume would have been much more valuable, had he adopted Khafee Khan 
as his only authority. The history was written after Aurungzebe’s death ; 
tlie great blank in the Moghul history, which occurs from the tenth year of 
that emperor’s reign, is very indifferently supplied, -but after the twenty- 
third year of the reign, the acoount is full, and is frequently supported by 
other authorities, or rather, at that period, serves to tjorroborato them. 

During repeated visits to the ancient city of Beejapoor, which was 
comprehended in a tract of territory for some time under my superinten- 
dence, I endeavour to collect from the descendants of the persons in 
charge of the once splendid endowments of its mo.sques and mausoleums, all 
the manuscripts, deeds, and papers in their possossisn. The following is a 
list of those which bore the smallest reference to my subject : 
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“a*ioii are almost namoloss 
but we shall now see them fast risinsj' into 
consequence, and it therefore becomes neoesswv to 
enter a little more fully into the detail of'ercnts 

n hioh immediately preceded the rise of SiTajee. 
Ibrahim Adil Shah, whose death we have iust 
A. D. 1626. mentioned, was the second of that 
. „ “ame who had filled the throne of 

SliX^ wL n’? Mohummud Adil 

Shah, who succeeded him in the fifteenth or 
sixteenth year of his age, a lai-e treasmw 
country still flourishin|,’ and ^n am“^th; 

stSlt 80^000 appears exaggerated* when 
stated at 80,000 horse, with upwards of 200 000 
infantry m pay, including liis garrisons. 

^ Mullik Umber left two sons, Uutih Klian and 
succeeded as regent of 
U itib^uT"' kingdom by bis eldest son, 

I’^oent prosecuted the Avar 
of entirely destitute 

01 his father s abilities, he would have been 
worste d, had not the Moghul general, Khan Jehan 

AbdJS io^S^oTJeT wt 

oaptured ; the papers, said to be in his own Lnd-wUtin ° 

ol a Peerzaduh, styled Sahib Hazrufc, son-in-law of ’Ahdnnl«h^«®?-1®''^^ 

very venerable and sensible old man the mosf^ rTn««fnti ^ 

Beojapoor.^ He is full of legendary inforLtioT and on s^efiLn^JT 
with him, in the midst of lofty domes and falline- nalaee>i nnf ponveraing 
in company with the last of the inhabitmts of thaLvonderful pkor" 

2nd.— A history of Eeejapoor, by Meor Ibrahim son of w ■ 
Lohr. This work, which the Decoah JWahomedans n’oSntiv^noL^-'if 
understanding it, is nothing more than a colSion S names an^ 

information amongst a great deal of rubbish. ® ^ useful 

T+ ■ All Narau, an historical poem of the reign of Ali Adil Shah TT 

It IS written by Nnsserut, the only poet of Beeiapoor^ excentin.^ Tfoohi 
vUio translated Yusoof and Zuleikha into Hiiidoostanee verse.” wSs 
of Husserut are the Ah Namu and Goolshun-i-eshq, a oonv of fnZ.t 
was found in Tippoo’s library at Seringapatam, and^is not ScommJn 

5th --A history of Beejapoor, written by Syud Moideen Peerzaduh 
suggested by numerous inquiries put to him by English oflsL's iSo S 
been much m the habit of visiting Beejapoor since the last Mahratta w»r 

tLTnfhor^^^+“ been taken' 

the author 8 dates by confusing the Soorsnn and Heejree eras, are freqSk 
IJ^eplaced. ms industry, however, is very coramendable. ^ 

* Beejapoor MSS. 
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A, D. 1629. 


A. D. 1630. 


Lodi, granted Mm an armistice on very favourable 
terms. 

The Sultan Mortiza Nizam Shah II., on attain- 
ing man’s estate, was naturally 
desirous of circumscribing the 
power of the regent, and the violent and incon- 
sistent conduct of Putih Khan, rendered this object 
a matter of easy accomplishment; otherwise it 
could never have been effected by this prince, who 
was vindictive, versatile, and totally unfit for the 
difficult conjuncture in which he had the mis- 
fortune to be placed. Assisted by an officer named 
Tukurrib Khan, he succeeded in throwing Putih 
Khan into confinement; on which event, the 
Mahratta chief, Lookhjee Jadow 
Eao, immediately offered to return 
to his allegiance. 

But Mortiza Nizam Shah had conceived 
mortal offence at his desertion, and only pretended 
to listen to his overtures, until he had allured him 
to a conference within the fort of Loulutabad, 
where he treacherously murdered him with several 
of his relations. His widow, a person whom we 
have already had occasion to notice, on hearing 
what had happened, fled with the troops of her 
husband to Sindkheir, whence, accompained by her 
brother-in-law, Jugdeo Eao Jadow, she repaired to 
the imperial camp, where, by her intercession, 
Jugdeo Eao was confirmed in the jagheei% and 
obtained the rank of 5,000 horse ; ever after 
which, the Jadows of Sindkheir faithfully adhered 
to the Moghuls. 

The Emperor Jehaugeer died in 1627, and, in 
the following year, was succeeded 
by his son Shah Johan. 

The new emperor bore a personal enmity to 
Khan Jehan Lodi, then governor of the Moghul 
conquests in the Deccan. He removed him from 
his government to that of Malwa, and invited him 


A. D.l 
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Khan jkhan lodi. 

to court. Tiiouo*h of 

courtesy, he afterwards suspeXTf 

into the Deccan, and soSt^ treachery, fled 

confines of Buo«lana xvffln’r, I’cfuge on tlie 

Shah. A force was immeSatell 

him; but the zumLnTrs 1 ^ Pursuit of 

country, rose in hTdef^nL ve the 

troops, and couid not be induced 

of vital importance to the stabflitv n? ®«bmission 
He advanced towards the Deccan throne, 

army, threatening with destrucHnn u ® 
afford protection” to Ldt oT espo“i"'t 
Having had ennsiflpr.nnL ^‘^po^ise his cause. 

desultory mode of warfare pecidinoTe D 
he separatedhisarmvinto thTi , 1 - • • ®®ccan, 

rtrani 

Cupelled Khan dehan LoTi '‘^to tr’soS 

of Lodi; but TO M^ffight^hah'”^ the supporters 
ing the ioss of hSfeer 

his mother-indaw, th”e widow ^ the example of 
Hao, and made a tender of bl ^““klijee Jadow 
Moghul emperor through A/fm Ehar'®®' 
on condition of 

A. D. 1629. oi' pardon, to repair to the 

being granted, hfc^rL'^ZrT acct na‘‘ " 'fT 
his imn^diate dependents, and' a body^oT %000 
hoise. Having paid his resneefs tn t k -^,000 
was promoted to the mn^ of 6,OoKh^5 onn 

horse; many of his dependants w4e aJmised f 
munsubs,and8hahJeewasnot only ooSed to 

bis jagheer, but received a grant ior7omT oth r 
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districts, the names of "which nowhere appear ; but 
Ahmednugur was probably* one of them. 
Shahjee’s cousin, Kellojee Bhonslay, the son of 
Wittoojee, went over to the imperial service about 
the same time, and received a munsub.t 

Khan Jehan Lodi, on being driven from the 
western quarter of the Nizam Shahee territory, 
repaired to Beejapoor, and endeavoured to rouse 
Mohummud Adil Shah to combine, with Mortiza 
Nizam Shah, in repelling Moghul encroachment. 
His arguments had no immediate effect, and he 
was compelled to return to Doulutabad. 

During the season of 1629-30 no rain fell in 
^ P the Deccan, and a famine, accom- 

pained by pestilence, ensued ; but 
on its being ascertained that Khan Jehan had 
returned, notwithstanding the "obstacles which 
disease, and the difficulty of procuring subsistence 
presented, Azim Khan marched towards 
Doulutabad. His army was opposed by that of 
Nizam Shah, which had taken up a strong position 
for the purpose, but was driven from it after a 
resolute defence. 

This defeat, and the wretched state of the 
country, induced Khan Jehan to adopt the 
desperate resolution of endeavouring to make his 
way to the Afghans in Oabul. He set out, but 
was soon closely and perseveringly followed by the 
imperial troops ; a party at last overtook him, 
when turning on his numerous pursuers, at the 
head of a few faithful adherents, he fell covered 
with wounds ; but nobly fought on to his last 
breath, in a manner which obtained for him the 
admiration of the most obdurate of his enemies. 


* I nay probably Ahmednugur, because Sbahjee had no hereditary claim 
to the Deshmookhee of Ahmednugur, and it will hereafter appear that his son 
Sivajee set up su(»h a pretension. 

t Original firman, from Shah Jehan to Kellojee Bhonslay, found in 
possession of a Mahratta, who headed a petty insurrection near Vishalgurh in 
1820. Kellojee Bhonslay was put to death by Aurungzebe ; the time and 
circumstances are not ascertained. — Mahratta MSS. 
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Azim Klian, in the meantime, pursued the 
advantages which his victory opened to him ; he 
took possession of the districts, displaced the 
agents of the Nizam Shahee jagheerdars and 
mimsubdars, and bestowed divisions of the country 
on his own adherents. Marching southward from 
Doulutabad, he reduced several places, and sur- 
prised the strong fort of Dharoor near Bheer. 
The troops of Nizam Shah appear to have been 
commanded by two officers, Eahlole Ivhan, an 
Afghan adherent of Lodi, and Mukrib Khan, wlio 
maintained a desultory warfare, and though 
constantly put to flight, remained unsubdued. 

Mortiza Nizam Shah found that disorder and 
ruin threatened him on all sides ; but had 
neither discernment to discover the defects of 
his administration, nor talents 
‘ * to apply a remedy. Losing con- 

fidence in his minister, he turned his attention 
to his prisoner, Eutih Khan, released him 
from confinement, and restored him to power. 
TuKurrib Khan, disgusted by this proceeding, 
and dreading the consequence ‘ to himself, went 
over to Azim Khan, and got the rank of 6,000 
horse in the imperial service. His defection, at 
this period, was useful to the Moghuls, as they 
were threatened with a new enemy in the person 
of Sultan Mohummud xldil Shah. 

It appears that a secret partition treaty 
had been entered into betwixt Ibrahim Adil 
Shah, and the Moghul emperor, at some period 
of the war with Mullik Umber, the conditions 
of which were, that the Beejapoor government, 
if it afforded active co-operation in reducing 
the Nizam Shahee territory, should receive the 
districts in the Concan belonging to that state, 
also the fort of Sholapoor, with five forts on 
the eastern side, communicating with the Adil 
Shahee districts near Beder, of which Dharoor 
Vol. I. 
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districts, the names of which nowhere appear; hut 
Ahmednugur was probably*' one of them. 
Shahjee’s cousin, Kellojee Bhonslay, the son of 
'VVittoojee, went oyer to the imperial service about 
the same time, and received a munsub.f 

Khan Jehan Lodi, on being driven from the 
western quarter of the Nizam Shahee territory, 
repaired to Beejapoor, and endeavoured to rouse 
Mohummud Adil Shah to combine, with Mortiza 
Nizam Shah, in repelling Moghul encroachment. 
His arguments had no immediate effect, and he 
was compelled to return to Houlutabad. 

Haring the season of 1629-30 no rain fell in 
^ ^ the Deccan, and a famine, accom- 

pained by pestilence, ensued ; but 
on its being ascertained that Khan Jehan had 
returned, notwithstanding the obstacles which 
disease, and the difficulty of procuring subsistence 
presented, Aziin Khan marched towards 
Houlutabad. His army was opposed by that of 
Nizam Shah, which had taken up a strong position 
for the purpose, but was driven from it after a 
resolute defence. 

This defeat, and the wretched state of the 
country, induced Khan Jehan to adopt the 
desperate resolution of endeavouring to jnake his 
way to the Afghans in Oabul. He set out, but 
was soon closely and perseveringly followed by the 
imperial troops ; a party at last overtook him, 
when turning on his numerous pursuers, at the 
head of a few faithful adherents, he fell covered 
with wounds ; but nobly fought on to his last 
breath, in a manner which obtained for him the 
admiration of the most obdurate of his enemies. 


* I say probably Ahmednxigur, because Shahjoe had no hereditary claim 
to the Deshmookhee of Ahmednugur, and it will hereafter appear that hia son 
Sivajea set up suoh a pretension. 

t Original firman, from Shah Jehan to Kellojee Bhonslay, found in 
poasea.sion of a Mahratta, who headed a petty insurrection near Vishalgnrh, in 
1820. Kellojee Bhonslay was put to death by Aurungzebe ; the time and 
ftirBumstances are not ascertained. — ^kfahratta MSS. 
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Azim Klian, in the meantime, pursued the 
advantages which his victory opened to him ; he 
took possession of the districts, displaced the 
agents of the Nizam Shahee jagheerdars and 
munsnhdars, and bestowed divisions of the country 
on his own adherents. Marching southward from 
Doulutabad, he reduced several places, and sur- 
prised the strong fort of Dharoor near Bheer. 
The troops of Nizam Shah appear to have been 
commanded by two oflicers, Bahlole Nlian, an 
Afghan adherent of Lodi, and Mukrib Khan, who 
maintained a desultory warfare, and though 
constantly put to flight, remained unsubdued. 

Mortiza Nizam Shah found that disorder and 
ruin threatened him on all sides ; but had 
neither discernment to discover the defects of 
A D 1631 administration, nor talents 

' ' ' to apply a remedy. Losing con- 

fidence in his minister, he turned his attention 
to his prisoner, Putih Khan, released him 
from confinement, and restored him to power. 
Tuimrrib Khan, disgusted ]3y this proceeding, 
and dreading the consequence* to himself, went 
over to Azim Khan, and got the rank of 6,000 
horse in the imperial service. His defection, at 
this period, was useful to the Moghuls, as they 
were threatened witli a new enemy in the person 
of Sultan Mohummud xVdil Shah. 

It appears that a secret partition treaty 
had been entered into betwixt Ibrahim Adil 
Shah, and the Moghul emperor, at some period 
of the war with Mullik Umber, the conditions 
of which were, that the Beejapoor government, 
if it afforded active co-operation in reducing 
the Nizam Shahee territory, should receive the 
districts in the Concan belonging to that state, 
also the fort of Sholapoor, with five forts on 
the eastern side, communicating with the Adil 
Shahee districts near Beder, of which Hharoor 
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was one. But Mohummud Adil Shah, though 
he api^ears to have recognized the agreement 
ill the first instance, never entered heartily into 
the views of the Moghuls : he would gladly 
have seized for himself a portion of the Nizam 
Shahee territory; but he did not consider it 
politic to share it with such a formidable power. 
On the present occasion, he had engaged in a 
secret negotiation with Mortiza Nizam Shah, 
but sent forward an army under his general 
Beiidoollah Khan, giving out that they were 
auxiliaries proceeding to join the Moghuls. On 
arriving in the neighbourhood of Azim Khan’s 
army, Bendoollah Khan sent to request that 
the fort of Dharoor might be delivered up to 
the troops of Adil Shah, according to the treaty. 
Azim Khan reasonably objected, that as they 
had not assisted in its reduction, nor as yet 
fulfilled their part of the conditions, he could 
not comply with the demand ; but, as there was ■ 
still ample opportunity for proving their good 
faith, the present application might be a future 
consideration with the emperor. Meanwhile Mor- 
tiza Nizam Shah having agreed to restore Sholapoor 
to the king of Beejapoor, an alliance was concluded 
between them, which had for its object mutual 
defence against the Moghuls. 

Occasion of quarrel, however, arose between 
the armies of Azim Khan, and Bendoollah Khan, 
before the plans of the confederates were matured, 
and a battle was fought in which the army of 
Beejapoor was defeated. 

The two states, in alliance, might still have 
recovered what they had lost ; but Mortiza Nizam 
Shah, having put himself in the power of the 
rulfian whom he had injured, was, about this 
time, thrown into prison, and strangled by order 
of Futih Khan; by whom also, the whole of the 
jiobility, attached to the unfortunate prince, were 
put to death. 
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To excuse these acts of revenge and violence 
Putih Khan sent a petition to Shah Jehan, 
representing that he had thus acted on purpose 
to testify his regard for the imperial sei'vice, and 
that he had raised the son of the deceased to the 
vacant throne, until the emperior’s pleasure should 
he known. 

Shah Jehan, in reply, affected to believe 
this representation ; and although he considered 
the remaining districts of the kingdom almost 
subdued, and about to he annexed to the empire, 
yet, as it would have been difficult to obtain posses- 
sion of many of the forts by force, he pretended 
to grant them to the orphan, on condition of 
his sending the best elephants, and the most 
valuable of the jewels, belonging to the Nizam 
Shahee family, to the imperial court. Great 
honours were, at tlio same time, conferred on 
Putih Khan ; considerable districts were promised 
to him in jagheer, and amongst others, some of 
those formerly granted to Shahjee Ehonslay. 

Upon the Ijreaking out of hostilities with 
Beejapoor, large reinforcements were poured into 
the Deccan ; and Asif Khan, as chief in command, 
passing through the Nizam Shahee territory, 
thus unexpectedly detached from the alliance, 
invaded the territory of Mohumraund Adil Shah, 
laid it waste, and besieged his capital. But 
supplies having been cut off, and the operations 
artfully protracted, Asif Khan was obliged to 
desist; and after plundering and destroying the 
country, as far west as Merich, he returned with 
his army. Mohabet Khan, who had been 
appointed governor of the Moghul territory in 
the Deccan, when Khan Jehan Lodi was removed 
to Malwa, now took upon himself the conduct of 
the war. It was intended to prosecute the 
reduction of the Beejapoor territory, but circums- 
tances changed the scene of action. 
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Eiitili Kliaa at first showed some reluctance 
A n iftQo elephants and 

' ‘ ’ jewels demanded of him, but 

compliance being enforced, he was confirmed as 
regent, and allowed to retain the promised 
districts. Shahjee Bhonslay, disgusted by this 
treatment, made overtures to the Beejapoor 
g‘Overnment, through Aiorar Punt, an able Braniin, 
and a principal minister of Mohummud Adil Shah. 

A projected enterprise against Doulutahad 
formed a part of Shahjee’ s proposals to Alorar 
Punt; and he so strongly represented the un- 
prepared state of the garrison, the general defec- 
tion of the nobility, and the readiness with which 
all who had suffered in the late commotions would 
join against both Putih Khan and the Moghuls, 
that the king consented. 

li’utih Khan, on hearing of the march of the 
Beejapoor army, reinforced by Shahjee, sensible of 
the general hatred towards himself throughout 
the country, proposed to place himself under the 
protection of the Moghul general, Aiohabet Khan, 
and to give up the fort. Alohabet Khan, much 
pleased with an offer so advantageous, marched, as 
soon as possible, towards Boulutabad. The army 
of Beejapoor, however, arrived first, and, to 
prevent communication with the fort, threw them- 
selves between it and the Aloghuls. A battle, of 
course, ensued ; the ground was obstinately 
contested by the Beejapoor army, and Shahjee 
creditably supported the leading part he bore in 
the cause ; but they were finally driven back, and 
forced to encamp 16 miles on the opposite side of 
Boulutabad. 

The Beejapoor chiefs, who, like all the 
Beccanees, were adepts at intrigue and negotiation 
where force was ineffectual, sent messages to 
Putih Khan, representing how much he should 
sacrifice by surrendering the fortress ; and that if 
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SIEGE OF EOtJLtTABAD. 8t) 

lie would agree to reniiiiierate Sliaiijee, and 
not deliver up Donlntabad to tlie emperor, tliev 
would support Mm, and maintain the formm’ 
alliance. The jiroposal being acceded to, both 
in conjunction, without any previous declaration, 
opened a lire on the Moghuls, which so 
enraged Mohabet Khan, that he determined 
on regularly investing the place, and punishing 
this unparalleled breach of faith, on the part 
of Tutih Khan. Having a fine army, with 
many experienced officers, he formed a part of it 
into three divisions ; one to oppose the Bee japoor 
army ; another to cover the supplies of his own 
camp ; and the third to prevent any provisions or 
stores from being thrown into the fort. Each 
was to support the other as necessary whilst the 
main body, under his own superintendence, was 
destined for active operations against the fortress. 

The attack was maintained with vigour and 
perseverance, and was met by an 
* * ® ’ * equally vigorous defence ; but the 

garrison, being indifferently provisioned, were 
obliged to capitulate, after an eventful siege of 58 
days. Eutih Khan was divested of all power, and 
became a pensioner of the Moghul government.* 
The child whom he had set up was placed in 
perpetual confinement in Gwalior, being the second 
prince of this house immured in that fortress. 

Shahjee was one of the best partizans on the 
side of the Beejapoor army, and it became an 
object to check his activity by any means. Whilst 
the siege of Houlutabad was in progress, Mhaldar 
Khan, the Nizam Shahee governor of the fort of 
Trimbuck, offered his services to the emperor, 
through Mohabet Khan ; by whom he was told, 
that if he would seize Shahjee’s wife and family, 
then residing near Byzapoor, he might have a still 


*He afterwards became mad, and died from the effects of an old 
wound in the head. 
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better opportunity of proving bis zeal for tlie 
cause lie liad embraced, and of doing a very 
acceptable piece of service. The Edllidar accord- 
ingly made the attempt, and succeeded in taking 
the wife of Sbabjee, together with a great deal of 
property. The object, however, was not answered, 
from circumstances hereafter explained ; and some 
of the relations having become security, obtained 
Jeejee Bye’s release, and conveyed her to the fort 
of Kondaneh.^ 

After the fall of Boulutabad, Mohabet Khan 
left Khan Bowran, to protect that neighbourhood, 
and marched in pursuit of the Beejapoor troops. 
They retired before him, but maintained their usual 
desultory mode of warfare, and several sharp 
skirmishes took place, in one of which Nagojee,t 
a Mahratta officer of distinction, was killed : some 
overtures for peace were made by MorarBunt; 
probably, with a view of throwing the Moghul 
general off his guard ; for when Mohabet Khan 
had advanced a considerable distance into the 
Beejapoor territory, a large detachment set off 
secretly, and by forced marches endeavoured to 
surprise Boulutabad, but the attempt was un- 
successful. Towards the end of the year, Mohabet 
Khan was superseded by the appointment of Sultan 
Shuja, the emperor’s second son, to the government 
of the Beccan. Mohabet Khan remained as his 
director in the management of affairs ; but still he 
was only second in command, and the war, from 
that time, did not prosper under this administra- 
_ tion. Both Mohabet Khan and 

* ’ * Sultan Shuja were recalled in the 

ensuing year, in consequence of their having failed 
to reduce the fortress of Purinda ; where they 
were not only repulsed, but, after raising the siege, 
they were compelled to retreat to Burhanpoor. 

* Beejapoor MSS. Khafee Khan mentions that the daughter of Shahjee 
was captured on this oocasion, but I cannot find that he had a daughter. 

t Supposed to be Kagojae .Ohatgay Joojhar Eao who was killed in a 
battle with the Moghuls, (Baker of the Ohatgay family.) 
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111 the meantime Shahjee, after the siirreiider 
of Bonliitahad, the removal of Putih Khan, and 
the confinement of the yoimg prince, asjiired to 
the regency, and, accordingly, proclaimed another 
prince as the lawful heir of Kizam Shah. By the 
assistance of some Bramins, he commenced regula- 
ting the country, got possession of most of the 
forts, occupied the districts in the name of the new 
king, and collected troops from all quarters. The 
whole of that part of the Concan which had 
belonged to the kingdom of Ahmednugur, and the 
districts as far east as Ahmednugur, extending 
from the Keera river on the south, to the Ohandore 
range on the north, with the exception of a few of 
the garrisoned places, were, for a time overrun by 
Shahjee.*^ 

A small detachment from the army was at 
first considered sufficient for his suppression ; but 
his party continued to gain strength, and on the 
defeat of the Moghuls at Purinda, he extended 
his power in the manner we have mentioned. 

After the removal of Prince Shuja, Aurung- 
zebe, the emperor’s third son, being very young, 
and Shah Jehan considering the conquests, in the 
Deccan too extensive to be placed under any one 
officer not of the royal family, resolved, as a 
temporrary measure, to separate them into two 
governments. To those districts of Candeish, 
ivhich had been long in possession of the Moghuls, 
Oalna was added ; together with that part of 
Berar, termed Berar Payeen Ghaut, which lies to 
the north, below the range of hills. These consti- 
tuted one of the new governments, and the lately 
acquired districts in the Nizam Shahee territory 
formed the other. Khan Dowran and Khan Zuman 
were appointed to the charge of them, and directed 

* There is evidence of these facts in Mahratta MSS. as Tvell as in 
Khafee Khan, This is no doubt the regency of Shahjee, which we find 
Tmentioned in all the Mahratta MSS. as having taken place during a minority 
in the family of Nizam Shah. 
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to co-operate in tlie settlement of the western 
districts, and in the reduction of Shahjee. This 
last, however, was an operation of difficulty. 
Shahjee had collected a large army, was intimately 
connected with Morar Punt and Pv^endoollah Khan, 
and supported hy the Sultan, their master. 

The Emperor was exasperated at the opposition 
made, in a country which he had considered as 
subdued on the capture of Eoulutahad, and being 
highly incensed against Mohummud Adil Shah, he 
prepared a great army, with the determination of 
bringing affairs in the Ahinednugur territory to a 
speedy settlement, even if it should involve the 
reduction of the other kingdoms in the Deccan, to 
which Shah Jehan, in his deliberate judgment, was 
always averse. Whether this moderation proceeded 
from policy, or a sense of justice, it is difficult to 
determine ; hut his hostilities against both Beeja- 
poor and Golcondah were always commenced in the 
spirit of personal anger. On the present occasion, 
he sent an ambassador to Beejapoor, directing him 
to demand the restitution of the forts lately belong- 
ing to the Nizam Shahee state, of which the Sultan 
of Beejapoor had obtained possession : their guns 
and military stores were likewise to be delivered 
up, particularly the large cannon called Mullik- 
i-Mydan,* which had been conveyed from Purinda 
to Beejapoor. But, above ail, the envoy was 
directed to insist upon the Sultan’s renouncing 
Shahjee, and affording no countenance or pro- 
tection to him, or to those persons by whom 


* “ The soverei^ of the plain.” The natives of Beejapoor insist 
on callins' it moolk-i-mydan , -which, they say, signifies “the lion of the 
plain.” This gun, of which the muzzle is four feet eight inches in 
diameter, and the calibre two feet four inches, was cast at Ahmednugur, 
A. n. 154'9, by a native of Constantinople, named Hoossein Khan. 
Aurnngzebe put an in^oription upon it to commemorate the conquest of 
Beejapoor in 1685, which has led to the mistake of supposing it to have been 
cast at that time. It is alike curious from its dimensions and its history: 
the Bombay government in 1823, was particularly desirous of sending it to 
the king of England, and an engineer was sent to examine it for the 
purpose, but the preaeut state of the roads renders the difficulty of 
transporting such a huge mass of metal to the coast almost insuperable. 
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disturbances were excited. To induce a com- 
pliance with these demands, a promise of tlie 
fort and district of Sholapoor, together with 
the whole of the Nizam Shahee Concan, and a 
vaunting threat of annihilation in case of 
refuvsal were at once held out. Both proved 
ineffectual ; and Shah dehan, acc<u*(ling to 
his usual practice of dividing his attacks, broke 
his army, of which 18,000 were select cavalry, 
into four divisions ; two to act against Shall jee, 
and two against Mohummiid Adil Shah. 01* the 
two former, one under Shaisteli Khan and 
Aliverdy Khan, was destined to besiege Shahjee’s 
forts about Chandore, Sunguinnere, and Nassuck ; 
and another, consisting of 20,000 horse, under 
Khan Zuman, was to drive him from the field, to 
pursue him, to take possession of his strongholds 
ill the Concan, and to expel him from every 
cpiarter of the Nizam Shahee territory. Of the 
two latter, one under Khan Dowran was originally 
ordered to take up a position near Nandeve, owing 
to suspicions entertained of Sultan Aiidoollali 
Kootub Shah of Golcondaii ; but on these doubts 
being removed, and bis paying the arrears of 
tribute for which the emperor’s envoy was then 
settling, and which he did before the campaign 
opened, Khan Bowran’s division became available 
both for the capture of the forts to the eastward, 
and for hostilities in the heart of the Beejapoor 
A D 1635 dominions. The other detach- 

ment, which at first composed the 
reserve under Synd Khan Jehan, was also destined 
for Beejapoor. 

A part of the besieging division of Shaisteh 
Khan, under Aliverdy Khan, speedily reduced 25 
of the forts about Chandore and Nassuck, which, 
though places of strength, made little resistance.* 

* Khafeo Khan inontions the capture of the son and family of Shahjee 
in one of these forts, of which T cap. find no ooafirmatiira, and coriBldev 
it a mistake, connected with the report of the former capture of Jeejee 
Bye. The same author mentions Sivajee^s escape to a fort in the sea 
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Sliaisteli Khan himself proceeded towards the 
borders of the Eeejapoor dominions, where he 
reduced Niildroog*, and occupied the districts 
between Sholapoor and Beder ; hut the forts of 
Trimhuck, Sewneree, and Kondaneli above the 
Ghauts, with many in the Concan, were still in 
possession of Shahjee’s adherents. 

Shah-jee maintained a desultory warfare 
against Khan Zuinan for a considerable time, hut 
was driven from the territory about Ahmednugur, 
Ohumargoondee, and Baramuttee successively, and 
pursued across the Keera into the Eeejapoor 
territory, towards Merich and Kolapoor. Assisted 
by the Edil Shahee troops, he there continued to 
harass by his attacks, or elude by his vigilance, the 
army in pursuit of him : and Khan Zuman was 
therefore, directed to give over a fruitless pursuit, 
and lay waste the country about Kolapoor, Merich, 
and Baeebagh. He accordingly took and destroy- 
ed the towns, carried off the inhabitants prisoners, 
and continued every species of depredation, until 
an armistice was concluded with Eeejapoor, when 
he again resumed the pursuit of Shahjee. 

Khan Howran marched from Oandeish to- 
wards Eeejapoor, in the direction of Eeder and 
Kulburga, surprised and took several forts ; 
plundering the mercantile towns, and spreadinu; 
ruin wherever he appeared. He was attacked by 
some divisions of the Eeejapoor army, in their 
usual manner, but they did not prevent his 
advance. When he approached Eeejapoor, 
Mohummud Adil Shah adopted the resolution of 
emptying the reservoirs of water beyond the walls 
of the fort, and collected or destroyed the whole 
of the grain and forage within a circuit of 20 


on this occasion ; and this also may allude to the former ciroumatanoe, 
Jeejee Bye, after heir first oapture, seems to have been prineipallv at 
Kondaneh, Sewneree, and perhaps, from the year 1()33 to 1C3{), occasionally 
at Maholy in the Conoan. 
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miles.-" Kliaii Dowran, therefore, did not attack 
the capital, hut continued his plan ot' ])hnuleriiii? 
and devastating’ the country. The division of 
Syiid Ivliaii iJehan adopted the same system, and 
the march o!‘ the Moghuls was everywhere marked 
hy flames and d<>so]ation, 

^ The ileejapoor troops, however, freapiently 

acted with great vigour. S}md Khan Jehan was 
repeatedly attacked by Itendoollah Khan with 
success, and forced, at last, to effect a junction 
with the division of Khan Dowran. 

But tlic I’uin spread throughout the country 
compelled Mohummud Adii Sliah to sue for peace ; 

A -n ircfA treaty was concluded on 

terms more favorable tlian he had 
reason to expect. Though an eiiuineration of all 
the articles be unnecessary, the general terms of 
this pacification, and the partition of the Nizam 
^ Shahee territory, deserve the reader’s particular 

attention, being intimately connected with the rise 
of Sivajee. 

It was settled, that the forts of Puriiida and 
Sholapoor, with their dependent districts, should 
be given up to Mohummud Adil Shah. He was, 
likewise, to retain undisturbed possession of the 
disHicts of Nuldroog, Kallianee, and Beder east 
of Sholapoor ; and the huge piece of ordnance 
pertaining to Purinda was thus left on the w'orks 
of Bee japoor, where it remains to this day. The 
province of Kallianee, in the Concan, which 
extended the Bee japoor possessions on the coast, as 
W far north as the Bassein river, was also ceded ; and 

the whole of the country lying between the 
Beema and the Neera, which had formerly 
belonged to the kingdom of Ahmednugur, as far 

* The neighbourhood of the capital of Beejapooria very sterile on three 
sides, hut four miles to the south of the city, there is a rich, deep, black 
soil, -which in good aeaaona produces very extraordinary crops. The soil 
extends several miles on each side of the small river Phone, the water of 
which is strongly impregnated with salt. The Mslirattas have a very 
expressive rhyme in regard to this small tract ; — ^ 

Should the crop on Dhone grow, who can eat it f 
Should it fail, who can eat f 
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north as Ohalain, was now annexed to Beejapoor. 
The principal condition attached to this cession 
Avas, the payment of an annual tribute of 20 lakhs 
of pagodas. By an article of the treaty, the 
emperor promises to pardon Shahjee and his 
adherents, if he will deliver up the forts in his 
possession, together with all his artillery and war- 
like stores ; hut in case of non-compliance, he is to 
he expelled from the territoiy of Beejapoor, and 
declared the common enemy of both states. 

Shahjee, as soon as the Beejapoor government 
l)egan to treat, retired towards the Concan ; and as 
he at first CA’aded the suiTender of his forts, Khan 
Zuman continued to prosecute the war against 
him. But in the course of a few 
months, Trimbuck, Sewneree, and 
most of his forts in the Goncan being reduced, 
Shahjee solicited a pardon, and petitioned for 
admission into the emperor’s service. 

In reply to this application he was told, that 
he might retire into the service of Mohnmmud 
Adil Shah, which he accordingly did, and 
Kondaneh* Avas probably surrendered by Shahjee 
to Beejapoor. 

The young prince, whom, in imitation of 
.Alullik Umber and Biitih Khan, Shahjee had set 
up, Avas taken by Khan Zuman in one of the forts, 
and sent off to be confined with the others in the 
state. prison at G walior. 

This event completed the subjugation of the 
Ahmednugnr state, and finally ended the Byhcrcc 
d ynasty . ^ ^ 

* Koiidaneh came into Shahjoe’s possession by his being- at the head of 
the government. Koiidaneh and Poornudhnr were two of those forts, whioh 
under the Mahoniedau goTornments, were reserved by the king, and not 
intrusted to pie care of jagheerdai.s. 

Before qiiittinff this ohaptei*, I have to aeknowlebge my obligation to 
Captain Alexander Gordon, first assistant to the Resident at Nagpoor, and 
Mr. Williain Brskine, late of Bombay: the former has translated Kliafoe 
Khan to the end of the reign of .Tehaiigecr ; and the latter has translated all 
such parts of the reign of Shah Jehnu from the same author, as bear reference 
to Deccan history Both these gentlemen allowed me the free use of their 
labours, and thus far materially shortened mine. 

I have had access to two or three copies of the original of Khafee Khan ; 
the best is in the library of Moonshoe Mobitmmud Huueef, late of the Poona 
residency, 
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CHAPTEE III. 

FROM A. D. 1637 TO A. I). 1648. 

[jrof/ress after entering the mrrlee of 
J3eeJapoor — mrfrrles a second wife. — Two sons 
hjf hisfrst wife, Simihhajee and Slmjee ; and 
one son hg his second wife, Venkajee. — Shahjee 
de/jaris for the Carnatic, and sends his Jirst 
wAfe and his son Slmjee to reside on his 
Jagheer at Toona, iinder the care of J)(ahtjee 
Konedeo. — PoUtleal lAews of the courts of 
Beejapoor and Golcondah. — The Jfoghuis 
introduce a new revenue si/slem, and the 
Fusslee era into the Deccan. — Revenue sgsteni 
of Dadajee Konedeo.-— The Jlawuts— -improve- 
ment of the condition of their Inhabitants . — 
Sivajeds education, disposition, and earlg 
pursuits. — Ills three first adherents — obtains 
possession of the fort of Torna—manner of 
justifying the proceeding — buUds Rajgiirh .- — 
Dadnjee Koneded's death. — The KiUldars of 
Chakiin and. Kondanch gained over by 
Sivajee — makes himself master of Sopa and 
the fortress of Roorimdhur . 

When Shahjee was finalJy driven to seek 
A D 1637. refuge under “ the Beejapoor 
go^^ernmeiit, liis resources and 
iihilities lieini^ known to Morar Punt, and all who 
had served with him, he was readily received and 
confirmed in possession of Poona and Sopa,^ two of 
the districts belonging to his family jagheer, 
which, by the late treaty, had been ceded to 
Beejapoor. 

* From this period I have recourse principally to Mahratta manuscripts. 
Those to which I shall have immediate occasion to refer, are as follow 

1. A Life of Sivajee, prooTired from the late Raja of Kolapoor, written 
by Kistnajee Annnd Subhaaud, There are several copies of this work ; one 
is in possession of Mr. Hale, the judge and magistrate of the Southern 
Honoan, to hioh I had access. I returned the original copy to the Raja of 
Kolapoor, and lodged a copy of it with the Literary Society of Bombay, 
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Morar Pant -was employed, at tills period, in 
the settlement of tke iiewl^- acquired districts 
between the hfeera* Sbui Beema, in which he 
appears to have been, principally assisted by 
Shahjee. Duriiig” tbeir interconrse Morar Punt 
had additional proofs of Ms talents and genius ; 
in consequence of which , he loaded him with 
encomium and favour, and, on their return, to 
court, strongly recoinmeiided him to the king. 

An expedition being then projected against 
the Carnatic, Shall j ee Fas nominated second-in- 
command, under liis friend heiidoollah Khan ; and 
was, at the same time, promised a jagheer in that 
quarter, consistioLg of the districts of Kolhar, 
Bangalore, Ouscotta, balapoor, and Sera, which 
were afterwards made oTer to him, and probably 
with a view of securing him by an interest in 
different parts of the kingdom, Mohummud Adil 
Shah conferred on liim a royal grant, for the 
Pesliinookhee of 22 villages, in the district of 
Kurar,* the right to which had by some means 
devolved on govemnci.ent. 


2 Lives of the Bajaa, and History of the Mahratta Empire, from 
the earliest period, to the present tioie: complied by Mulliar Earn Rao 
Chitness, from original iiieiuorauda, and orig'inala, or copies of many 
authentic papers, written or 'fcrunsoribed by his ancestors, who were all 
persons highly distinguislxed at tlie courts of JRiigurh, Ginjee, and Satara. 
Mulhar R-am Rao’s Xife of Sivajee is very voluminous ; but I do not 
think lie has made a good use of the valuable letters and records in his 
possession. Sivajee’s iDsferuetiona to officers and departments are very 
oorapleto and satiBfaet"'ry. Some of the original copies of these instructions 
are in the hand- writing of Balajee -Anjee, and I have had them authenticated 
from another quarter, as wlU he mentioned, I lodged a copy of Mulhar 
Ram Rao’s work with the Ijitorary Society of Bombay. • 

3. A Life of Sivajee, procured from tlie descendant of Chunder Rao 

Moray, Raja of Jowlee. * 

4. A Life of Sivajee, partly translated into English by Thomas Coats, 
Esq., late superintending sxxrgoon of the Poona auxiliary force. 

5. A Life of Sivajee, partly kaxislated. in tho hand- writing of tho late 
Sir Barry Close. Received from the Hon. M. Elphinstone. 

6. A Life of Sivajee, obtained from tho Koolkurnee of Kolhar, near 
Beejapoor. 

7. A History of the Maliratfcas, including an account of the kings of 
Beejapoor, by the Deshpandya of Ktittao Desh. 

"When, reverting to Mogrbul laiatory, Khaf ee Khan continues my principal 
■„ 'authority. ^ , A 

* Kurar is situated 30 miles south of Sahara. 
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Slialijee’s political connection with his rela- 
tions, the Jadows, Beshniookhs of Sindkheir, 
which had never been intimate, was entii’cly 
dissolved from the time of his quitting th(‘ 
imperial service ; and diigdeo llao Jadow, his 
wife's uncle, acted on the side of the ^Moghuls 
during the war carried on against him. Domestic 
affairs have gi*eat inlluence on the public conduct 
of Mahrattas ; and there may liave been private 
reasons for Jugdeo Eao’s animosity. Shahjee, in 
the year 1630, married into another family, named 
Mohitey, which was resented l>y Jeejee Bye,* his 
first wife ; and she retired to some of her own 
relations, with whom she appears to have been 
residing when taken in 1633. 

By this lady, the daughter of Lookhjee Jadow 
Kao, Shajee had two sons ; the elder was named 
Sumbhajee, and the younger Sivajee. The elder 
was his father’s favourite, and accompanied him 
from early infancy ; but the younger remained 
with his mother. Sivajee was l3orn in the fort of 
of Sewneree,t in the month of May, 1627 ; and 
during the turbulent period in which his childhood 
was passed, he had frequently escaped, Ijy his 
mother’s vigilance, from falling into the hands of 
their Mahomedan enemies. It is not known n here 
he was concealed when his mother was made 
prisoner ; hut it is probable her release was obtain- 
ed on the plea of her husband’s neglect, and the 
disgrace, which many of the relations, both Jadows 
and Bhonslays, in the Moghul service, would 
conceive, attached to themselves until they had 
procured her enlargement. 

To the disagreement that arose between 
Sivajee’ s parents, in consequence of the new 
connection formed by Shajee, and the troubled 

* Bye adjoined to a woman’s name, designates lier being a lady. 

t It is situated about 50 miles north of Poona. The town is called 
Joonere, the fort Sewneree, 
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state of the country, we may ascribe the circums- 
tance of Sivajee’s not having seen liis father for a 
period of seven years, or from the year 1G30 to 
1636, inclusive. When Shahjeo went with Morar 
Punt to Beejapoor, Jeejee Bye accompanied him, 
hut only remained until the celebration of Sivajee’s 
marriage to KSuhyee Bye, the daughter of Nimhal- 
kur ; after which event Shahjee set out upon the 
Carnatic expedition, and Sivajee, with his mother, 
was sent to reside at Poona. 

By Tooka Bye Mohitey, his second wife, 
Shahjee had one son, Yenkajee ; he had, likewise, 
an illegitimate son by a dancing- girl whom he 
named Suntajee. 

All Mahratta officers of consequence invari- 
ably retain a number of Bramins in their service, 
as VTiters and men of business.^ Shahjee had a 
vast number of this description, some of whom 
had followed his fortunes, and contributed to his 
success at a more prosperous period ; and others, 
who had been displaced by the Moghuls on 
occupying the country, now naturally adhered to 
him, in hopes of hiiding employment and sub- 
sistence. Among all these, his most confidential 
men were Naroo Punt Hunwuntay, and Dadajeo 
Konedeo ; the former he appointed to the manage- 
ment of his districts in the Carnatic, and the latter 
had charge of his family and jagheer at Poona. 

Dadajee was an able revenue officer, and 
under his superintendence the cultivation was soon 

* These Bramins, when occupied by ordinary duties, are termed carcoons, 
or clerks ; hut when sent on public business, on the part of any great man, 
they are, in common with all envoys, styled Wukeels This remark applies 
to Bramin writers in the service of an indiviiiual, and to subordinate clerks 
Bramins at the head of offices, or employed in particular departments of the 
state, are designated according to the name of the office or sitmtion they 
hold Every Mahratta owner of land, money, or even of two or three horses, 
has his carcoon, who ostensibly attends to all his orders in the moat respect- 
ful manner ; but the carcoon has generally the whole property at his disposal 
He contrives to lend bis master money at usurious interest, and soon runs 
him in debt to himself ; and the poor Mahratta is thus completely in tlie 
Bramin’a power But each frequently becomes neoessai*y to the other, and 
many Bramin carcoons in Mahratta families, on very trying occasions, have 
shown the most devoted attachment and fidelity to the person and interests of 
their masters, 

t - 
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improved, and the polulatioii increased. Further 
scope for his tahaits was aiferded, bv tlieactjuisition 
of the districts of Indapoor and Baraniiittee ; 
wJiicli, togidher with several of those mountain 
valleys near l^)ona, known by the name of ]\lawu]s, 
were added to Shahjee’s jagheer, in coiis<Hjueiiee 
of Ills eminent services in the Carnafic, and 
intrusted to the management of BadajfM* 
Konedeo.- 

An amlhtion of extending their boundaries in 
the Carnatic l)ecame prevalent, lioth at Golcondali 
and Beejapoor. These states were at peace, l)ut 
they vied with each other in pursuing aggrandise- 
ment, by the easy conquests which the dissensions 
of the petty rajas in the south afforded ; without 
reflecting on their own jirecarioiis situation, or 
seeking, in a league of common defence against 
the Moghuls, tliat security, which rivalry or 
jealousy had already so much undermined. A step 
towards union was, however, made 
by the marriage of the king of 
Beejapoor to the daughter of Kootuh Shah in 16 tl. 

Mohiimmud Adil Shah was personally, not a 
warlike prince. He seldom quitted the neighbour- 
hood of Beejapoor ; and his armies were intrusted 
to his generals. He improved his capital by the 
construction of an aqueduct, still in existence, and 
ornamented it with several magnificent huildings.t 

The Emperor Shah Jehan, after the peace of 
1630, endeavoured to arrange and improve the 
lately conquered territory. The two governments 
in the Deccan were united, and the prince Aurung- 
zebe was appointed viceroy ; but at this time he 
only remained a very short period, and nothing 
of note was achieved, excepting the conquest of 
Buglana, a great part of which was afterwards 
relinquished. 


* Mabratta MSS, 

t Beejapoor MSS. I have enumerated those manuscripts in the preoeeing- 
ohapter, 
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The grand innovation occasioned by the 
IMoghiil conquests in Maharashtra, under Shah 
Jehan, was the introduction of the revenue system 
of Todur Mull, wlioso name must ho familiar to 
the generality of oriental readers as an eminent 
Hindoo statesman, who, hy his financial arrang(v 
ments, and Jiis regulations in the mint rh'partment, 
during tlie reign of A1\])er, had acquired a 
character of no inconsiderahle celebrity. 

In acting on Todur Mull’s plan, the lands 
were, in the first instance, assessed with reference 
to their fertility, in a proportion varying from one- 
half to one-seventh of the gross produce, accord- 
ing to the expense of culture, or to the description 
of the article cultivated. The government share 
was then commuted for a money payment ; and in 
time, when a measurement, classification, and 
registry had taken place, the regulated assessment 
was fixed at a fourth of the whole produce of each 
field throughout the year,^ and thus became the 
permanent rent of the land. Such was the 
method now introduced by Shah Jehan in the 
districts north of the Beema, under the superin- 
tendence of Moorshed Koolee Khan, an able 
officer who was employed for nearly 20 years in 
its completion. 

The system is known hy the name of Tnnhha, 
an appellation derived from the name of the silver 
coin in which Todur Mull collected the revenues, 
in lieu of the Tiihha, a copper coin previously 
used in revenue accounts throughout the empire. f 
It was likewise at this period (or 168 7-3 S) that the 
Kusslee year was introduced into the Mahratta 
country. 


* Mr. Orant’s Pol. Analysis. 

t Khafee ip:hati I prive this definition as the historian has recorded it ; 
I have no reason to doubt its correctness, but I have not found it in any 
other authoriti. Vfilaffe revenue accounts in the Docean are to this day not 
unfrequently,6%ted in Tuthas by the Koolknrnees, 
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Dadajec KonedeOj whose districts adjoined 
those ot* tlie ^loghulsj continued the system of 
Mullik l^nilicr. He leuied a proportion of the 
actual produce of (‘ach cultivated held, tixing the 
proportion every year, or, when not collected in 
kind, he substituted a money payment. Tiiis plan 
ditt'ered from the permanent land assessment, as it 
was not only variable according to the state of tlio 
crops, but tlie rate was probably higher in 
partieidar instances. It appears, liowever, to have 
been suited to the state of the country, as tlie 
districts nourished ; and great praise is invariably 
bestowed on his management. The mountain 
valleys, or IMiiwuls, were inhabited by a liardy, 
poor race of people, whose industry, exerted at all 
seasons, scarcely jn’ocured them .snl^sistence. In 
the early part of Dadajee’s administration they 
were in more than usual (listress ; though armed to 
defend themselves against wild beasts, they Avere 
destitute of clothing ; and the few miserable huts 
of which their villages Avere composed, Avere iii- 
sullicieiit to coAmr them from the inclemency of 
the Aveather. Dadajee endeavoured to ameliorate 
the condition of the Mawulees. Eor scA’^eral years 
no rent Avas demanded for their lands : a number 
of them Avere entertained in his service as peons 
to assist in collecting the revenue ; for Avhich they 
received a trilling sum as pay, and some very 
coarse grain as subsistence. 

The family of Shahjee continued to live 
under the care of Dadajee. Their residence AA'^as 
fixed at Poona, where Dadajee built a large house 
for Jeejee Bye’s accommodation, and gave the son 
of his master such an education as was proper for 
a person of his l)irtli. Malirattas seldom can 
write or read ; they consider all such learning the 
business of a carcoon, and if not degrading, at 
least undignilied. SiA'ajee could never write his 
name but ho was a good archer and marksman, 
skilled in the use of the spear, and of the various 
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swords and daggers common in the l^eocau. His 
countrymen have always been 

horsemanship ; and, in this accomplishment, Siv.^oc 

excelled. By the care of his guardian, he was 
fully instructed in all the cerenionies and obser- 
vances enjoined by the rules of his caste ; and such 
narts of ^ the sacred histones as are geiieially 
fcnonm were explained to him. The fabulous 
exploits detailed in the Mahabharut, the Bamayun, 
and the Bhagwut were the delight ot Siva] ees 
youth ; and such was his partiality for Kuthas, 
that many years after he became famous » the 
country, he incurred great danger in Ins an-viety 
to be present during an entertainment of that 
description. _ . , 

The religious and natural feelings of a Hmdoo 
were strongly implanted in Sivajee, and he (»rly 
imbibed a rooted hatred to the Mahoinedans. 
These feelings in part supplied the want oi a more 
exalted patriotism ; but although they may have 
tended to stimulate his own love ot enterprize, he 
did not employ them to animate others, nntu 
success had taught him to plan new schemes, and 
to apply such powerful and natural auxiliaries m 
their execution. ^ ^ 

His first designs were formed merely with a 
view to personal advantage, li’rom about his six- 
teenth year he began to associate with persons oi 
lawless habits, and to talk of becoming an in- 
dependent polygar. Those circimistances on 
bein«‘ made known to his guardian pioductd 
remonstrances; and Sivajee was obliged to he moiT 
cautious in his conversation ; he was, however, 
frequently absent in the Concan for several days ; 
and 'Dadaice Tvoiiedeo endeavoured ^ to wean him 
from sucli excursions, by showing him more alten- 
tion at home, and confiding much ol; the afiairs ol 
the jagheer to his superintendence. 

# Qee page 16 for explanatioa of this word. 
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There were seA'eral carcoons under Dadajee, 
intimate companions of Sivajee, who afterwards 
became his agents and advisers. As he was 
intrusted with a larger share of power, he used to 
pay and receive visits among the respectable 
Mahrattas in the neighbourhood of Poona ; and he 
obtained general good-will in that part of the 
country, by an obliging and conciliatory deport- 
ment ; but, even at this time, it was whispered 
that Shahjee’s son was a sharer in the profits of 
some extensive gang robberies committed in the 
Ooncan. 

Sivajee was ahvays partial to the Mawulees; 
he observed that, although clowmish and stupid in 
appearance, they were active and intelligent in 
anything to which they had been accustomed, and 
remarkably faithful in situations of trust. He 
was attentive to those in Hadajee’s service ; they 
accompained him on his excursions, and in li tint- 
ing ; and he became extremly popular, not only 
with them but with the whole of their countrymen 
in the Mawuls. In his visits to these valleys, and 
to different parts of the Ghaiit-Mahta and Concan, 
he grew familiar with the paths and defiles of that 
wild tract where he afterwards established him- 
self. He had marked the condition of the adjoin- 
ing strongholds, and began to devise schemes for 
getting one of them into his possession. 

The hill forts under all the Mahomedan 
governments were, generally, much neglected. 
Some of the best had, as already mentioned, a 
Killidar appointed by the king, or some of his 
ministers, and wdien war was expected, a portion 
of the garrison was composed of good troops. 
At other times less care seemed necessary, and the 
generality of the forts were intrusted to the 
mokassadars, aumildars, jagheerdars, or deshmookhs 
of the districts in which they were situated. 
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The reason given for their being seldom 
garrisoned by Mahomedans was their insalubrity, 
particularly during the rains ; and as they had 
kways been reduced with extraordinary lacility, 
they were not estimated in proportion to their real 
importance. At the period at which we have 
arrived, the Beejapoor government, being at peace 
with the Moghuls, and engaged in plundenng or 
reducing the Carnatic, had removed all their best 
troops to that part of the country. Tlmf was no 
hill fort in Shahjee’s jagheer committed to the 
care of Badajee Konedeo. The strong fort ot 
Kondaneh* had a Mahomedan Killidar: and 
Poorundhur was under charge of a Bramin 
appointed by Morar Punt. Shahjees family were 
on terms of intimacy with both I^^illidars, parti- 
cularly Keellaint Bao of Poorundhur, who was 
originally under the l^izam Shahee government, 
and had adhered to Shahjee. 

In the Mawuls were three persons with whom 
Sivaiee constantly associated ; their names were, 
Yessiee Kunk, Tannajee Maloosray, and Majee 
Phasalkiir. The last was Deshmookh of Moosay 
Khora : the other two had also some hereditary 
rights among their native hills. These three were 
the first known adherents, and millitary followers 
of Sivaiee. Assisted by them, he held communica- 
tion with the Killidar of Torna a hill fort 
exceedingly difficult of access, 20 miles south-west 
of Poona, at the source of theNeera river; and 
by means, the particulars of which arc not known, 
induced him to give over the place. 

This event happened in the year 
A. D. X646. 1616. t As soon as they had got 

possession, Sivajee, who pretended that he was 
actiig for the advantage of government sent 
wukeels to Bejapoor to represent what he had 

* Now Singurh. 
t Mahratte MSS. 
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clone, and the many benefits likely to result to the 
king from having a faithful servant in that 
sequestered part of the eoiinti’y, the value of 
which had never been ascertained, owing to the 
farming of districts to Deshmooks whose interest 
lay in concealing their resources. As a proof of 
this statement, he offered a much larger rent than 
had been paid during the ten years which that 
tract had been in possession of Beejapoor. The 
answers to these applications were * put off from 
day to day, which suited Sivajee’s purpose, as his 
object was merely to gain time. His representa- 
tions were seconded by bribes to the courtiers, as 
usual on such occasions, and for several years little 
notice was taken of him.^ 

Whilst the wukeels were thus amusing the 
government at Beejapoor, Sivajee was collecting 
Mawulees, and strengthening and repairing Torna. 
When digging up some ruins in that fort,t he 
accidently discovered a large quantity of gold, 
which had been buried at some remote period : a 
piece of good fortune attributed to a miracle 
worked in his favour by the goddess Bhowanee, 
which afforded great support and encouragement 
in prosecuting his plans. Arras and ammunition 
were purchased ; and he resolved on employing the 
money thus bestowed, in building another fort. 

For this purpose he pitched on the 
mountain of Mhorbudh, three 
miles south-east of Torna, and used astonishing 
exertion in fortifying it. When finished he gave 
it the name of Bajgurh. 

During its progress, reports of what was going 
forward from time to time reached Beejapoor ; 
the work was forbidden, and letters were 
despatched to Shahjee in the Carnatic, calling upon 
him to account for these proceedings. Shahjee 

* Khafee Khan, Besjapoor MSS , and some evidence in Mahratta MSS. 

+ Mahrattas MSS. Sivajee called it Pmclrandgnrh I have T;etained the 
apoient pame by which it is still known, 
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replied that his son had not consulted him ; but as 
he himself "and all his family were devoted 
servants of the king’s government, Sivajee, with- 
out doubt, had been acting for the improvement 
1 1 or security of the jagheer. Skill jee, at the same 

** time^ wrote to Dadajee Konedeo and his son, 

censuring the proceedings ot the latter, desiring 
an explanation, and calling upon him to desist. 
Dadajee Konedeo, with the deepest interest in his 
welfare, urged every argument to induce Sivajee 
to abandon his designs ; he represented the probable 
ruin, and the certain risk he incurred, by such 
daring and unjustifiable conduct. He likewise set 
forth the great prospects which his father’s name 
and respectability presented, in a faithful 
adherence to the government of Beejapoor. 
Sivajee answered by fair words ; but the old man 
saw that his purpose was unshaken. Infirm by 
age, worn out by disease, and now a prey to 
anxiety for the fate of his master’s house, Dadajee 
did not long suiwive. But just before his death, he 
sent for Sivajee ; when so far from dissuading him 
in his accustomed manner, he advised him to 
prosecute his plans of independence ; to protect 
Bramins, kine, and cultivators ; to preserve the 
temples of the Hindoos from violation ; and to 
follow the fortune which lay before him. After 
this, having recommended his family to his young 
master’s care, he expired* 

The dying injunctions of Dadajee Konedeo 
served to confirm Sivajee in his designs, and gave 
them a sanction in the eyes of the subordinate 
officers of the jagheer, which must have tended 
materially to raise his character, and perhaps, in 
some degree, to elavate his motives of action. 

He took charge of the jagheer in his father’s 
name; but very shortly after, on the arrival of 
messengers from Shahjee to Dadajee Konedeo, re- 
quiring the payment of some arrears of revenue, 

‘‘i 4 t ‘ . 
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Siva]’ee sent therq. back with news of his guardian’s 
death ; and on this, and several subsequent occa- 
sions, evaded all payments, till at last he informed 
his father that the expenses of that|)Oor country 
had so much increased, that he must depend on 
his more extensive and fertile possessions in the 
Carnatic. 

There were two officers in the jagheer whom 
it was of much consequence to gain or to remove,' 
as neither of them, in the first instance, acceded 
to the views of Sivajee : the one, Phirungajee 
Nursalla, in charge of the fort of Ohakun ; the 
other, Bajee Mohitey, the brother of Tooka Bye, 
Shall] ee’s second wife, manager of the district of ^ 
Sopa. 

Sivajee’s emissaries succeeded in corrupting 
Phirungajee, who tendered his services to their 
master, and was confirmed in the command of 
Ohakun. He likewise received charge of the 
revenue management of the adjoining villages, on 
condition that he should maintain the system of 
Dadajee Konedeo. 

But a more important acquisition than any 
hitherto made, was obtained by the possession of 
Kondaneh. It was given up by the Mahomedan 
Killidar for a large bribe, and Sivajee changed or 
restored its name to Singurh, or the lion’s den by 
which appellation it is still known. 

Bajee Mohitey had 300 good horses: he 
occupied Sopa : and though he sent civil answers 
to all messages, he refused to pay the revenue, or 
listen to any overtures unauthorised by Shahjee. 
Sivajee, concealing his approach, surrounded SOpa 
with a party of Mawulees, in the middle of the 
night, surprised Bajee Mohitey and his whole 
party, took them prisoners, and sent Mohitey, 


* The literal signification would be lion’s fort, but the lion’s den was the 
meaning intended by the name which Sivajee gave to Kondaneh : so say the 
Mahrattas, and it is proved by Sivajee’s own, words, aa we shall find record- 
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together with all who did not ‘choose to enter Ms 
service, to join his father in the Carnatic. 

The revenue officers of Baramnttee and 
Indapoor, whilst nothing interrupted the usual 
routine of affairs, appear to have realized the 
collections, and paid them over at Poona for some 
time after Badajee Konedeo’s death, without 
disputing the authority of Shahjee’s son ; hut 
these districts, as well as the purgunna of Sopa, 
were at a distance from the hills, and too much 
exposed to he always maintained by Sivajee. 

The demise of the Killidar of the fort of 
Poorundhur happened about the same time as that 
of Dadajee Konedeo. He left three sons, the 
eldest of whom, without confirmation from 
Beejapoor, assumed command of the garrison. 
The two younger sons claimed an equal right to 
command, jointly with their brother, and to share 
in the profits of some fields and pasture-lands 
attached to the fort. They wished Sivajee to 
assist in arbitrating their differences : and he took 
a lively interest in their affairs, secretly supporting 
the younger brothers. 

Whilst these disputes were pending, Sivajee, 
at a fit time, giving out that he was on his route 
towards Sopa, encamped under Poorundhur, and 
was, as he had hoped, invited into the fort with a 
few attendants. When the eldest of the three had 
retired to rest, Sivajee, in conversation with the 
other two, represented that the best expedient for 
inducing their brother to submit to a fair arijitration, 
was to make him prisoner ; to which the young 
men eagerly acceded. Sivajee, on pretence of 
granting them means of completely overawing 
every attempt at resistance, despatched a messenger 
to his troops below, and long before morning had a 
band of Mawulees in possession of the upper and 
lower forts, the eldest brother a prisoner, and the 
two younger, with the whole garrison, completely 
in his power, Sivajee attempted to excuse this 
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treacliery, by avowing his designs of independence ; 
and, although he removed the whole from Poorun- 
dhur, he had the address to reconcile them by 
grants of enam villages, and to pursnade all the 
brothers to enter his service; in which they 
afterwards attained some distinction. 

All these acquisitions were made without stir 
or bloodshed ; the government districts were not 
molested. Mohummud Adil Shah was building 
palaces and mausoleums, or intent on acquisitions 
in the Carnatic ; and the irregularities in the 
jagheer of Shahjee, if fully known, were not deemed 
of magnitude, whilst the jaghcerdar himself was in 
the power of the king. 

Thus did Sivajee obtain possession of the tract 
between Ohakun and the Neera ; and the manner 
in which he established himself, watching and 
crouching like the wily tiger of his own mountain 
valleys, until he had stolen into a situation from 
whence he could at once spring on his prey, 
accounts both for the difficulty found in tracing his 
early rise, and the astonishing rapidity with which 
he extended his power, when his progress had 
attracted notice, and longer concealment was 
impossible. 
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OHAFTEE IV. 

PROM A. D. 1648 TO A. D. 1657. 

Jjocal mithorities under the Beejapoor government^ 
in the immediate neighhourhood of Sivajee . — 
The Sawunts of Wa^^ee. — The Seedee of 
Jinjeera, — A daring rohhery . — Forts taken by 
st^rprise. — The province of Kculian reduced.— 
Shahjee seised. — Sivajee applies to Shah Jehan 
for his enlargement. — An attempt to seise 
Sivajee frustrated — Shalijee released, — returns 
to the Carnatic', — his eldest son Sumhhajee 
killed. — JPr ogress of Simjee. — Murder of the 
Baja of Joiolee, and conquest of Ms country . — 
Bohira escaladed.- — Bertahgurh built. — Sham- 
raje Bunt, the first Mahratta Beishwa . — 
Sivajee’s meios on the Moghul districts . — 
JEkistory of the Moghuls in the JDeccan since 
1636. — Meer Joomleh. — Moghuls attack Gol- 
oondah,—make loar on Beejapoor. — Shah 
Jehcm\s illness, — his four sons, — all aspire to 
the croton. — Aurungsebe’ s character and qrro- 
gr ess usurps the throne. 

The details contained in the foregoing chapters, 
have probably enabled the reader to form a 
sufficiently clear idea of the state of the Deccan so 
far as relates to the different great powers which 
divided it ; but, for the sake of perspicuity in 
what follows, it is necessary to offer a few remarks 
respecting the various local authorities under the 
Beejapoor government, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the tract occupied by Sivajee. 

The south bank of the Neera, as far east as 
A n ifiAR Seerwul, and as far south as the 
range of hills north of the Kistna, 
was farmed by the hereditary Deshmookh of 
Hurdus Mawul, named Bauclal ; and the fort of 
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Rohira was committed to Ms care. Having early 
entertained a jealousy of SivajeCj lie kept up a 
strong garrison, and carefully watched the country 
adjoining Poorundhur. The Heshmookh was a 
Mahratta, but the Heshpandya was a Purbhoo (or 
Purvoe), a tribe of the Shunkerjatee, to w^hom 
Bivajee was always partial. 

Waee was the station of a Mokassadar of 
government who had charge of Pandoogurh, 
Kummulgurh, and several other forts in that 
neighbourhood. 

Chunder Pao Moray, Paja of Jowlee, was in 
possession of the Ghaut-Mahta from the Kistna to 
the Warna. 

The Kolapoor district, with the strong fort of 
Panalla, was under a Mahratta officer appointed 
by government. 

The ancient possessions of the Peejapoor state 
in the Ooncan, were held in jagheer, or farmed to 
the hereditary deshmooldis, with the exception 
of the sea-ports of Habul, Anjenweel, Patnaguiry, 
and Pajapoor, which, with their dependent districts, 
were held by government officers. The principal 
hereditary chiefs were the Sawunts of M^aree ; 
they were deshmookhs and jagheerdars of the 
strong tract adjoining the Portuguese territory at 
Goa, and their harbours were the resort of pirates, 
early known by the name of Koolees. Next in 
consequence of the Sawunts, were the Hulweys of 
Sringarpoor, who, from occupying an unfrequented 
tract, were, like the Paja of Jowlee, nearly 
independent. 

The province of Kallianee, formerly belonging 
to the kings of ilhmednugur, and ceded to Beeja- 
poor by the treaty of 1636, was principally 
conhded to two authorities ; the northern part of 
it, extending from Bheemree (or Bhewndy) to 
Nagotna (or Nagathanna) was under a respectable 
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OttBsa* and a loose traditional 
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MahoniedaDL officer appointed by tbe king, and 
stationed at tbe town of Kallian Bbeemree. He 
had an extensive charge, comprehending several 
strono* forts both above and below the Ghauts ; 
but these forts, from the causes we have endea- 
voured to explain, were much neglected. The 
southern part of the province was held in jagheer 
by an Abyssinian the condition of his tenure, as 
far as can be ascertained, was the maintenance of 
a marine for the protection of the trade, and 
conveying pilgrims to the Hed Sea. His possessions 
were not considered hereditary, but were conferred 
on the most deserving Abyssinian officer of the 
fleet, and the chief so selected was styled Wuzeer. 
The crews of his vessels were in part composed 
of his countrymen ; and a small African colony 
was thus formed in the Concan. The great mari- 
time dep6t was the harbour of Dhunda Hajepoor, 
in the middle of which stands the small fortified 
island of Jinjeera.t In the vulgar language of 
the Deccan, all natives of Africa are termed Seedees. 
The name of the principal Abyssinian, at this time, 
was Dutih Khan, commonly styled the Seedee,t an 
appellation assumed by the chief and his successors, 
by which they have been best known to Europeans. 
The Seedee had charge of several forts, amongst 
which were Tala, Gossala, and Hairee ; they were 
all intrusted to the care of Mahrattas. § 

Thus much being premised, Ave return to 
Sivajee, Avho was secretly, but actively, employed 
in very extensive plans, in prosecution of Avhich, 

It is not exactly known at wliatiperiod the power of his predecessors 
poinmenced ; but Hubush Khan and Seedee Umber were AbyBsmian admirals 
of the Nizam Shaheo fleet during the time of Mulhk Umber; and an 
Abyssinian offieer, named Seedee Bulbul, was at that time m command of 
Eadree.— Beejapoor MSS. 

+ Jinieera, the by which the place is known in the Deccan, is the 

Mahratta corruption of the Arabic word Juzeerah, an island. 

1 Beedee, when assumed by Africans themselves has an honorable 
imnort bmng a mocMoation, of tbe Arabic word syaci, a lord ; but, m the 
comSn^ofptat©^i8 rather an appellation of reproach tiian of distmc- 

Persian MS. procured 

f rein the 
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he was himself busy in collecting and arming 
Mawulees, whilst some of his Bramins were 
detatohed into the Ooncan, to gain intelligence and 
forward his views in that quarter. 

Having heard that a large treasure was 
forwarded to court by Moolana Ahmed, governor 
of Kallian, Sivajee put himself at the head of 300 
horse, taken at Sopa, now mounted with Bargeers 
on whom he could depend, and, accompanied "by a 
party of Mawulees, he attacked and dispersed the 
escort, divided the treasure amongst the horsemen, 
and conveyed it with all expedition to Bajgurh. 
This daring robbery completely unmasked his 
design ; but the news had scarcely reached the 
capital before it was known that Sivajee had 
surprised and taken the forts of Kangooree, , Toong, 
Tikona, Bhoorup, Koaree, Loghur, and Baj- 
machee.^ Tala, Gossala, and the strong hill of 
Bairee, were given up to his emissaries : several 
rich towns were plundered in the Ooncan ; and the 
booty with great regularity conveyed by the 
Mawulees to Bajgurh. 

But this was not the extent of his designs, or 
of his success. Abajee Sonedeo, one of the Bramins, 
educated by Hadajee Konedeo, who had already 
distinguished himself as much by his boldness as 
by his address, pushed on to Kallian, surprised the 
governor, took him prisoner, and procured the 
surrender of all the forts in that quarter. 


* The manner of surprising these forts is not satisfaotorily explained ; 
but a traditionary account of one of SiTajee’s exploits, suggested a like 
attempt by a body of insurgents in the Concan-Ohaut-Mahta, who took up 
arms against the Peishwa’s government, in modern times, during the ad« 
ministration of Trimbukjee Dainglia. It was usual for the villagers, in the 
vicinity of the hill-forts, to contribute a quantity of leaves and grass W 
the purpose of thatching the houses in the fort, a practice said to have 
prevailed from before the time of Sivajee. The insurgents having corrupted 
one or two persons of the garrison, a party of them, eaoh loaded with a 
bundle of grass, having his arms concealed below it, appeared at the gate in 
the dress of villagers, to deposit, as they pretended, the annual supply ; and 
admittance being thus gained, they surprised the garrison, and possessed 
themselves of the place The fort was Pruoheetgurh, and (the oiroumstance 
will be alluded to in its proper place ; it is only mentioned here as a 
stratagem, the original merit of wbioh is ascribed to Sivajee. 
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As soon as Sirajee received this joyful iutelli- 
gence, which exceeded his expectations he 
hastened to Kallian, and, bestowing the highest 
encomium to Ahajee Sonedeo, appointed him 
soohehdar, or governor of the country comprised 
in this important acquisition. No time was lost ^ 
in commencing revenue arrangements. Ancient 
institutions were revived wherever a trace of them 
could be found ; and all endowments to temples, 
or assignments to Bramins were carefully restored 
or maintained. As the Seedee was a formidable 
neighbour, Sivajee, to secure the hold already 
obtained on his jagheer, gave orders for building 
two forts, Beerwaree, near Gossala, and Linganah, 
near Bairee. 

Moolana Ahmed, made prisoner by Ahajee 
Sonedeo, was treated by Sivajee with the utmost 
respect ; and, being honourably dismissed, he i 
returned to court. The news of his capture, and 
the surrender of the forts, had arrived before him, 
and although permitted to pay his respects to the 
king, he was not reinstated iii any place of trust 
or emolument. 

Sivajee’s rebellion, in consequence of the 
report of Moolana Ahmed, began to create general 
anxiety at Beejapoor ; but Mahummud Adil Shah, 
impressed with an idea of its being secretly incited 
by Shahjee, took no active measures to suppress it 
by force. The power of Shahjee in the Carnatic, 
which had greatly increased by his being left as 
provincial governor, on the return of Rendoollah 
Khan to court, may have tended to occasion such 
a suspicion, strengthened also by the circumstance 
of its having begun in his jagheer, and spread over 
a province where his power had so lately ]3een 
suppressed.* 


* MalirattaMSS,, Eliafe® KUan, Beejapoop MSS., and tradition. 
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The king, therefore, sent private orders to Bajee 
Ghorepnray of Moodhole, then serving in the 
same part of the country with Shajee, to seize and 
confine him. This object Ghorepnray effected by 
treachery : he invited Shahjee to an entertainment, 
and made him prisoner. 

On being brought to court, Shahjee was urged 
to suppress his son’s rebellion, for 
which purpose freedom of corres- 
pondence was allowed between them. 

Shahjee persisted in declaring that he was 
unconnected with his son ; that Sivajee was as 
much in rebellion against him as against the king’s 
government ; and recommended his being reduced 
to obedience by force of arms. Nothing he urged 
could convince Mahummud Adil Shah of his 
innocence ; and, being enraged at his supposed 
contumacy, he ordered Shahjee to be confined in 
a stone dungeon, the door of which was built u}), 
except a small opening ; and he was told, that if 
within a certain period his son did not submit, the 
aperture should be for ever closed. 

Sivajee, when he heard of the imprisonment 
and danger which threatened his father, is said to 
have entertained thoughts of submitting ; but if he 
ever seriously intended to adopt such a plan, it was 
overruled by the opinion of his wife, Suhyee Bye, 
who represented that he had a better chance of 
effecting Shahjee’s liberty by maintaining his 
present power, than by trusting to the mercy of a 
government notoriously treacherous.* 

The alternative which Sivajee adopted, develops 
a principal feature of his early policy. He had 
hitherto carefully refrained from molesting the 
subj ects or territory of the emperor, probably from 
an opinion of the great power of the Moghuls, and 
from a design he appears to have contemplated, of 

* Mabratta MSS. 
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tliTOwiiag Mmself on the imperial protectton in case 
of being pushed to extremity by the government of 
Eeejapoor. 

He accordingly, at this time, entered into cor- 
respondence with Shah Jehan, for the purpose of 
procuring his father’s enlargement. The proposals 
made by Sivajee are not known, but the emperor 
agreed to forgive the former misconduct of 
Shahjee, to admit him into imperial service, and to 
give Sivajee a munsub of 6,000 horse. 

It is probable that the emperor’s influence, 
and the friendship of Morar Punt,t were the means 
of saving Shahjee from a cruel death. He was 
released from his dungeon on giving security ; but 
he was kept a prisoner at large, in Beejapoor, for 
four years. I , 

Sivajee, whose immediate object w^as effected 
by his father’s reprieve, artfully 
contrived to keep his proposal of 
entering the Moghul service in an unsettled state, 
by referring a claim on the part of his father, or 
himself, to the Deshmookh’s dues in the Joonere 
and Ahmednugur districts, to which he pretended 
they had an hereditary right. Sivajee’s agent, who 
went to Agra with this ostensible purpose, did not, 
as was probably foreseen, succeed in obtaining a 
promise of the Heshmookhee ; but he brought back 
a letter from Shah Jehan, promising that the claim 
should be taken into consideration upon Sivajee’s 
arrival at court. § 

During the four years Shahjee was detained at 
& iftKi KO Beejapoor, Sivajee, apprehensive, 
perhaps, for his father’s safety, 

* Original letters of the Emperor Shah Jehan to Sivajee 
t Colonel Wilks says Eendoollah Khan. Hie name in Mahratta MSS. 
is certainly always mentioned with Morar Print’s, but Eondoollah Khan 
died in 1643, as appears on his tomb. He had a son or relation who had the 
same title, but he never attained snffioient rank or influence to have obtained 
Shahjoe’s release : . 

t Mahtatta MSS. 

§ Original letter from Shah Jehan. The original latters from Shah 
ehan tind Aurungzebe to Sivajee are in the possession of the Baja of Satara. 
Copies of them are lodged with the Literary Society of Bombay. 
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committed few aggressions, and the king wass 
probably, deterred from sending a force against 
Mm, lest it should induce Sivajee to give up the 
country to the Moghuls, which the emperor had 
sufficient excuse for receiving, on account of arrears 
of tribute. In this interval, a feeble attempt was 
made to seize Sivajee’s person. It was undertaken 
by a Hindoo named Bajee Shamraje. Sivajee fre- 
quently resided at the town of Mhar in the 
Ooncan ; and the party of Shamraje, passing 
through the territory of Ghunder Hao Moray, 
lurked about the Phar Ghaut until an opportunity 
should offer ; but Sivajee anticipated the surprise, 
attacked the party, near the bottom of the Ghaut, 
and drove them in great panic to seek safety in the 
jungles.* 

Shahjee had, in vain, endeavoured by every 
means to obtain permission to 
* ■ * return to his jagheer in the 

Carnatic, when, at last, the great disturbances 
which became prevalent in that quarter, induced 
the king to listen to recommendations in his favour. 
Previously, however, to granting his complete 
enlargement, Shajee was bound down by solemn 
engagements to refrain from molesting the 
jagheerdar of Moodhole ; and, in order to induce 
both parties to bury what had passed in oblivion, 
Mohummud Adil Shah made them exchange their 
hereditary rights and enams as Heshmookhs, 
Shahjee giving those he had received in the 
districts of Kurar, and Bajee Ghorepuray what he 
possessed in the Oarnatic.t 

This agreement, however, was not acted upon ; 
and the first use Shajee made of his liberty was to 
write to Sivajee — ‘®If you are my son, punish 
Bajee Ghorepuray of Moodhole” — ^an emphatic 

« Mahratta MSS. 

t Copy of the original instrumont, and Mahratta MSS. 



ininnctioE to vengeance, which Sivajee, at a fit 
time, carried into terrible execution. 

On his return to the Carnatic, Shahjee found 
that the accounts of the disturbed 
A. D. 1653. Qf the country were not ex- 

no.o.prated* every petty chief endeavoured to 
s&engthen himself, and weaken his neighbour, by 
plunder and exaction. His own jagheer had been 
subiect to depredations ; and he sent his eldest son 
Sumbhaiee to punish one of these aggressions on 
thepart^of the Killidar of Kanikgeeree. On this 
service Sumbhajee was killed, and his detachment 
defeated. Shahiee afterwards took Kanikgeeree by 
assault, and avenged his 

Sumbhaiee was a source of much afliction , and 
the event was foEowed hy the demise of his 
principal agent in the Carnatic, Naroo Punt 
Hunwuntay, a Bramin, educated m the school of 
Mullik Umher, who had served Shahjee for many 
vears. His place was fortunately well supplied by 
his son, Bugonath Narrain, a person of considerable 
talent, whom we shall have occasion to notice at a 
future period. Disturbances became more imd 
more prevalent in the Oamatio, and quite diverted 
the attention of the Beejapoor government from 
Sivaiee ; but no sooner was his father released, man 
he beffan to devise new schemes for possessing 
himself of the whole Ghaut-Mahta, and the re- 
mainder of the Concan. 

He had, in vain, attempted to induce the 
Raja of Jowlee to unite with him 
A. D. 1655. against the Beejapoor government ; 
Chunder Rao, although he carried on no war 
ao-ainst Sivajee, and received all his messengers 
with civility, refused to join in rebellion against 
the king. The permission granted to Shamraje s 
party to pass through his country, and the aid 
Wch he was said to have given him, afforded 
Sivajee excuse for hostility ; but the Ra 3 a was too 
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powerful to be openly attacked witb any certain 
prospect of success ; be bad a strong body of 
infantry, of nearly tbe same description as Sivajee’s 
Mawulees ; Ms two sons, bis brother, and bis 
minister, Himmut EiUO, were all esteemed good 
soldiers ; nor did there appear any means by which 
Sivajee could create a division among them. 

Under these circumstances, Sivajee, who had 
held his troops in a state of preparation for some 
time, sent two agents, a Bramin and a Mahratta, 
the former named Bagoo Bullal, the latter Sum- 
bhajee Oowajee, for the purpose of gaining 
correct intelligence of the situation and strength 
of the principal places, but ostensibly with a 
design of contracting a marriage between Sivajee 
and the daughter of Ohunder Bao. 

Bagoo Bullal, with his companion, proceeded 
to Jowlee, attended by 25 Mawulees. They 
were courteously received, and had several 
interviews with Chunder Bao, the particulars of 
which are not mentioned, but Bagoo Bullal, seeing 
the Baja totally off his guard, formed the detestible 
plan of assassinating him and his brother, to 
which Sumbhajee Cowajee readily acceded. He 
wrote to Sivajee communicating his intention, 
which was approved, and in order to support 
it, troops were secretly sent up the Grhauts, 
whilst Sivajee, pretending to be otherwise engaged, 
proceeded from Bajgurh to Poorundhur. Prom 
the latter place he made a night-march to 
Mahabyllisur, at the source of the Kistna, 
where he joined his troops assembled in the 
neighbouring jungles. Bagoo Bullal, on finding 
that the preparations were completed, took an 
opportunity of demanding a private conference 
with the Baja and his brother, when he stabbed 
the former to the heart, and the latter was 
despatched by Sumbhajee Oowajee. Their at- 
tendants being previously ready^ the assassins 
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instantly fled, and, darting into the tMnk 
innsles, vhicli everywhere surrounded the place 
Ser soon met Sivajee, who,_ aocordmg to 
ap^intment, was advancing to then snppoit. 

Before the consternation caused by te 

itoSai fdi. “• “*• 

prisoners. 

Sivajee lost no time in securing the posses^ns 
of tto late Chunder Kao, which was efleoted 
?n a verv short period. The capture of the 
Srong&rfof Was£ta,* and the submission of 
Sewtur Khora, completed the conquest of Jowlee. 
The sons of Chunder Kao, who 

S; *?s"h.“'»SSdSTt3f 

head of his Mawulees; Bandal, the 
X was in the fort at the time, stood to Im 
arms on the first moment of 

ffroatly outnumbered, bis ^ men _ _ 

iinmhe was MUed. At the head of them was 

Bajee Purvoo, the Doshpandya jSivajee trowed 

him with generosity, received him w^ ,3^ 
Idndness, mi confirmed him in all his horeditaiy 
nossessions. He had relations with Siva3ee, and 
agreed to follow the 

conaueror ; the command of a considerable body 
of infantry WM conferred i^on him ; 
maintained^hiB character lor bravery and fidelity 
to the last. 


* Sivftjeo called it Wulrgnrh, 


h a name wHch it liaa not rotained. 
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To secure access to Ms possessions on tlie 
A n banks of tiie Neera and Qnyna, 

and to strengthen the defences 
of the Phar Ghaut, Sivajee pitched upon a 
high rock, near the source of the Kistna, on 
which he resolved to erect another fort. The 
execution of the design was intrusted to a 
Deshist Bramin, named More Trimmul Pingley, 
who had been appointed a short time before 
to command the fort of Poorundhnr. This man, 
when very young, accompanied his father, then 
in the service of Shahjee, to the Carnatic, 
whence he returned to the Mahratta country 
about the year 1663, and shortly after joined 
Sivajee. The able manner in which he executed 
everything intrusted to him soon gained him 
the confidence of his master, and the erection 
of Pertabgurh, the name given to the new 
fort, confirmed the favorable opinion entertained 
" of him. 

The principal minister of Sivajee, at this 
period, was a Bramin, named Shamraje Punt, 
whom he now dignified with the title of Peishwa ; 
and, as is common amongst Mahrattas, with 
persons filling such a high civil station, he 
likewise held a considerable military command. 

Hitherto, Sivajee had confined his usurpations 
A. D. 1657 . to the Beejapoor 

■ territory ; but become more daring 
by impunity, and invited by circumstances, he 
ventured to depart from his original policy, and 
to extend his depredations to the imperial districts. 
To explain the motives which actuated him, we 
must revert to the proceedings of the Moghuls. 

Since the peace of 1636, they had held 

{ 1636 .) undisturbed possession of their 
conquest in the Deccan, and had 
been laudably employed in improving these 
acquisitions. 
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The priace Atmmgzebe, after aa expe^tion 

gS, rSSor fSo “.a 

* for sovoral years abated nothing 

(1650.) of the active measures wMch had 

n^e L caUed Auruagabad.* But, however 
eamble of civU goveraaieat, A^uagzebe was 
early habituated to the iuterest which is geueraUy 
excited ia the humaa miad by haviag oace acted 

as a leader iu war ; and in the 
(1665.) 1655 ^ he readily seized an 

onnortunity of fomenting dissensions at the neigh- 
Win- court of Golcondah, with the hope of 
• XT ixriTicp the emperor in the dispute. At this 
^riod thewame miaister of Kootub Shah was the 
^ 1 UvatPil Wer Joomleh ; he had attamed that 
£Sy“rab®y aad his wealth ; hut he had 
Serable iaflueace, aad was held la Tery_ geuM- 
al esteem at every Mahomedan court la Asia. He 
was origiaally a diamoad merchaat, aad his occu- 
patioubrougL him acquaiated with princes aad 
Ch couutnes. His talents, his riches, aad the 
e^Sit of his dealiags, had made him familiarly 
Lownatthe imperial court, long before he rose 

to be vizier at Golcoadah. . t i j. 

His son, Mohummud Amm, was dissolute, 
hut he possessed his father’s confidence. Ihis 
youth, having heea guilty of some toospcct 
to the person, or' authority of Abdoolkh 
Kootub sLh, the latter thought fit to punish 
him. This treatment being resented by 
Toomleh, altercation arose between him and the 
Mag which at length led to a formal petition, 
on the part of the former, for the e mperor s 

had before changed which it did 

Rot retwn.- 


AUBTJNaZEIJE ATTACKS COLCOKBAH. 

protection. The application being warmly seconded 
by Anrnngzebe, laid the foundation of that 
friendship between him and Meer Joomleh, which 
greatly contributed to Aurungzebe’s elevation. 

Shah Jehan espoused the cause of Meer 
Joomleh as ardently as Aurungzebe could have 
desired, and addressed an imperious letter to 
Kootub Shah on the subject. The king, exasperat- 
ed by this interference, threw Mohummud Amin 
into prison, and sequestrated his father’s property. 
Such a proceeding, exaggerated by the colouring 
which Aurungzebe gave to it, could not fail to 
rouse the anger of Shah Jehan, and he immediately 
determined on enforcing compliance with the 
orders he had sent in favour of Meer Joomleh. A 
choleric despot is prompt in his commands : 
Aurungzebe was ordered to prepare his army, to 
demand the release of Mohummud Amin, and 
satisfaction to Meer Joomleh. In case of refusal, 
he was directed to invade the territory of 
Golcondah. 

As the king would not acknowledge the 
emperor’s right of interference, Aurungzebe, on 
his rejecting the mandate, without any declaration 
of war, sent forward his eldest son, Sultan 
Mohummud, with a considerable force, on pretence 
of passing Hyderabad, on the route to Bengal, 
whither it was given out, he was proceeding to 
espouse his cousin, the daughter of Sultan Shuja. 
Aurungzebe followed with the main army* 

Abdoollah Kootub Shah did not discover the 
artifice until the young prince appeared as an 
enemy at his gates ; when he solicited succour from 
his neighbours, and made concessions to the 
Moghuls, in the same breath. The citadel was 
attacked, and the town of Hyderabad plundered of 
great riches ; the advancing succours were 
intercepted, and the king reduced to the greatest 
distress. 

16 
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Shah Jehaii, the first ebullition of his anger 
being subsided, began to repent of his hasty orders. 
I'resh instructions were despatched to Aurungzebe. 
desiring him to accept of reasonable concessions 
from Abdoollah Kootub Shah, and not to proceed 
to extremities; but Aurungzebe would not 
relinquish the advantage which his successful sur- 
prise had established, until he had extorted t 
most humiliating submission. ^ 

The king of Golcondah had,^ in the_^ first 
instance, on the prince’s arrival, released 
Mohummud Amin, and restored his fathers pro- 
perty He was now compelled to give his daughter 
in marriage to Sultan Mohummud, and to pay up 
all arrears of tribute, fixed by Aurungzebe, at ^he 
annual sum of one crore of rupees ; but Sfiafi 
Jehan, in confirming these proceedings, remitted 
twenty lakhs of the amount. . 

Meer Joomleh and Aurungzebe concurred in 
their ideas of the facility and 
Av D. 1656. expediency of reducing the 
doms of Beejapoor and Golcondah into provinces of 
the Moghul empire, and of spreading their con- 
quests over the whole peninsula ; but Aurungze e 
pretended to be actuated more by the hope ot 
propagating the Mahomedan faith in that region oi 
idolatry, than swayed by a desire of possespg its 
resources. Meer Joomleh having been invited to 
the imperial court, was shortly after raised to the 
rank of vizier, and took every opportunity ot 
urging the fitness of a plan, in which both he and 
Aurungzebe, probably calculated their own future 
advantage. A very short period had elapsed when 
an event occurred, which drew the emperor 
partially to accede to their schemes of ^ conquest, 
and induced him to authorise a war. This was the 
death of Mohummud Adil Shah, who, after a 
lingering illness, expired at Beejapoor, 4th 
Kovember 1656.^ 

* E^ejapoor MSS. 
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The deceased king, although his tribute was 
not paid with regularity, had, since the peace of 
1636, cultivated a good understanding with Shah 
Jehan, whom he courted through the influence of 
his eldest and favourite son, Dara Shekoh. This 
proceeding, in consequence of a secret jealousy 
between the brothers, drew upon Beejapoor, 
independent of its being an object of his ambition, 
the personal enmity of Aurungzebe. 

Mohummud Adil Shah was succeeded by his 
son, Sultan Ali Adil Shah II. ; who, immediately 
after his father’s death, mounted the throne of 
Beejapoor, in the nineteenth year of his age. The 
resources of his kingdom were still considerable ; 
he had a large treasury, a fertile country, and his 
army, had it been properly concentrated, was 
powerful. The troops, however, were greatly 
divided, and large bodies of them were then 
employed in reducing the refractory zumeendars in 
the Carnatic.^ 

As the throne was filled without compli- 
mentary reference, or the observance of any 
homage to which the emperor pretended a right of 
claim, agreeably, as he maintained, to an admission 
on the part of Mohummud Adil Shah, it was given 
out by the Moghuls, that Ali Adil Shah was not 
the son of the late king, and that the emperor 
must nominate a successor. The same circums- 
tance is noticed in the works of contemporary 
European travellers;! but probably obtained from 
Moghul reports of that period, as nothing of the 
kind is alluded to in any of the Beejapoor writings, 
or in Mahratta manuscripts. This war, on the 
part of the Moghuls, appears to have been more 
completely destitute of apology than is commonly 
found, even in the unprincipled transactions of 
Asiatic governments. 

* Beejapoor MS Si 

f Tavoraicr. Bernier. It is perhaps the same vulgar atory, which Fryer 
relitoa regarding the son of Ali Adil Shah, and probably equajiy unfoundedt 
— See Fryer, p. 169. 
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Meer Joomleli, by the emperor’s express 
appointment, and for a cause hereafter explained, 
was at the head of the army destined for the 
reduction of Beejapoor, in which Aurungzehe was 
only second in command. But Aurimgzehe and 
Meer Joomleh had a secret understanding ; the 
authority of the latter was nominal, that of the 
former supreme. 

On the unexpected approach of the Moghuls, 
hasty preparations were made by the court of 
Beejapoor ; but no army could be assembled 
sufficient to cope with them in the field. Strong 
garrisons were, therefore, thrown into the frontier 
places expected to be invested, whilst, in order to 
succour them with such horse as were in readi- 
ness, Klian Mohummud, the principal general, and 
several Mahomedan officers of note, took the field 
with all expedition. Shirzee Bao Ghatgay, Bajee 
Ghorepuray, Nimbalkur, and other Mahratta 
jagheerdars promptly joined him with their 
troops.^ 

Aurungzebe was prepared to advance by the 
month of March 1657, and 
’ ■ * proceeded towards the frontier of 

the Beejapoor territory by the eastern route. The 
fort of Eallian was reduced almost immediately, 
and Beder, the garrison on which most dependence 
was placed, fell to the Moghuls in one day, owing, 
it is said, to an accidental explosion of the princi- 
pal magazine. Aurungzebef was greatly elated 
by this unexpected success ; and his progress was 
expedited by every possible exertion. Kulburga 
was carried by assault, and no time was lost in 
prosecuting his march. The attack of the horse, 
who now began to annoy him, presented greater 
obstacles than any he had yet experienced ; but 

* Beejapoor MSS 

1* In a letter t?> Si'O’Hjee he Hhtis announces it — “ The fort of Boder, which 
. is accounted impregnable, and which is the key to the conquest of the Deccan 
' \ and Carnatic, h^ been nupteted bt the irt one da,y, both fori, and town, which 
was snarnely tovhaTb bees tSfltpiaolSed without one year’s fighting.” — Original 
letter from Aurungzebe to Sivajee, 
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lie succeeded in corrupting Khan Mohummud, the 
prime minister and general of Beejapoor, who 
shamefully neglected every opportunity by which 
lie might have impeded the march ot the 

Moghuls.^ . ^ , j. 

Some of the ofdcers continued to exert them- 
selves until they had suffered hy an entire want 
of support, when the road was left open tor 
Aurungzehe, hy whom the capital was invested 
before the inhabitants had leisure to make their 
usual preparations of destroying the water, ^d 
bringing the forage, from the neighbourhood, with- 
in the gates. . 

The seige was pressed with great vigour, and 
the king sued for peace in the most humble 
manner, offering to pay down one crore of rupees, 
and to make any sacrifice demanded ; but 
Aurungzebe was aiming at nothing short oi the 
complete reduction of the place, when an event 
occurred which suddenly obliged him to change 
his resolution. This circumstance was the 
supposed mortal illness of the emperor, news of 
whieh, at this important moment reached 
Aurungzebe, having been privately despatched by 

his sister, lloshunara Begum. c<i i u 

Shah Jehan had four sons— Bara Shekoh, 
then with his father at Agra, Sultan Shuja, 
viceroy of Bengal, Aurungzebe employed as we 
have 'seen, and Sultan Moraud, governor of 
Guzerat. As all the sons aspired to the crown, 
each of them now assembled an army to assert his 
pretensions. Bara Shekoh, as soon as his fathei s 
life was in danger, assumed the entire powers of 
the state ; but he had previously been vested with 
great authority. To his influence was ascribed the 
order which obliged Aurungzebe to desist from the 
siege of Golcondah, and also the appointment of 
Meer Joomleh over his brother to the command 
of the army, at thi s time employed against 

* Beejapoor MSS. 
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Beejapoor. He was apprehensions were 

hedreWAm-ungzebe His 

well founded; the a moderation and 

prince, masked undei the , open and 

religious zeal, was an ove ^m^ ^igpogition of Dara. 
brave, but impruden » ^.j^e liberal tenets 

The latter openly p derived from Akber, 

which the court ot S . religious feelings 

but which to the imperial 

of most of the MahomedaM 

service. circumstance, carrying his 

advantage of this ci . . v Koran 

observances of the form pretending to 

to rigid austerity, as the interests of 

have, nothing so much at hrart as r gf 

religion, and ° ^ Dara was to issue 

Islam. 0“°* Joomleh and all the 

an order racalliUa Me Deccan ; a measure 

principal officers serviUo * some degree 

to which he may , “^peia,ooor, as well as 

induced by parbah y ^cj, Aurungzebe, by 

by hatred to his rival resolved 

tL advice of Meer Joomtoh,imme^^^ 

on counteracting th g^ep^was to accept the 

Moghul capita ^is ^ ^bom he obtain- 

overtures ot All ivaii , money, and 

ed a considerable supply relinquished the 

power of Ifara, tne lum Doulutabad, 

confined by Amy gzebe younger 

where Aurungybe als p ^ pjis second 

children and the ladies of h s tamuD 

son, Sultan Mauzum, wae left J^^tyebc’s first 
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inconsistent with the religions seclusion he had 
long meditated ; that self-defence against the 
enemy, their brother Dara, obliged him to take iip 
arms, and that he would join to assist in placing 
Moraud Biikhsh on the throne. Accordingly, 
their forces having united, they defeated the 
imperial armies in two pitched battles. Dara be- 
came a fugitive ; and although he afterwards 
assembled an army, he was again defeated, and at 
last betrayed into the hands of Aurungzebe, by 
whose orders he was put to death. Shah Jehan, 
contrary to expectation, recovered from his illness, 
and during the advance of his sons, sent repeated 
orders, commanding them to return to their 
governments ; but to these mandates they paid no 
attention, as they pretended to consider them 
forgeries by Dara. As soon as Aurungzebe had 
his father in his power, he imprisoned Moraud 
Bukhsh, gained over his army, deposed the 
emperor, and mounted the throne in the year 
A D 1658 1658.* Having sent for Meer 

Joomleh from the Deccan, they 
marched against his brother Shuja, discomfited his 
army, and forced him to fly to Arracan, where he 
was murdered, and Aurungzebe was thus left 
undisputed master of the empire. 


* There is a good deal of confusion in the dates of the reign of 
Aurungzebe, owing to its commencement having been frequently reckoned 
from 1659 Khafee Khan is, in consequence, sometimes thrown out one or 
two years, Aurungzebe appears to have begun by reokoniug his reign irom 
the date of his victory over Dara, to have snbsequehtly ascended the throne 
in the following year, and then changed the date, which ’he again altered, by 
reverting to the former date, at some later and unknown period. 
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OHAPTEE V. 

FROM A. D. 1657 TO A. O. 1662. 

iSivajee enters mto a correspondence ivitli Anrung- 
— commits hostilities on the JAoghuls, by 
plundering Joonere and Ahmednugur^aug^ 
ments Ms camlry. — Political artifice oj 
Simjee and of Aurungs^ebe.SimJee enters 
tarns a body of Vatans.— Factions at Beeja^ 
—Khan Mohimmud the prime mrmster 
put 'to death.— Shamraje Bunt defeated by the 
Seedee.—Moro Trimnml Bingley appointed 
Beishwa— Treaty with the Saiounts,— which 
they brealc—FxpedMion against Sivayee.— 
Afzool Khan, the Beejapoor general, seduced to 
a conference and murdered. Sirajee gets 
possession of Pamlla-defeats Boostum Zu- 
nian — plunders to the gates of Beejapoor 
levies a contribution from, Raj apoor— takes 
Balnd.— Another expedition against him mder 
Seedee Johur — besieged in Banalla—esGopes 
from the fort — gallant conduct of his rear 
guard— heroic death of Bajee Burvoe.—Ali 
Adil Shah takes the field— reduces the oomitry 
lately overrun by Sivajee — and retakes 
Banalla.—Sivayee takes Bajapoor^conquers 
Sringarpoor — and reduces Bhunda Bajepoor- 
kills Ghorepuray, and burns Moodhole,--' 
Conquest of Waree,— Truce with Beejapoor.-- 
Shahjee visits Sivajee.—Baighur.—Bmijee s 
territory and army. — The Moghuls. 

At the time when Aurungzebe was on the 
point of commencing the war 
A. D. 1657. against Beejapoor, Sivajee, pro- 
fessing himself a servant of the emperor, entered 
into a correspondence with that prince, who readily 
listened to his overtures, assented ^ to his keeping 
what he had wrested from Beejapoor, and, with 
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the alleged rigM of the emperor to dispose of that 
kingdom, consented to a proposal from Sivajee of 
taking possession of Dabiil and its dependencies'* 
on the sea-coast. 

Anrungzebe was particularly desirous of having 
an interview with Sivajee, for the purpose of 
explaining how essentially their interests were 
allied, and the vast advantages the latter might 
expect to reap by uniting with him.t But Sivajee, 
although he professed obedience, and humbly 
demeaned himself towards Aurungzebe, no sooner 
saw the army at a distance, and ready to engage in 
what he hoped would prove a long struggle, than 
he resolved on seizing this opportunity of aug- 
menting his resources by plunder, and increasing 
his cavalry. Of the latter, he at this time had but 
a small number, and partly from want of confi- 
dence in his countrymen, as well as want of funds, 
he did not at first attempt to raise them on the 
usual footing of Sillidars.J 

The first act of hostility which Sivajee com- 
mitted against the Moghuls was in May 1657, 
when he one night surprised and plundered the 
town of Joonere, carrying off three lakhs of 
pagodas in specie, 200 horses, some valuable 
clothes, and other articles. This booty he escorted 
as far as Poona, where he gave it in charge to a 
party prepared for the purpose, who conveyed it to 
Bajgurh. Sivajee himself marched by unfrequent- 
ed roads to Ahmednugur, in hopes of surprising 
the Pettah : but in this attempt he was only par- 
tially successful ; he was attacked whilst his men 
were plundering ; but he had secured 700 horses 
and four elephants, with which he got clear off, 
although several of his party were killed by a 
detachment from the fort, which had, on the first 
alarm, been sent out to protect the town. 

^ Original letter from Aurungzebe to Sivajee. 

t Original letter from Aurungzebe to Sivajee —Mnbratta MSS. 

j Mabratta MSS. 
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On Sivajee’s return to 

exertions ^ and mounted them with 

liorses 111 all q^uaiteis, commenced 

Bargeers of tos own; h w D^ton- 

entertaining ^ahratta SiUid . ^ 

day. an old horse for several 

Bad commanded ^ at his 

years, witn tne utie cvipcessor Netaiee 

death, Sivajee '"X liad consider- 

Palkur, an sSid^^ 

m^n naturally cruel and un- 

princiioled. , i 

The unexpected success of the Moghuls, and 

hSdentialwukeels. was despatched to reiterate 
these assurances. 

The news fi-om Agra, the peace with Beeja- 

n .1 ."S"' 

tKelhmookhee, and some part of the family 

is“h^r as a fit recompense for somng with his 

troops ’ The ambassador was likewise msteuctod 
to represent how much many parts ol the^ ConCcin 
weTSaiiaged by Adil Khan, and the great 
advantage of transferring the whole to oivajeo. 
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Aiirmigzebe was in no condition to resent 

_ j such arrogant demands ; hut con- 

ceiving that secLiiitj to the 
imperial territory would be best consulted by 
encouraging Sivajee’s aggressions on the Beejapoor 
governmeiitj and by amusing him with hopes of 
obtaining what he claimed in the Moghul districts, 
he wrote to him, artfully acknowledging, in the 
same lettel’, the communications made by lliigoDath 
Punt and Kistnajee Bhaskur, condescending to 
pardon his crimes, assenting to his taking posses- 
sion of the Ooncan, and desiring that Sona Pundit 
(Abajee Sonadeo) might he sent to discuss his 
hereditary claims ; that when the terms were 
concluded, Bivajee should send 500 horse to join 
his army, and be prepared with the rest of his 
troops to maintain order and tranquillity in the 
imperial districts^ 

It is not probable that either party was de- 
ceived, as no further agreement was concluded. 
Sivajee, however, prepared his troops for the 
purpose of reducing the Concan, and occupied 
several neglected strong-holds on the sea coast, 
where he afterwards collected boats for purposes of 
piracy. He acquired a considerable accession to 
his force by being joined by 700 Patan infantry, 
whom the Beejapoor government discharged 
immediately after the departure of Aurungzebe. 
Sivajee hesitated in entertaining these Mahome- 
dans ; hut his scruples were overruled by the 
judicious arguments of Gomajee Haik, an old 
retainer of his maternal grandfather, Jadow Pv^ao, 
who had been the faithful adherent of Jeejeo Bye 
during the many dangers of her eventful life. 
Sivajee from this time admitted a portion of 
Mahomedans into his service, and the advice of 
Gomajee afterwards proved of infinite importance 

* Mahratta MSS., and original letter from Aurungssebe -written imme> 
diately after the battle with Jeswant Sing and Kassim Khan, which 
happened, not near the Sferbnddah, as Colonel Dow seems to conclude, but 
within 12 miles of Ooiein. 
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fn tliP Ciuccess of the Mahrattas. The body of 

I-atans were placed under a 

lUgoo Bullal, the murderer of Chundei 

^^^The government of Beejapoor was distracted 
apd weatoed hy a treacherous, factious nohility, 
and All Mil Shah’s youth was ill-calculated to 
™ntrd them. As soon as Aurungzebe retired 
wlmn they might have sent an army to crush 
Sivaiee’s formidable rebellion, 
occupied in plotting the rum of each other. 
IVIohummudf the prime minister, who had betrayed 

the cause of his king, was justly condemned, but 

instead of being tried in any. 
was invited to court under promise of piotection 
attacked by a band of assassins at the gate of the 
city torn down from the elephant on which he sat, 
and’put to death in the most barbarous manner. ^ 
Khan Mohummud was 

nian slave, named Behan, given by Ibrahim AM 
Shah to his son Mohummud, w hose 
afterwards became. The ff 

is usual on such occasions, sequestrate his estate 
it was bestowed on his son, Khowaus Khan, but 
the execution of his father rankled in the hosom ot 
the son, who was always suspicious of the king, 
and necessity alone reconciled them to each other.1 
Sivaiee, in pursuance of his plan tor reducing 
the Oonoan, sent a large force under the leishwa., 
Shamraje Punt, to invade the possessions of the 
Scedee. But Shamraje Punt was unfit tor such an 
undertaking ; Ifutili Klian was 
A. D 1659. prepared, anticipated the attack, 

,md defeated the Peishwa’s army with great 
slaughter. . 

This reverse was the first which Sivajeo had 
experienced, and he was proportionally disappoint- 
ed ; but evW e xertion was used to repair the 




JlWtta MSS. + Biejapoor MSS, 
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disaster. He sent a fresh body of troops to join 
the fugitives ; liugonath Punt was directed to 
assume command of the whole : Shamraje Punt 
was recalled, disgraced, ^and removed from the 
(rffice of Peishwa, which was now bestowed on 
Moro Trimmul Pingley. Previously to the defeat 
of Shamraje Punt, the Sawunts (Beshmookhs, and 
jagheerdars of Waree), on learning the great 
preparations of Sivajee, and supineness of their 
own government, sent a wukeel for the purpose of 
negotiating a treaty, to which Sivajee readily 
assented, and it was settled that one-half the 
revenue should belong to Sivajee, and he collected 
by his agents, whilst the other half, exclusive of 
their Beshmookhee rights, which were also yielded 
to them, should remain to the Sawunts. For these 
concessions they became bound to keep up garri- 
sons in the forts, and a body of 3,000 infantry, 
liable to be called upon for service at the shortest 
notice.^ But they soon repented of this alliance ; 
and although they did not act against Sivajee in the 
ensuing season, they did not abide by the terms of 
their agreement, and shortly after resumed their 
allegiance to Beejapoor. 

The Seedee maintained his ground against 
Bugonath Punt, and both parties retired on the 
setting in of the monsoon. Buring the rains, a 
great army was prepared under the joint command 
of the Peishwa and Netajee Palkur ; but, as the 
season continued unusually severe, the Seedee’s 
possessions remained unmolested; and in the 
meantime, Sivajee was threatened by a more formi- 
dable enemy, to whom all his attention was 
directed. 

The Beejapoor government had at last become 
sensible of the necessity of making an active effort 
to subdue him, and for this purpose, an army was 
assembled, consisting of 5,000 horse, and 7,000 


Copy of the original treaty. 
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infantrv a good tram of artillery, or wliat 

rockets, "tfri aa officer 

nf iifo.h rank volunteered to command the expedi- 

t’o avoid impediments wHok present tkem- 


selves on mo ouxccx^xx. 

Se»temi)er. Beeiapoor, and the heavy 

SiS“enS OctobS thetSyoc^ded to 

V T'^* jS 

^Tender the whole of his country to the Khan, 
were it possible to assure himself of his 

Afrool Khan had all the vanity of a Maho- 

..to noil. , XSv* 
’’“'^»“2"SS£.a.™, to «oiM«i Ij 
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attendants, to Pertabgurli. On Ms arrival at 
Phar, a village below the fort, Sivajee came down 
to meet Mm. The Bramin stated that the iCban 
(his master) and Shahjee were intimate friends, 
that the Khan bore no enmity towards his son, but 
on the contrary, would prove his desire to assist 
Mm by interceding for pardon, and even 
endeavouring to get him confirmed as jagheerdai* 
in part of the territory he had usurped. Sivajee 
acknowledged his obligation, although his reply, 
at this pul3lic meeting, was not couched in the 
same humble strain he had used in Ms mes- 
sages. He said, that if he could obtain a part 
of the country in jagheer it would be all lie could 
expect ; that he was the king’s servant, and that 
he had been of considerable use to his government 
in reducing several polygars, whose territory would 
now come under the royal authority. This was the 
substance of what passed at their first interview. 

Sivajee provided accommodations for the 
October envoy and Ms suite, but assigned 

° ° a place for the Bramins at some 

distance from the rest. In the middle of the night 
Sivajee secretly introduced himself to Puntojee 
Gopinat. He addressed him as a Brarnin, his 
superior. He represented, that “ all he had done 
was for the sake of Hindoos and the Hindoo faith ; 
that he was called on by Bhowanee herself, to 
protect Bramins and kine, to punish the violators 
of their temples and their gods, and to resist the ^ 
enemies of their religion ; that it became him as 
a Brarnin, to assist in what was already declared 
by the deity ; and that here, amongst Ms caste and 
countrymen, he should hereafter live in comfort 
and affluence. ” Sivajee seconded his arguments 
with presents, and a solemn promise of bestowing 
the village of Hewra, in enam, on him and his 
posterity for ever. Ho Brarnin could resist such 
an appeal, seconded by such temptation ; the envoy 
swore . fidelity to Sivajee, declared fie was his for 
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ever, and called on the goddess to punish Mm if 
he swerved from any task he might impose. They 
accordingly consulted on the fittest means for 
averting the present danger. The Bramin, fully 
acquainted with Afzool Khan’s character, suggest- 
ed the practicability of seducing him to a confer- 
ence, and Sivajee at once determined on his scheme. 
He sent for a confidential Bramin already mention- 
ed, Kistnajee Bhaskur, informed him of what had 
just passed, and of the resolution which he had, in 
consequence, adopted. After fully consulting on 
the subject, they separated as secretly as they had 
met. 

Some interviews and discussions having taken 
place, merely for the purpose of masking their 
design, Kistnajee Bhaskur, as Sivajee’s wukeel, 
was despatched with Buntojee Gopinat to the camp 
of Afzool Khan. The latter represented Sivajee 
as in great alarm ; but if his fears could he over- 
come by the personal assurances of the Khan, he 
was convinced that he might easily be prevailed 
upon to give himself up. With a blind oonfldeuce, 
Afzool Khan trusted himself to Puntojee’s 
guidance. An interview was agreed upon, and 
the Beejapoor troops, with great labour, moved to 
rTowlee. Sivajee prepared a place for the meeting, 
below the fort of Portabgurh ; he cut down the 
jungle, and cleared a road for the Khan’s approach ; 
but every other avenue to the place was carefully 
closed. He ordered up Moro Punt, and Netajee 
Palkur from the Ooncan, with many thousands of 
the Mawulec infantry. He communicated his 
whole plan to these two, and to Tannajee 
Maloosray. Netajee was stationed in the thickets 
a little to the east of the fort, where it was expect- 
ed that a part of the Khan’s retinue would ad- 
vance, and Moro Trimmul, with the old and tried 
men, was sent to conceal himself in the neighbour- 
hood of the ‘main body of the Beejapoor troops, 
which reniamedi as had been agreed upon, in the 
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neighbourhood of Jowlee. The pTeronoerted signal 
for Netaiee was the Hast of a collerie horn, and 
the distant attack, by Moro Trimmul, was to com- 
mence, on hearing the fire of five guns from 
Pertabgurh, which were also to announce Sivajee s 
safety. 

Pifteen hundred of Afzool Khan’s troops 
accompanied him to within a few hundred :girds of 
Pertabo-urh, W'here, for fear of alarming Sivajee, 
they were, at Puntojee Gopinat’s suggestion, 
desired to halt. Afzool Khan, dressed in a thin 
muslin garment, armed only with his sword, and 
attended, as had been agreed, by a single armed 
follower, advanced in his palanquin to an open 
bungalow prepared for the occasion. 

Sivaiee had made preparations for his purpose, 
not as if conscious that he meditated a criminal 
and treacherous deed, but as if resolved on some 
meritorious though desperate action. Having 
performed his ablutions with much earnestness, he 
laid his head at his mother’s feet and besought 
her blessing. He then arose put on a steel chain 
cap and chain armour under his turban and cotton 
gown, concealed a crooked dagger, o^heecUwa,* 
in his right sleeve, and on the fingers of his left 
hand he fixed a a treacherous weapon 

weU knownamong Mahrattas. Thiw accoutred he 
slowly descended from the fort. The Khan had 
arrived at the place of meeting before him, and 
was expressing his impatience at the delay, whem 
Sivaiee was seen advancing, apparently unarmed, 
and, like the Khan, attended by only one armed 
follower, his tried friend Tanna3ee Maloosray. 
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Sivajee, in view of Afzool Khan, frequently 
stopped, which was represented as the effects of 
alarm, a supposition more likely to be admitted 
from his diminutive size. IJnder pretence of 
assuring Sivajee, the armed attendant, by the 
contrivance of the Bramin, stood at a few paces 
distance. Afzool Khan made no objection to 
Sivajee’s follower, although he carried two swords 
in his waistband, a circumstance which might pass 
unnoticed, being common amongst Mahrattas ; he 
advanced two or three paces to meet Sivajee ; they 
were introduced, and in the midst of the customary 
embrace, the treacherous Mahratta struck the 
wagnuck into the bowels of Afzool Khan, who 
quickly disengaged himself, clapped his hand on 
his sword, exclaiming treachery and murder, but 
Sivajee instantly followed up the blow with his 
dagger. The Khan had drawn his sword and made 
a cut at Sivajee, but the concealed armour was 
proof against the blow ; the whole was the work 
of a moment, and Sivajee was wresting the weapon 
from the hand of his victim before their their 
attendants could run towards them. Syud Bundoo, 
the follower of the Khan, whose name deserves 
to be recorded, refused his life on condition of 
surrender, and against two such swordsmen as 
Sivajee and his companion, maintained an unequal 
combat for some time before he fell. The bearers 
had lifted the Khan into his palanquin during the 
scuffle, but by the time it was over, Khundoo 
Malley, and some other followers of Sivajee, had 
come up, when they cut off the Jiead of the dying 
man, and carried it to Pertabgurh. The signals 
agreed on were now made ; the Mawulees rushed 
from their concealment and beset the nearest part 
of the Beejapoor troops on all sides, few of whom 
had time to mount their horses, or stand to their 
arms. Keetajee Balkur gave no quarter ; but orders 
went sent to Moro Punt to spare all who sub- 
mitted ; and Sivajee’s humanity to his prisoners 
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was conspicuous on tMs, as well as on most occa- 
sions.^ Many of those that had attempted to 
escape were brought in for several days afterwards, 
in a state of great wretchedness, from wandering 
in wilds where they found it imj)Ossible to extricate 
themselves. Their reception and treatment induced 
many of the Mahratta prisoners to enter Sivajee’s 
service. The most distinguished Mahratta taken 
was Joojhar Bao Ghatgay, whose father had been 
the intimate friend of Shahjee ; but Sivajee could 
not induce him to depart from his allegiance to 
Beejapoor ; he was, therefore, permitted at his own 
request, to return, after he had been honorably 
dismissed with valuable presents. The son and 
family of Afzool Khan were taken by Khundoojee 
Kakray, one of Sivajee’s officer ; but, on being 
olfered a large bribe, he agreed to guide them to 
a place of safety, and led them by unfrequented 
paths across the mountains, and along the banks 
of the Quyna, until he safely lodged them in 
Kurar. The circumstances, however, became 
known to Sivajee, and Kakray was, in consequence, 
condemned to lose his head ; a sentence which was 
promptly executed. 

This success among a people who cared little 
for the means by which it was attained, greatly 
raised the reputation of v^ivajee ; and the imme- 
diate fruits of it were 1,000 horses, several 
elephants, a number of camels, a considerable 
treasure, and the whole train of equipment which 
had been sent against him. 

Such of his troops as were wounded, he, on 
this occasion, distinguished by honorary presents 
of bracelets, necklaces, chains of gold and silver, 
and clothes. These were presented with much 
ceremony, and served to stimulate future exertion 
amongst his soldiers, as well as to give greater 

* The oooasiona where Sivajee was ever known to exercise cruelty to 
prisoners were those where he supposed them to be obstinately concealing 
wealth, which he was determined to extort. 
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effect to the fame of Ms exploit. It is worthy of 
remark, that the sword of Afzool Khan is still a 
valued trophy in the armoury of Sivajee’s 
descendant. Puntojee Gopinat received the pro- 
mised grant in reward for his treachery, and was 
afterwards promoted to considerable rank in the 
service.^ 

Sivajee prepared his troops as if to attack the 
Seedee, who, on the approach of Afzool Khan, had 
laid seige to Tala and Gossala ; hut on the report 
of his discomfiture, and the destruction of the 
Beejapoor army, he hastily retired. Sivajee, 
although he pretended to meditate an attack on 
him with his whole force, was engaged in an 
intrigue with the officer in charge of Panalla, 
from whom he had received overtures for surren- 
dering that important place, t The terms having 
been agreed on, and their future operations deter- 
mined, Sivajee could scarcely assure himself 
of its not being some stratagem contrived by the 
Beejapoor government, in order to draw him 
into their power. To guard against this, as 
well as to neglect nothing for securing a place of 
such importance, Sivajee sent forward Annajee 
Putto, one of his most confidential Eramins, with 
a slroiig body of Mawulees, whilst he himself 
secretly drew together a large force, both of horse 
and Loot, to act as .the occasion might req[uire. 

Annajee Dutto was successful ; both Panalla 
and Pou'angurh were surrendered, and Sivajee 

* ainhi-fitta and Persian MSS., and English Roeords, The English 
Records, rciom'd to during the seventeenth century, are principally in the 
East India House, London 

+ The name of the person who gave up Panalla, is nowhere 'mentioned. 
One Boeijpoor IVIS states that Sivajee took it by stratagem; another, that 
a Hindoo in charge surrendered it, which so far eoxTosponds with the 
Mahratta account- Panama was one of those forts to which the king 
goucrnlly appointed; the KilUdar, but it was situated within the jaghoer of 
Ronslam Zuman, one of the Beejapoor generals, whom we shall have occasion 
to int'iilion in our progress. The jagheer of Roostum Zuman, comprehended 
Merich and Kolapoor above the Uhauts, and Carwar and Rajapoor in the 
Coucon There is ;.reasonr' to-' suppose that Roostum Zuman, was bribed by 
Hivaictf at a very early, perjod J the English merchants of the factories of 
Rajapoor and Carwar repeaiedly license him of being in league with Sivajee, 
and of sharing in. the ptoaer 01 some towns in his own jagheer. 



whether the station be a fort or an open village The cnltivators consider 
him their master, who is in possession of the thanna ; for this reason, garrison 
does not convey the full meaning of thanna, and I have therefore been some- 
times obliged to use it in preference to the English word. 

t Gurhee means a small, or sometimes a weak, fort. Buttees Serala is 
called a Gurhee although it is a mud fort, extentive, but of no strength, 

J Mahratta MSS A letter from the English factory at Rajapoor states 
that Roostum Zuman sent on a small party of hia troops, under the son of 
Afzool Khan, and betrayed them into the hands of Sivajee ; but the intelli- 
genoe then obtained by the factors, all of which they wrote off just as it was 
received, cannot be relied on ; indeed they frequently add, that reports are 
so contradictory, they know not what to believe Their letters, however, 
are very important for fixing dates ; and in corroborating facts admitted 
by native authorities, they are invaluable. 
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followed up this acquisition by surprising the fort 
of Wussuntgurh, levying contributions along the 
the banks of the Kistna, and leaving thanna,^ 
or garrison with a revenue collector, in the 
Ourheet of Buttees Serala. On his arrival at 
Panalla, his first object was to send off troops to 
reduce the neighbouring forts both above and 
below the Syhadree range, which, in general, 
submitted without resistance ; but Bangna and 
Kelneh were taken by assault, and the latter got 
the name of Vishalgurh, which it still retains. 

Roostum Zuman, an officer of Beejapoor, 
stationed at Merich, was directed 
cem er. march, when too late, for the 

protection of the Kolapoor district : he had only 
3,000 horse with a small body of infantry, with 
which he was permitted to advance to the neigh- 
bourhood of Panalla, when Sivajee, in person, 
attacked him with his cavalry, routed his party 
with great slaughter, and pursued aim across the 
Kistna. I Thence, having written to Annajee Dutto 
to assemble all the spare infantry at Vishalgurh, 
Sivaj ee continued his route, plundered many of 
the villages as far as the neighbourhood of Beeja- 
poor, levied contributions from most of the market 
towns, spread terror over the whole country, and 
retired with such celerity as to evade even an 
attempt at pursuit. 
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On joining his troops, at Vishalgnrli, he 
marched straight to Eajapoor on 
A. 33. 1660. an. coast, where he appeared a few 
hours after the news of his being in the neighbour- 
hood of the capital had been received. He levied 
a contribution from Eajapoor, possessed himself 
of Habul and its dependencies, acquired consi- 
derable booty, and safely conveyed it to Eajgurh. 

The destruction of Afzool Khan and his army, 
the capture of Panalla, the defeat of Eoostum 
Zuman and above all, the appearance of Sivajee 
at the gates of the capital, created such an alarm 
at Beejapoor, that even faction amongst the nobles 
was in some measure allayed ; but, as it was 
difhcult to assign the precedency to any one in 
particular, it was suggested that the king in person 
should take the field against him. This pro- 
position, however, was over-ruled, and a fit com- 
mander appeared in an Abyssinian officer, Seedee 
Johur, then commanding at Kurnoul, who had 
particularly distinguished himself on various 
services in the Carnatic. 

Although he did not then rank among the 
nobility, his appointment excited less jealousy than 
if he had been one of either party ; but he did not 
long escape their envy. His army was twice as 
large as that lately commanded by Afzool Khan ; 
and Eazil Mohummud Khan, the son of Afzool 
Khan, who was anxious to avenge his father’s 
murder, volunteered to accompany him. It was 
determined to open the campaign by the siege of 
Panalla ; but before the march of the troops, 
Seedee Johur was dignified with the title of 
Sulabut Khan.^ Putih Khan, the Scodee, was 
prepared to attack Sivajcc’s possessions in the 
Coiican, on the advance of Seedee Johur ; and 


* I have retained his name of Saedeo Johur ; ^ but in all Beojajjoor 
writings, his name is henceforth changed to Sulabut Khan. The supposition 
of his being at all connected with the Seedeea of Jinjeera is a mistake into 
which it would ho very easy to account for Mr Ormo’s having fallen 
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the Beshmookhs of Waree, whose fears prompted 
them to act vigorously, were directed to co-operate 
for the same purpose. 

Sivajee, on the other hand, made arrangements 
for defending the Ooncan. llugonath Punt was 
opposed to Putih Khan ; Abajee Sonedeo protected 
the fort and districts of Kallian Bheemree ; and 
Bajee Bao Phasalkur, the surnohut or commander- 
in-chief of the infantry, maintained the war 
against the Sawunts of Waree. In the upper 
country, Moro Punt was chared with the care of 
Poorundhur, Singurh, Pertabgurh, and the adjoin- 
ing country. Sivajee esteeming Panalla a place 
of greater strength than it really was, imprudently 
resolved to defend it in person. He made no 
attempt to dispute the approach of the Beejapoor 
army ; hut as soon as they encamp - 
ed in the neighbourhood of the 
fort, Netajee Palkur, with the horse, began to 
ravage the surrounding country, to cut o& their 
supplies, to avoid encountering their cavalry, hut 
to harass them by night attacks, in which he was 
supported by the garidson. Parties of Mawulees 
under cover of the ravines approached the camp, 
sprung on the besiegers sword in hand, where they 
found them unprepared, or threw rockets when 
they were discovered. 


In this manner they did great mischief, and, 
with little loss on their part, killed numbers of the 
Beejapoor troops. Seedee Johur ordered that no 
quarter should be given to men who practised such 
warfare. He personally headed the attacks, drove 
in the whole of the outposts, closely invested the 
place, and for several months, in the worst season 
of the year, persevered in vigorous efforts to 
reduce it. 

The war was likewise actively prosecuted in 
the Concan. The Seedee, by means of his fleet, 
having made several successful descents on different 
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parts of the coast, had gained some advantages 
over his opponent, Uugonath Punt ; and Bajee Eao 
Phasal'kiir, one of Sivajee’s earliest followers^ fought 
a drawn battle with Kye Sawunt of l^Varee, m 
which both commanders were slain. 

The seio’e of Panalla had lasted four months ; 

the place was still tenable, but 
September. every avenue w^as vigilantly^ guard- 
ed and Sivajee saw the fault he had committed in 
allowing himself to be shut up in a manner which 
efeectually obstructed all communication, and 
prevented his either knowing or directing affairs 
in other parts of the countiT- To extricate himself 
from this dilemma, required address and bold- 
ness. 

The besiegers were in high hopes, and exceed- 
ino'lY alert. Sivajee first endeavoured to throw 
them off their guard. He began his scheme by 
proposals for surrendering ; negoeiations were 
commenced, and Sivajee, who well knew that he 
could trust Seedee Johur* on receiving his promise 
not to molest him, came down, slightly attended, 
to one of the batteries, where _ he was met by 
Seedee Johur, and soon made him believe that he 

intended to submit. All firing coased,_ and every- 
thinc- was adjusted, except a few trifling points 
artfully reserved by Sivajee till next morning ; and 
in the meantime, as the evening closed, he was 
permitted to return to the foft, which the whole 
army, now lulled into security, considered as il in 
their possession. 

But in the darkness of night, Sivajee, with a 
chosen band of Mawnilees, descended the hill, passed 
the unsuspecting guards, and was on full march 
towards Bangna before his flight was suspected 
When discovered, Pazil Mohummud Khan, and 
Seedee Hzeez, the son of Seedee Johur, pursued 

See.lce.3. in Mneral, have in the preaont day a high charaoter 
atnons the Mahrattas for ftdelity to their promise. 
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Mm witli tlie cavalry, followed by infantry. They 
did not overtake Mm till the morning was far 
advanced, and he was entering a ghaut within six 

miles of Rangna. To cover his retreat, Siva^ee 
stationed a party of Mawulees in the pass, and 
confided the command to his former enemy, Bajee 
Burvoe, Beshpandya of Hurdus Mawul, desiring 
liim to maintain the post, until a signal of five guns 
announced the arrival of the main body at the 
fort The Beshpandya was worthy of the honour- 
able trust : the cavalry, in attempting to advance, 
were driven back; and on the arrival of the 
infantry, two successive assaults with tresh 
troops were gallantly repulsed. noon a 

third party of infantry, headed by the son ot 
Afssool Khan, advanced in a most determined 
manner. Their attack was desperate, and the 
brave defenders, after the loss of hMf their 
numbers, amongst whom was the gallant peshpan- 
dya, were at last obliged to retreat, but not without 
efccting their object. Bajee Purvoe heard the 
signal guns before he fell, and died expressing his 
satisfaction. The Mawulees proved their regard 
for him, as well as their own steadiness, by bearing 
off his body in the face of their numerous 

pursuer^i advanced, and halted at Rangna : 

but Seedee Johur’s plans were completely discon- 
certed. He hesitated whether to proceed to Rangna, 
or to continue the siege of Panalla. Ah Add Shah, 
disappointed in his hopes, and impetuous m his 
dispSition, was easily ij^duced to believe that 
Seedee Johur had been bribed by Siva3ee The 
king accused him of this, and Seedee 
equally disposed to anger, and now in a state ot 
irritation, dLied the charge, in terms which were 

construed into disrespect and disloyalty. All 
consii u ^ person, 

Jan. 1661 marched to Knrar. All the 

district authorities in the neighbourhood, some ot 
Vol. I. 
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wliom had submitted to Sivajee, attended in the 
royal camp for the purpose of tendering their 
adherence. Seedee Johur apologized to the king ; 
hut dreading the malice of the courtiers, excused 
himself from coming to camp, and withdrew 
towards Kurnoul, the place of his government and 
jagheer. 

The king again invested Panalla, of which, as 
well as of Pawungurh, he obtained possession. 
The whole of the forts in the neighbourhood, taken 
by Sivajee during the former year, excepting 
Uangna and Vislialgurh, likewise submitted. The 
setting in of the monsoon induced the king to 
withdraw from the neighbourhood of the Syhadree 
range, and encamp at Ohimulgay, on the banks of 
the Kistna. 

Sivajee in the meantime, although he made no 
attempt to oppose the king’s army, did not remain 
inactive. In the beginning of the year he again 
appeared before K-ajapoor, which he took and 
plundered. On this occasion the English sustained 
some loss, and several of their factors were seized, 
and confined in a hill fort for two years, on an 
accusation, never substantiated, of having assisted 
Seedee Johur with mortars and shells, at the siege 
of Panalla.^ On the reduction of llajapoor, 
Sivajee attacked the possessions of the Mahratta 
polygar Eulwey. Sringarpoor, his capital, was 
surprised and taken ; but Dulwey continued to resist, 
until he was killed in an action where Sivajee in 
person commanded against him. Keither this con- 
quest, nor that of Jowlec were viewed througlimit 
the country with the same favour as his successes 
against the Mahomedans ; and although the 
p]*esent advantage was not acquired by any 


* Mahratta MSS., Beejapoor MSS., and English ReoorclB. Tho unfortuuato 
Englishmen Tyere not finally released without paying a ransom, Thoro 
appears to have been some reason for Sivajee’s suspicion, though tho fact 
was never fully ascertained. 
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atrocious deed, sucli as disgraced several of 
Sivajee’s successes, yet some of the most respect- 
able Hindoos of Sriiigarpoor, preferred emigrating 
to the territory of the Seedee, to residing under 
the government of the conqueror. It required all 
Sivajee’s address to presuade them to return, and 
he only effected it by gaining over a family named 
Soorway, the members of which had been principal 
managers under I)ulwey. Sivajee, to obliterate 
this odium, and to make amends for his past 
conduct, assumed a greater regard for the forms 
enjoined by the Hindoo faith, to which he was pro- 
bably induced, as much from superstition as from 
policy. Precluded by the situation of the 
celebrated temple of Hewee Bhowanee at Toolja- 
poor, from paying his devotions there, he, this year, 
during the rains, dedicated a temple to that deity 
with great solemnity, in the fort of Pertabgurh. 
His religious observances from this period became 
exceedingly rigid ; he chose the celebrated Bamdas 
Swamy as his Mahapooroosh, spiritual guide, and 
aspired to a high character for sanctity. 

But the devotions in which he was engaged 
did not impede the activity of his troops. During 
the rains, his whole strength was directed against 
Putih Khan ; and although his operations were 
much obstructed by the weather, he drove back 
the troops of the Seedee, and had captured 
Dhunda Bajepoor before the season was sufficient- 
ly open to enable the Beejapoor government, or 
the Deshmookhs of Wareo, to relieve the place. 
He opened batteries against Jinjeera ; but a want 
of guns, and of men who could use them with 
effect, prevented his making any impression on the 
works ; and he was soon called away to oppose an 
expected attack from Beejapoor.^ 

During Ali Adil Shah’s stay at Ohimulgay, he 
sent several persons to Seedee Johur, assuring him 


* Mahratta MSS. 
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of a farouraMe reception. He was at last prevail- 
ed upon to pay his respects at the royal ca,mp, 
where he was received with every mark of civility 
Tnd disSon ; hut as Ali Adil Shah was much 
under the influence of Ibrahim Kha,n, his personal 
enemy Seedee Johur doubted the king s sincerity^ 
and embraced the earliest opportunity of returnins^ 
to hislaXeer. There were at this time several 
petty rebellions in the northern part of the Carna- 
tic ‘ and as the king’s first intention was to 
prosecute the war against 

Us commissioned to suppress them, but as he 
showed no readiness to comply, it was supposed he 
secretly aided the inprgents, and that he was even 
connected with Sivajee. 

In consequence of this state of ^wair^ t e 
king’s advisers were divided in opinion, whether to 
direct their principal efforts to the prosecution o 
the -war against Sivajee, or xig 

the Carnatic. During their indecision, the 
Deshmookhs of "Waree sent proposals for reducing 
Sivaiee, provided they were properly supported. 

It was therefore determined that ^“8 should 

S into the Oamatio, whilst Bahlole Khan and 
Rnice Grhorepuray of Moodhole, were directed to 

against Sivajee. The king marched, and the 
teoops destined for the latter service were assembl- 
ing,Uien Bajee Ghorepuray, for some purpose ot 
^reparation, proceeded to his jagheer. Sivajee, 
Uo had early intelligence of all that took place, 
and who had returned to 

heard of Ghorepuray s being at Moodhole, entiiely 
off his guard, than he chose this moment tor 
anticipating the attack, and avengmg his father s 
wrongs. He made a rapid march across the 
country, surprised and killed Ghorepuray with 
most of his relations and followers, plundered 
Moodhole, left it in flames, and returned to 
Vishalgurh with the greatest expedition. 
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Khowaiis Khan was appointed to re-place 
Gh-orepnray as second-in-command to Bahlole 
Khan ; and the army had adranced as far as the 
passes into the Ooncan, when they were recalled 
to reinforce the army in the Carnatic. 

The king found it necessary to reduce Rai- 
A n 1662 chore and Toorgul; both places 
made an obstinate resistance, and 
AH Adil Shah evinced great personal bravery in 
the attacks. 

Seedee Johur at first did not act decidedly as 
a rebel ; but as he foresaw the danger of putting 
himself again in the power of a sovereign who 
suspected him, he at last determined openly to 
oppose the king. He chose an opportunity of 
attacking the troops of Joojhar Rao Ghatgay, and 
the Naik of Phultun, when they were separated 
from the rest of the king’s camp by the Toong- 
buddra river. They were at first thrown into 
confusion, and fell back on the camp in great dis- 
order ; but on being reinforced by Bahlole Khan, 
and on recovering from their panic, they retrieved 
their discomfiture by following up and routing the 
troops that had attacked them. Seedee Johur 
maintained the war a very short time, owing to 
the treac^hery of his followers, by whom he was 
put to death, in order to secure their own pardon. 
The king extended forgiveness to his son; and 
some time after, by the advice of his minister 
xlbdool Mohummud, who succeeded Ibrahim 
Khan,* Seedee Uzeez, was received into favour. 
But the suppression of this rebelHon did not re- 
establish order ; the refractory were numerous, and 
the war was long protracted. After two whole 
years spent in different parts of the Carnatic, the 
campaign was ended by enforcing tribute from the 


Ibrahim Khan aceompamed the Mag's mother io Mecca — the usual 
resort of displaced Mahomedan ministers, as Benares is of Bramins under 
similar circumstances. 
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Soonda Raja; and Ali Adil Shall returned to 
Beejapoor, having only partially accomplished Ms 
object.^ 

The employment of the whole force in the 
Carnatic, proved in many respects, of the utmost 
consequence to Sivajee. He had, on the whole, 
lost considerably by the campaign of the former 
season; but he soon recovered more than an 
equivalent. As soon asBahlole Khan and Kho wans 
Khan were recalled, Sivajee attacked the Hesh- 
mookhs of Waree, who thus imprudently left to 
their fate, scarcely offered resistance : their 
territory was speedily occupied, and the Sawunts 
accompanied by Ram Hulwey, a near relation of 
the late Polygar of Sringarpoor, fled to Groa for 
protection, where they were at first received ; but 
the Portuguese, very different from those of their 
nation, who so greatly distinguished themselves a 
century before, were intimidated by the threats of 
Sivajee, and forced the fugitives to quit the 
place. 

The Sawunts, abandoned by their government, 
and driven from Groa, threw themselves on the 
clemency of Sivajee, by whom their Deshmookhee 
rights wore restored, and they afterwards became 
faithful servants. Ram Hulwey likewise joined 
Sivajee ; and although his relations were sometimes 
troublesome, Sivajee might reckon the resources 
of the southern part of the Ooiican, and the 
services of some good infantry , and officers at his 
disposal. 

Sivajee, however, kept his own garrisons in 
the territory of the Sawunts, t and drew their 
infantry to distant quarters. Ho likewise built 
Rairoe and Sindeedroog, or Malwan, and having 
seen the advantage which the Sccdcc derived 

* JBeojapoor MSS. The campaign of Ali Adil Sliah in the Caraatio is 
celebrated by Nusserut in his Ali Narau, already mentioned, 

t The territory generally is now called Sawunt-Warec. 
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from Ms fleet, he used great exertions to fit 
out a marine. He rebuilt or stengthened Kolabali ; 
repaired Severndroog and Tiziadroog,* and 
prepared vessels at all these places. His principal 
dep6t was the harbour of Kolabah, 20 miles 
south of Bombay. He gave the command of 
his floot to two persons, named Dureea Sagur, and 
Mynak Bundaree, and soon began to commit 
acts of piracy. The Portuguese, in order to 
prevent the ravages of the Mahratta fleet, sent 
an ambassador to Sivajee, who readily promised 
to refrain from molesting them, on condition 
of being supplied with some guns and warlike 
stores, to which they consented ; and the demand, 
as might have been expected, was very frequently 
renewed, t 

After the Sawunts were reduced, the minister 
of Ali Adil Shah, Abdool Mohummud, entered 
into a secret campact with Sivajeef. The 
particulars of this agreement, or the means by 
which it was brought about, are totally unknown ; 
but it is not improbable that it may have 
been efl'ected through the intervention of Shahjee. 
It is certain, that about this period, Shahjee, 
who had been delighted with the exploit of 
his son against the treacherous Ghorepuray, came 
from the Carnatic, accompanied by his other 
son, Venkajee, and visited Sivajee, with the 
consent and approbation of his own government. 
Sivajee treated his father with the greatest 
distinction, and on hearing of his approach, 
according to Mahratta notions of profound 
respect, went several miles to meet him, dismounted 
from his horse, and saluted him with the 
obeisance due by a servant to his sovereign ; 
insisted on walking by the side of his father’s 
palanquin, and would not sit in his presence 
until repeatedly commanded. After some weeks 


* Or Gheriah. 


t JVfahratta MSS. 


I Beejapoor MSS, 
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spent in conviviality, and visiting various parts 
of Sivajee’s territory, Sliahjee, highly gratified, 
returned to Beejapoor, the bearer of presents 
from Sivajee to the king ; * and what strengthens 
the supposition of Shahjee’s having been the 
mediator, hostilities from that time were suspended 
between Sivajee and Beejapoor during the life 
of Shahjee ; nor, when they were renewed, was 
Sivajee the aggressor. 

It is an opinion of some of the Mahrattas, 
that it was by Shahjee’s advice that Sivajee 
changed his principal residence, from Bajgurh 
to Eairee. It is certain, that he, at this time, 
changed the name of the latter to Baigurh ; 
and Abajee Sonedeo was instructed to commence 
erecting a complete set of public buildings within 
the fort, with accommodation for the different 
ojBdcers and departments of his immediate govern- 
ment; a work which was not completed for 
several years: considerable labour was also, for 
some time, used in stengthening the natural 
defences of the mountain, for the purpose of 
rendering it impregnable. 

Sivajee now possessed the whole of the 
continent of the Concan, from Kallian to Goa, 
a length of coast about four degrees of latitude ; 
and the Ooncan-Ghaut-Mahta, from the Beema 
to the 'W’araa, a distance of about 160 English 
miles. His territory, at its greatest breadth, or 
between Sopa and Jinjeera, did not exceed 100 
English miles. He had an army proportionally 
much larger than the size of his territory ; but, 
when we consider the predatory means he took 
for supporting it, the number, when stated at 
50,000 foot and 7,000 horse, is probably not 
exaggerated. His power was formidable, and the 
truce with Beejapoor gave him an opportunity of 
directing it against the Moghuls. 


* M^Tfttfca MSS. 



Since the departure of Aurungzebe, Sivajee 
much occupied in 
‘ ® ' the war with Beejapoor, that he 
was not only unable to take advantage of the 
events passing in Hindoostan, hut in May, 1661, 
Vol. I. 20 
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FROM A. D. 1662 TO A. D. 1667. 

Sivajee attaehs the Moghul possessions. — Shaisteli 
Khan is sent against him^ — occupies JPoona, 
besieges and takes Chakun. — Maja Jesimnt Sing, 
of Joudpoor^ sent to reinforce Shaisteh Khan . — 
Netajee ]?alhur is surprised and , loounded, 
hut escapes. — Sivajee performs an ad'venturous 
exploit. — Shaisteh Khan is recalled. — Sultan 
Mauzum is appointed to the Deccan, with 
Jesivunt Sing, as second-in-commaml. — Sivajee 
plunders Surat. — Death of Shahjee. — Sivajee 
assumes the title of Kaja, and strikes coins in 
his mm name, — his fleet makes prize of some 
Moghul ships hound to the Bed Sea, and 
plunders the pilgrims proceeding to Mecca; 
— plunders Ahmednugur ; — makes a descent on 
the coast, and plunders Barcelore. — Baja 3ey 
Sing, and Dilere Khan come against him^ 
unexpectedly. — Aurungzehe^s views and policy 
in regard to the Deccan. — Drogress of Jey 
Sing. — Sivajee in alarm and perplexity. — Siege 
and defence of Boorundhur. — Sivajee^ s submis- 
sion. — Bemarkahle convention of Boorundhur . — 
JKar with Beejapoor. — Sivajee and Venkajee 
opposed to each other. — Sivajee repairs to 
Delhi, — is placed in conflnement hy Aurungzehe, 
— effects his escape, and returns to the Deccan . — 
Jey Singes prog?'ess, — is obliged to raise the siege 
of Beejapoor, and retreat, — is superseded hy 
Sultan Mauzum, and dies on his return towards 
Delhi. 



* Maternal nnole of Anrtingzebe, and nophow of the celebrated Noor 
Mahal, whoeo name is probably more generally known at present from Mr. 
Moore’s Lalla Rookh than from the history of India. Tho fact of our being 
indebted to Noor Jehan’s mother for the discovery of xitter of roses, is 
gravely recorded by the historian Khafeo Khan, 
t Khafeo Khan, 
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wlien the Moghuls possessed themselves of Kallian 
Bheemreej Sivajee was not in a condition to 
resent the aggression. He now, however, prepared 
a large force; the infantry under Moro Punt, 
and the horse headed by jSTetajee Pallmr. The 
former, during the rains, possessed himself of 
several strongholds, north of Joonere, hnt there 
is no satisfactory acconnt of the particulars. 
Netajee Pallmr, as soon as the state of the roads 
permitted, ravaged the Moghul districts without 
mercy ; he was ordered to plunder the villages, 
and levy contributions from the towns ; but he 
even exceeded these orders, swept the country to 
the environs of Aurangabad, spread terror in all 
directions, and, by moving rapidly from one 
direction to another, returned safe and unopposed 
to Poona. 

Shaisteh Khan,* who, with the title of 
XJmeer-Ool-Oomrah, had been appointed to succeed 
the prince, Sultan Mauzum, as viceroy of the 
Deccan, was ordered by the emperor, to punish 
this daring incursion, to carry the war into 
Sivajee’ s territory, and to reduce his forts. 


Shaisteh Khan accordingly marched from 
Aurangabad, with a great force, and pursuing the 
high road by Ahmednugur and Pairgaom, turned 
from the latter place westward towards Poona. On 
his route, he sent a detachment to take possession 
of Sopa, and pitched on Jadow Bao, Deshmookh 
of Sindkheir, Sivajee’s relation, to occupy the 
districts.t Siva/j.ee, on the approach of tho 
Moghul army, left Bajgurh, and made Singurh 
his principal residence. Shaisteh Khah took Poona, 
and sent out strong detachments to occupy the 


SIEGE 03? CSAKE'N. 



Katmje Gliaut, and the village of Sewapoor. 
Parties were also detached to reconnoitre the forts ; 
and as Ohalmn lay between him and Joonere, 
which was inconvenient, and as he expected that 
so small a place would surrender on the first sum- 
mons, he moved against it with the main body of 
his army; hut Phirungajee Nursalla, who had 
remained in command of Chakun since the year 
1610, refused to surrender, and made an excellent 
defence. Chakun held out against the Moghul 
army for nearly two months. At last, on the 
fifty-sixth day of the siege, a mine having been 
sprung under the north-east bastion, a very large 
practicable breach was made, and many of the 
garrison were killed by the explosion. The 
Moghuls being prepared for the assault rushed 
forward, but were met by the remains of the 
garrison, headed by their gallant havildar in the 
breach, which was so well defended, that the 
assailants could make no impression. The besieged 
maintained their post till night-fall, when the 
attack ceased; and in the morning, Phirungajee 
Nursalla capitulated. Shaisteh Khan, in admira- 
tion of his conduct, treated him with great respect, 
and made him considerable offers if he would enter 
the imperial service, but Nursalla did not disgrace 
the fame ho had acquired by accepting them ; 
Shaisteh Khan dismissed him with honour, and he 
rejoined Sivajee, by whom he was commended and 
rewarded. 

The Moghuls, by their own account, lost 900 
in killed and wounded, before Chakun, which, 
considering the length and obstinate nature of the 
defence, does not appear a great number ; but 
Shaisteh Khan became impressed with an idea of 
the insurmountable difficulty of 
A. D. 1663. reducing the hill forts. Aurungzebe, 

on the contrary, considered their reduction a matter 
of easy accomplishment ; and long after this period, 
continued to entertain the greatest contempt for 
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the l^^ahratfcas, as enemies. Haja Jeswunt Sing, 
the E/ajpoot prince of Joudpoor was, however, 
ordered to join the Khan with a large reinforce- 
ment. The fair reason was far advanced before his 
arrival, and the whole army lay inactive in the 
neighbourhood of Poona, whilst Netajee Palkur 
again appeared about Ahmednngur and Auranga- 
bad, burning and plundering the districts.^' 

A party was immediately detached to intercept 
him, and on this occasion succeeded in surprising 
and killing several of his men. They afterwards 
continued the pursuit, Netajee was himself 
wounded, and it was supposed he would have been 
taken, had not the Eeejapoor general, Eoostum 
Zuman favoured his escape, t 

Shaisteh Khan, in the meantime, had taken 
up his abode in the town of Poona, and had fixed 
his residence in the house built by Dadajee 
Konedeo.l Prom Sivajee’s being in the neighbour- 
hood, of whose character for stratagem he was 
well aware, the Khan took many of those pre- 
cautions which frequently invite what they are 
intended to prevent. No armed Mahratta was 
permitted to enter Poona without a passport, and 
no Mahratta horsemen were entertained excepting 
under such chiefs § of their own, as held their lands 
from the emperor. 

Sivajee, watchful of all that passed, resolved 
to surprise the Khan, and sent two Pramins to 
make such arrangements as were necessary to gain 
admission. When his preparations were comjilcto, 
Sivajee left Singurh one evening in the month of 
April, II a little after sunset, at the head of a consi- 
derable body of infantry whom he posted in small 
parties along the road, but Yessjee Kunk, Tannajec 

* Mahratta MSS,, Khafee Khan, 
t Mahratta MSS. and English Records 
J Mahratta MSS. 

5 Khafee Khan. 

[j Mahratta MSS , and letter from tbo English factors, then prisoners 
at largo in Eajapoor, dated 12th April, 1663, 
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Maloosray, and 25 Mawnlees were all that entered.* 
His emissariest had gained a Mahratta foot-soldier 
in the Khan’s service, who, on pretence of cele- 
brating a marriage, obtained permission to beat 
through the town with the noisy instruments used 
on such occasions, and also for some of his com- 
panions, who always carry their arms, to join in 
the procession. Poona being an open town, Sivajee 
with his party, favoured by the contrivance of his 
emissaries, easily slipped undiscovered into the 
crowd, and joined in the moving assemblage. 

When all was quiet, Sivajee and his com- 
panions, familiar with every avenue and every 
accessible part of the Khan’s residence, proceeded 
with a few pick-axes to the cook-room, above 
which there was a window slightly built up. 
Through this place they soon made themselves a 
passage, but not without alarming some of the 
women of the Khan’s family, who immediately 
ran and awoke their master. Shaisteh Khan was 
hurrying out, and in the act of lowering himself 
from a window, when he received a blow on the 
hand which cut off one of his fingers. He was 
fortunate in escaping without further injury, as 
his son Abdool Putih Khan and most of the guard 
at his house were killed. 

Sivajee and his men retired before it was 
possible to intercept them, and gradually collected 
their parties on their route to Singurh. When 
they got to the distance of three or four miles, 
they lighted torches, previously prepared, to 
occasion deception as to their numbers, and to 
express their defiance and derision. In this 
manner they ascended to the fort in view of the 
Moghul camp, from which they might be distinctly 
seen. 


* Mahratta MSS. 

t The means his emissaries took to obtain him admission is omitted in 
Ihe Mahratta MSS., but Khafeo Khan’s account bears every mark of probabi 
^^ty. It is also confirmed by Gatrou. 
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No action of Sivajee’s, is now talked of with 
treater exultation among his countrymen, than 
this exploit; to complete the triumph, a body ot 
Moghuls came gallopping towards Smgurh next 
morning, and were permitted to approach close 
to the fort, which they did in a vaunting manner, 
beating their kettle-drums, and brandishing their 
swords ; when the guns opening upon them, they 
retired in the greatest confusion. Kartojee 
Goozur, who commanded a party of Siva]ees 
horse left in the neighbourhood by Netajee 
Palkur, took this opportunity of falling upon them, 
which he did so unexpectedly as to complete their 
flight and disgrace."^ This ^ 

find the Moghul cavalry pursued by the Mahrattas. 
Kartoiee Goozur, encouraged by his success, cut 
off several small parties, and obliged the Moghuls 

to strengthen their outioosts. 

Triflino* reverses contributed to dishearten 
Shaisteh Aan in Ms present sto of grief and 
mortification. Instead of acting with tlie spirit that 
became an officer, he accused Jeswiint Smg of 
neo*lect, complained of the state of his army, and 
wrote to the emperor stating susppons of Jeswunt 
Sinn.’s having been bribed by Sivajee. Anrungzebe 
was” preparing for a journey to Kashmeer when 
news of the Khan’s disaster, and the want of 
union between Mm and Jeswunt Smg, reached 
Delhi He at first recalled both the principal 
officers, and appointed Sultan Mauzum viceroy ot 
the Decan; but he afterwards oonterred the 
government of Bengal on Shaistoh Khan, and 
directed Jeswunt Sing to remain as socond-m- 
command under the prince. xj i x • x 

Jeswunt Sing made a feeble attempt to invest 
Singurh, but ho did not prosecute the sicgo 
Strong detachments w ere left at Cliakunl and 

! time when the army had robired, that Sivajee, having 

, .one'tJSSwofe » tS? W roona, --Wf 
S ^ Pandoow.br 

whom ho waa saved. , 
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Joonere, wMlst the main body of the army retired 
to Anrungahad. 

Sivajee, who always spread false reports of 
his intentions, assembled an army in the neigh- 
bourhood of Eallian, and another near Dhunda 
Eajepoor, and gave out that he meant to attack 
the Portuguese at Bassein and Choule, or make a 
grand effort to reduce the Seedee. But his real 
design was on Surat, at that time one of the 
richest cities in India, and Byherjee Naik, a famous 
spy in his service, was already on the spot making 
such pre]paratory observations as were necessary. 
On pretence of paying his respects at a temple near 
Nassuck, and of visiting the forts lately taken by 
Moro Trimmul, Sivajee proceeded to the north- 
ward, but when supposed to be engaged in devo- 
tions, he made a rapid march with 
Jan.' f 4,000 horse towards Surat, which 
he surprised, and having system- 
atically plundered it for six days of great riches, 
he leisurely conveyed his booty unmolested to 
Baigurh, which being now completed, became the 
future seat of his government. The plunder of 
Surat was great and it would have been more 
considerable had the English and Butch factories 
fallen into his power, but they stood on the 
defensive, and the English in particular, behaved 
so manfully, that they not only saved their own 
property, hut a part of that of the citizens : Sir 
Greorge Oxenden was then chief or governor at 
Surat.* 


* The sack of Surat on this occasion is most minutely described in the 
Eeeords of the English factory, now in the East India House. In conse- 
quence of their generous defence of the property of others, Aurungzebe 
granted to the English a perpetual exemption from a portion of the customs 
exacted from the traders of other nations at Surat. During the time the 
Mahrattas were plundering the town, Sivajee remained outside. A person 
named Smith, an Englishman, was taken prisoner and carried before Sivajee, 
whom he represented as seated in a tent, ordering heads and hands to be 
chopped off, in cases where persons were supposed to be concealing their 
wealth. 

The walls of Surat, up to this period, were of mud,,. They were now 
drdered to he built of brick. Thevenot, who Was at Surat in the early part 
of 16GC, mentions that they were then in progress. ’■ 
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Oh Sivajeo*s return lie heard of the death of 
his father, which happened by an accidental fall 
from his horse, when hunting,* in January, 1661, 
at the village of Buswuputtum, on the banks of 
the Toongbuddra, near Bednore, where he had 
joined the Beejapoor army to assist in reducing 
some refractory zumeendars. 

Shahjeo possessed at his death, not only the 
districts originally conferred upon him in jagheer, 
by the Beejapoor government, but the fort of 
Arnee, Porto Novo,t and the territory of Tanjore.j; 
He continued in obedience to Ali Adil Shah, who 
seems to have allowed him to retain his new ac- 
quisitions unquestioned. 

Some days were spent by Sivajee in the ob- 
servance of the usual obsequies, which he per- 
formed at Singurh, where he remained for some 
time, and afterwards came to Baigurh. He spent 
some months revising and arranging the depart- 
ments and affairs of his government, assisted by 
his principal officers ; and on this occasion,^ first 
assumed the title of Baja, and struck coins in his 
own name. 

Neetajee Palkur regularly returned at the 
commencement of the rains, and was almost 
invariably successful. Sivajee’s fleet had also 
succeeded in making consideral)lo captures. 
Amongst others, they took some Moghul ships 
bound to Mocha, and exacted ransoms from all 
the rich pilgrims proceeding to the shrine of their 
prophet. In the month of August, Sivajeci in person 

Some iVTahrattas, very old men, join in all sorts of huntinfr, the pre- 
sent Jan Rao Naik Nimbnlkur must be nearly as old as Slmhjeo was, and is 

The^EnglisbEecOrds mention the capture of Porto Novo by Shahjeo 

AlUhoMahratta MSS., state the oonquest to have been made by 
Shaikh No Mahrattaa orBramins, conversant with their own history, 
seem to think otherwise ; the doubt seems to have arisen in the neighbour- 
hood oE Tanjore, and it was natural to have done so, owing to the apprehen- 
tion which the fangbre Baja must have entertained ot boiiig called to account 
for half bis refvenue j proofs, however, of what is stat^, will ultimately 

appear,: .r . v-'v.. ,.. > 
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surprised and plundered the Pettah of Ahmed- 
nugur, and carried his depredations to the vicinity 
of AurungaKad. During his absence, the Pee ja- 
poor army, stationed at Panalla, under the 
command of two generals, broke the truce, made 
a vigorous effort for the recovery of the Goucan, 
and had retaken several places, when Sivajee, who, 
as the English records of the period observe, 
seemed to be everywhere and prepared for every 
emergency, appeared in the field 
® ' at the head of a large force, with 

which he gave them battle, and defeated them with 
great slaughter.* Vingorla, the inhabitants of 
which seem to have risen on his garrison, Sivajee 
burnt to the ground, and hastened back to Singurh 
to watch the motions of the Moghuls, from whom 
he apprehended an attack, as they had sent a 
strong reinforcement to a camp formed at Joonere. 

But having discovered that they 
‘ ‘ ’ did not intend to act on the offen- 

sive, he sent off a part of his horse to plunder in 
the Beejapoor territory, south of the Kistna, and 
immediately devised a new enterprize. Preparatory 
to its execution he caused it to be believed that he 
had a design of surprising the Moghul camp. 

Whilst this report was current, he 

February. secretly drew together a large 
fleet, t suddently set off for the coast, embarked 
from Malwan, made a descent on the rich town of 
Barcelore, about 130 miles below Goa, and sailed 
back as far as Gocurn with 1,000 men, before it 
was fully ascertained that he had quitted his 
capital. There, having dismissed the greater part 
of his fleet, he paid his devotions at a temple in 
the neigh])ourhood, and afterwards, having divided 

* The En<,4ish factors at Carwar and Eaiapoor menthia that 6,000 of the 
Beejapoor troops were kilied . 

+ Aooordino' to a letter from the Carwar factory, this Heet constated of 
85 fri^jatea and 3 great ships. By the frigates are probably meant small 
vessels with one mast, from 30 to 150 tons burthen, common on the Malahar 
coast ; and by tho groat sliipa, tbreo-niasfcou vossela. 

Vol. 1. 21 
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h.m troops into parties, scoured tlie whole country, 
and acquired immense booty from several of the 
rich mercantile towns in that neighboiirbood ; 
Oarwar stood on the defensive, and Sivajee had 
only time to exact a contribution after which, 
having despatched his troops by land, he hastily 
re-embarked on his return to Eaigurh.f 

On this voyage Sivajee was detained longer 
than he expected, a strong gale drove him down 
the coast, and the north-west winds prevented his 
return for many days. This delay was one of 
several circumstances by which his tutelary 
goddess is said to have shown her displeasure at 
this expedition; the only naval enterprize, on 
which he, in person, embarked. 

But a more serious cause of uneasiness than 
the inconveniences of adverse winds and sea-sick- 
ness awaited the return of Sivajee ; which was no 
less than the approach as a very formidable army 
under two officers of note, Mirza Pmja Jey Sing, a 
Eajpoot prince, and Eilere Khan, an Afghan. 

On first view it appears extraordinary that 
Aurungzehe, after what had occurred, did not 
prosecute the war against Sivajee with greater 
vigour; hut his own insecurity, the apprehensions 
of a usurper, especially during his father’s life- 
time, and the natural distrust of a jealous disposi- 
tion, sufficiently account for the delay, indeja'ndont 
of discussions with the court of Persia, hisultimaie 
views of subjugating the whole Deccan at once, 
and the contempt he entertained for “the mountain 
rat,” as it is saidf. he affected to style Sivajee. 

The assiiption of the title of Eaja, the 
privilege of coining, the numerous aggressions 


* The English faetory paid 112J. sterling of this contribiition. 
t Mahratta MSS,, an I EnjrUsh Tlio i'orrnor lueution that 

Sivajee on this expedition aequirod vast plmi lor ab Hussiiuor, the latter say 
at Baroelore. Tho Mshmttaa say that Hussnonr (with tho sit, nation ot which 
I am nnaequainted) is a town in Barde*:, in tho (IJoa terriLory, 

I Fryer. 
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committed, or even the plunder of Surat, did not 
call forth the resentment of Aurungzebe so 
forcibly, as robbing the holy pilgrims proceeding 
to Mecca; and the religious zeal which he pro- 
fessed, demanded an exertion of his power to 
, punish the author of outrages, as sacrilegious to 
his faith, as insulting to his empire. 

Mirza IXaja Jey Sing and Dilere Khan had 
both, in the first instance, declared for the cause 
of Kara, but were subsequently won over by 
Aurungzebe, to whom they performed essential 
services. The emperor never placed entire con- 
fidence in Jey Sing, and he was suspicious of 
Dilere Khan owing to his former conduct, to the 
bold daring character of the man, and to his great 
infiuence -with his countrymen, of whom there 
were a great number in the imperial service. On 
t the distant employment to which they were about 
to proceed, among a people and in a country 
familiar to Aurungzebe, but where they were 
strangers, their services and that of their adherents 
could be safely used in reducing Sivajee, and 
exacting arrears of tribute from Beejapoor. x4.s 
that government became more and more indigent, 
this demand was always an excuse for hostilities. 
Ill the present instance, it afforded convenient 
occupation for two men whom Aurungzebe doubt- 
ed, and weakened a kingdom intended to be 
annexed to the empire. Aurungzebe, although he 
; must have been aNvar(‘, that Jey Sing’s means were 
inadequate, gave him a commission to conquer 
E('ejapoor, aider Sivajee should be subdued. He 
had' not sufficient conftdenec in any one to trust 
him with a sufficient force, and his policy, from 
the time ho became emperor, seems to have been, 
to shake the Heccan states so effectually, that he 
could overturn them when it suited his purpose. 

When this army marclied, Ram Sing, the son 
of Raja Jey Sing, v^as directed to reside at the 
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emperor’s court, on pretence of doing Ms father 
honour, but in reality as a hostage for his conduct. 
It was so contrived that Jey Sing’s approach was 
not known to Sivajee, when he embarked on his 
maritime expedition. The force crossed the 
Nerbuddah about the month of February. Jeswunt 
Sing and Sultan Mauzum were recalled, but Jey 
Sing took an opportunity of paying his respects 
to the prince at Aurungabad, and then marched 
on to Poona. He arrived there early in April, and 
no time Avas lost in commencing operations. He 
invested Poorundhur ; and leaving Hilere Khan 
to prosecute the siege, he himself blockaded 
Singurh, and pushed on his advanced parties as far 
as Ejajgurh. 

Sh'^ajee had just returned from the coast, on 
Jey Sing’s arrival, and hastened to Eaigurh, where 
he, for the first time, called a consultation of all 
his principal people. Neetajee Palkur, though it 
was a part of his duty to watch the motions of 
the enemy, was at a great distance with the main 
body of the cavalry, and Sivajee, although he 
probalfiy then found it impolitic to displace him, 
never forgave the neglect.* Kartojee Goozur had 
further opportunities of proving his activity ; but 
it was rather in eluding pursuit than in any 
particular success, ho however cut off several 
parties of foragers, and brought in constant 
intelligence. 

The great reputatioii of llaja Jey Sing, f the 
strength of his army, and the unexpected vigour 
of his attack, combined to create an unusual alarm 
and perplexity in Sivajee, which were perceptible 
in the consultations at Ilaigurh, and spread them- 
selves amongst his chief officers. This indecision, 

* Ciitrtm, from Manoncin’s MS , snys Xotajoo wns bribed by Joy Sing', 
whioli, alMiough not mentioned in tho Mahratta MSS , is more than lu-o- 
bable. 

t He was styled from the name of his capital E-aja of Ambliore. now- 
bettor known by that of Joypoor or Jeynixggur. He was prob'ibly grand- 
father to tlie colebrftted ftstronoroer Jey Sing-, who succeeded to the pricipaZ* 
ity in 1693, 
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according to the opinion of his countrymen 
anxious to deify him, was in consequence of a 
communication from the goddess Bhowanee, hy 
whom Sivajee was warned in a dream, that he 
could not prevail against this Hindoo prince ; and 
as Sivajee was not, as far as can he ascertained, 
materially reduced in any way, it is prohahle, that 
superstition was one of the principal causes which 
influenced his conduct at this crisis. 

But the irresolution of the council at Eaigurh 
did not aftect the spirit of the garrison at Poorun- 
dhur. Bajee Purvoe,* a Heshpandya of Mhar, 
was havildar of the fort, which was strongly 
garrisoned by Mawulees and Hetkurees. The 
beshpandya maintained his post with bravery and 
ability. He disputed every point of^ the ^ ap- 
proaches, but his outposts being driven in, Dilere 
Khan commenced mining a rock under one of the 
towers of the lower fort. The garrison made 
frequent sallies, and repeatedly drove off the 
miners, but they were at last firmly lodged under 
cover. After repeated failures they succeeded in 
shattering the rock and defences, so as to enable 
them to attempt an assault.f They had gained 
the lower fort, but whilst the garrison was retiring 
to the upper, the assailants, careless or insensible 
of the danger to which they exposed themselves, 
dispersed to plunder the houses ; when the 
Hetkuree marksmen, from above, opened a 
fire so destructive, that many of the assailants 
sought shelter in every corner, and others ran 
outside to get under cover of the rock. At 
this moment the Mawulees, headed hy their 
commander, sallied out, attacked t he Moghuls 

relation of the gallant Purvoo, of the same name, Tvho cover, 
eel Sivaiee’s x'etroat from Panalla. _ . t lynn 

+ The hi" heat point of the mountain of Poorundhur is upwards of 1,700 
feet from the plain immediately below j there are ® Km^o“st 
lower, situated from 300 to 400 feet below the summit ; works S. and 
of the hill forts in that part of the country, are of 

frequently weakened, rather than strengthened, by bastions of 

masonry, by which the natural defences are geherally Bttrtoounted, 
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sword in hand, killed all that opposed them ami 
dXe them down the hill in view ot Bdcre 
IChan, who was seated on his 

Iml-toTYi observini? the progress of the assauit. 
Seei^’ the flight'’ of his' men he bent his bow, 
called'’ to a body of Patens about 
and rallying the fugitiyes, i 

elephant; but the garrison, like all Mahiattes, 

S- in success, closed with his men and evon 

thrSardy Afghans began to reooi from the 
swords of the Mawidecs; when Pilerc Ivhaii, 
iiavino- marked the oonspicous conduct of their 
eade" with his own hand, pierced him with an 
“ and killed him on the spot. The whole 
of the garrison accompanying him instantly 
fled nor stopped until they reached the upper 
fort The Moghuls again took possession of the 
lower fort, hut the Are from aliove (Aliged them 
to relinquish it. After this failure, Pilero IQian, 
considorteg the northern face impregnable, _ detei- 
mined on attempting to osoalado TVu]iguih, 
a small detached fort, situated on the north-east 
an-le of Pooriindhur, which commands a great 
nart of its works. The attempt succeeded, and 
bins wore brought up to brnacn the uppei foit, 
hut the rains tewi set in and greatly retarded 
operations. The Moghul artillery was o.'itremely 
bad and altboagb they continued filing foi 
weeks little impression was made on^ the 
defences. The garrison, however, become dispirited, 
and Lt noticS that they could «ut no 

longer. They would have evacuated the _ fort, 
hu ° Sivaiee particularly desired them to mamtein 
the defence until ho should send them an 
intimation to retire. 

Slvaiee from the iirst bad commenced 
negotiating and sending massages to dey bmg, 
from whom he received as suran ces oi favom , 


* Os Rooder Mahal, aooordufij to the Mahrattas. 
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but tlie latter, who understood the character 
of his adversary, did not relax in his efforts or 
preparations, and Sivajee now seriously reverted 
to his early plan of entering the Moghul 
service, and relinquishing a part of his acquisi- 
tions. 

With this view he sent Hugonath Punt, 
Nya Shastree, to Jey Sing, who listened, answered, 
and agreed to some of Sivajee’s proposals ; 
but he put no trust in his sincerity, until the 
Bramin (Bugonath Punt) convinced him that 
Sivajee did not intend deception. Jey Sing then 
desired him to assure Sivajee, on the honour 
of a Ptajpoot, that he might rely, not only 
on pardon, but on favour and protection from 
the emperor. Whilst this negotiation was pending, 
Sivajee moved from P^/aigurh to Pertabgurh, 
and afterwards to Jowlee; for what purpose is 
unknown, but probably in order to conceal 
his real design from his own troops. Witli a 
slender retinue, Sivajee, in the 
July. month of July, crossed the moun- 

tains, proceeded straight to Jey Sing’s camp, 
where he announced himself as Sivajee 

Raja. Jey Sing sent a person to conduct him 

to his presence, and on his approach, advanced 
from his tent, met, and embraced him. He 
seated him on his right hand, treated him 

with great respect and kindness, and repeated 

the assurances sent by Rugonath Punt. After 
some conversation, in the humblest strain on 
the part of Sivajee, he was permitted to retire 
to tents adjoining those of Jey Sing. Next 
day Sivajee Avent to visit Hilere Khan, who was 
still before Poorundhur, and now exceedingly 
mortified at his not being made privy to the 
negotiation. He threatened to persevere in 
reducing Poorundhur, and putting every man 
to the SAVord ; this, however, . was but a threat, 
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and he was soothed and gratifted by Sivajee's 
presenting the keys of the gate with his own 
hand, and telling him that all his forts and country 
were his, that he merely sought pardon, that 
experience had convinced him of the folly of 
resisting such soldiers as Aurungzebe could boast 
of, and that he now only hoped to be enrolled 
among the servants of the empire. 

An armistice immediately took place, as soon 
as Sivajee came into camp, and after several 
conferences, the following were the terms of 
agreement entered into, subject to the approval 
of the emperor; but the whole, under the 
guarantee of Jey Sing, without which, Sivajee 
would not have trusted his person in a Moghul 
army. As a preliminary article, Sivajee relin- 
quished whatever forts or territory he had taken 
from the Moghuls. Of 32 forts taken or built 
by him, in the territory which had belonged to 
the Nizam Shahee government, he gave up 20 
to Jey Sing, amongst which were Poorundhur 
and Singurh. The whole of the districts dependent 
on these forts were ceded at the same time. 

The territory belonging to the remaining 
12 forts, ^ estimated at one lakh of pagodas of 
annual revenue, and all the rest of his acquisitions 
were to form his jagheer, dependent on the 
emperor. His son Sumbhajee, then in his eighth 
year, was to receive a munsub of 5,000 horse ; 
but the most remarkable part of this agreement 
was Sivajee’s proposal of being allowed certain 
assignments on Beejapoor, probably in lieu of 
his pretended hereditary claims in the Nizam 
Shahee territory, and as some recompense for 
what he had ceded to the emperor. 


* The twelve remaining forts were— 1, Rajgurh ; 2, Torna ; 3, Raireo 
(Eiigurh) ; 4, Linganah ; 5, Mhargurh ; 6, B (.llafrnrh ; 7, Goesala ; 8, 

Eoswaree ; 9, Paloe ; 10, Bhoomp j H, Xnaree ; anti 12, Oodetlroog, 
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These assignments were estimated at five 
lakhs of pagodas, being a fourth and a tenth of 
the revenue, termed by him the choiith and 
surdeslimookhee, of certain districts above the 
Grhants ; the charge of collecting which he took 
upon himself. So eager was Sivajee to obtain the 
imperial authority for this arrangement, that he 
offered, on condition of its being granted, to pay 
-a peshkush of 40 lakhs of pagodas by instalments 
of three lakhs annually, and to maintain an addi- 
tional body of troops.* 

Aurungzehe, in a long letter to Sivajee, 
distinctly confirms the substance of what is 
recorded by the Mahrattas to have taken place at 
the convention of Poorundhur, enumerates the 1 2 
forts, and promises a munsub of 5,000 horse to 
Sivajee’s son. Aurungzebe’s letter does not 
specify chouth and surdeshmookhee ; indeed, it is 
probable he did not comprehend their meaning 
or insidious tendency, but as he also had sinister 
views, in his plan of undermining the government 
of Eeejapoor, he agrees to Sivajee’s proposal, on 
condition of his accompanying Paja Jey Sing, with 
his troops, exerting himself in the conquest of 
that state, and paying the first instalment of the 
promised peshkush.f 

According to his agreement, Sivajee, with a 
body of 2,000 horse and 8,000 infantry, | co- 
operated with Jey Sing. The combined army 
marched about the month of November, and their 
first operations were directed against Bujajee Naik 
Nirabalkur, the relation of Sivajee and a Jagheer- 
dar of Beejapoor. Phultun was reduced, and the 
fort of Tattora escaladed by Sivajee’s Mawulees. 
All the fortified places were taken possession of 
in their route. 

* This proposal on the part of Sivajee was sent to the emperor according 
to custom ill the form of a petition; and, at the suggesuon of Jey Sing 
Sivajee intimated hie intention of visting the emperor, by etating, in the most 
courtly strain, his desire to kiss the royal threshold, 
t Original letter. 
t Khafee Khan. 

Vol. I. 
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Ali Adil Shah had prepared his troops, hut 
endeavoured to prevent the invasion by promises 
of settling the demands of the Moghuls ; Jey Sing, 
however, continued his advance, and met with 
little opposition until near Mungulwehra, where 
the Boejapoor horse first made their appearance, 
and acted with great activity and vigour. Abdool 
Mohummud, the prime minister, was the chief 
commander of the Beejapoor troops ; the princi- 
pal officers were Abdool Khureem Bahlole Khan, 
Khowaus Khan, Seedee IJzeez, son of Seedee 
Johur, and Yenkajee Kaja Bhonslay, the half- 
brother of Sivajee. 

The Mahratta horse in the service of Beeja- 
poor, foui-ht with uncommon spirit on this service. 
Yenkajee llaja, and Bnttajce Manay, Beshmookh 
of Muswar, were the most conspicuous.'''-^ 

On the side of the Moghuls, Sivajee and 
Ketajec Balkur distinguished themselves, particu- 
larly on an occa.sion where they had the rear- 
guard. t They Avere also detached against several 
places of strength, which Avere reduced by Sivajee’s 
infantry. Auruiigzcbe, in consequaice of these 
services, Avi'ote Sivajee a letter, extolling his 
conduct, and sent liim an honorary present as a 
mark of his regard ;j: in a subsequent letter he 
invited him to court, promised to confer on him 
great rank and honours, and to permit liim to 
return to the Deccan.| Intercourse liad establisli- 
ed mutual confidence between Sivajee and Jey 
Sing; by the advice, and on the assurance of the 
latter, Sivajee resolv^ed to visit Delhi, and 
despatched llugGnath Bunt for the ostensible 
p urpose of announcing liis approach , but princi- 
pally to gain some intelligence respecting characters 


* Beejapoor MSS,, eonfirmed by frranta of land to liuttaji'O Manay in 
oonscqnenoe. The deed-s are in iiosseRsion of the fnniily at Mu'-wnr. 
t Khiifee Khan. 

I Orlgfinal letter. 
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and affairs afc the imperial court. ^ Sivajee 
ordered all his principal officers to meet him at 
Ejaigurh; but whilst they were assemblinp*, he 
visited the whole of his forts, gave the strictest 
injunctions to each of the officers in chargCj and 
returned to the meeting at the capital. 

Hr there invested Moro Trimmul Pingley, 
A D 1666. Abajee Sonedeo, and Aiinajee 
Dutto, with full authority during 
his absence, _ and enjoined all persons to respect 
andDhey their orders as if issued by himself. The 
territory was now greatly circumscribed ; in the 
Goncan, it extended from Choule to the neighbour- 
hood of Panda, and in the Ghaut- Mahta, from the 
Heera river to llangna. 

Sivajee, accompanied by his eldest son, 
Snmbhajee, set out for Delhi in the beginning of 
March, 1668, attended by 500 choice horse, and 
1,000 Mawulees. On his arrival in the neighbour- 
hood of Delhi, Ram Sing, the son of Raja Jey 
Sing, and another officer of inferior rank, were the 
only persons sent by Aurungzebe to meet him. 

This marked slight did not pass unobserved; 
hilt Sivajee forbore noticing it, till on being 
admitted to an audience, and condescending to 
present a nuzur,t the place assigned to him was 
only amongst those who held the rank of 5,000. 
He could no longer suppress rescutment at this 
indignity, and ho expressed, in the hearing of 
those near him, who repeated his words to the 
emperor, the indign ition lui felt at such treatment. 
In consequence of tliis language, when the 
audience was ended, and Sivajee had retired to the 


* The aocoitnfc of tlio proooetlin!?a for 1665 isi partly from Khafee Khan, 
but priuciiially on the authority of Mahi*atta MSS. 

t Nnznr sierniSeH a present ; an offering’ made by an inferior to a superior 
in t(jke;i of fealty, hubmis.-sion, congratnlation, &o. There are a vast number 
of ceremonies .-uid obsorvuimee attendant both on the mode of presenting' and 
of roeoiviii,^ nnz.irs. Under the name of an offering, it is frequently a heavy 
exaction, imposed ou appointment to office, or suooeSsiou to rank and 
property. 
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dwelling assigned to him, it was intimated, that 
the emperor, for the future, declined seeing him at 
court. Sivajee was justly alarmed at this 
communication, and after some delay, in order to 
ascertain the real intentions of Aurungzebe, he 
sent Uugonath Punt with a petition, setting forth 
the reasons which had induced him to visit Delhi, 
the promises and invitation of the era|)eror, the 
services he had rendered, the conditions to which 
Aurungzehe had subscribed, the readiness of 
Sivajee to fulfil his part of the agreement, and his 
assurance of affording every assistance to the 
imperial troops in reducing the Edil Shahee, or 
Kootub Sliahee states. If, however, the emperor 
did not choose to avail himself of his services, he 
only asked permission to return to his jagheer, as 
the' air and water of Hindoos tan were prejudicial 
to his own health, as well as to that of the other 
natives of the Deccan by whom he was 
accompanied. Aiirungzebe’s answer was evasive, 
and he shortly after directed the Kotwal of the 
city to place a guard over Sivajee’s house, to watch 
his person carefully, and never to allow him to 
quit his residence without a party responsible for 
his safe custody. Sivajee remonstrated and 
complained, particularly of the hardship of 
detaining his people. Anrungzobc readily granted 
passports for their, return to the Deccan, and now, 
probably, considered Sivajee completely in his 
])owcr. But it is the characteristic of cunning to 
overreach itself ; and in the safe conduct alforded 
to his friends, Sivajee exulted in the greater 
facility it afforded of effecting his own csca[)e. 
Ham Sing was privy to his design, and on account 
of the pledge given by his father, connivc'd as il.'^ 
The confinement of Sivajee was not so rigid as to 
prevent his paying visits. He frecjuontly went to 
different nobles of the court, sent thorn presents, 


* This is distiiK’tJy asserted in the Ohitnccs’s MS. 



* One MS. by Kistnajee Anund Subliasud says Moto Panfc’a aiater waa 
married to one of the sons. 
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and endeavoured to interest them in his favour. 
In this manner an intimacy sufficient for Sivajee’s 
purpose having taken place, he feigned sickness, 
sent for physicians, took medicines, and vras soon 
reported very ill. Pretending to have partially 
recovered, he gave great charities to Bramins and 
presents to physicians. He made up several long 
baskets, which were daily sent from his apartments 
filled with sweetmeats, to the houses of ^ different 
o'reat men his acquaintances, or to be distributed 
amongst fuqeers at mosques. 'When the practice 
had continued for some time, he one evening put 
Sninbhajee iato one basket, got into another 
liimself,’ and was thus conveyed by his domestics 
beyond the guards, to an obscure place where he 
could get out unseen. He proceeded to the 
suburbs of Delhi, where he had a horse piepared, 
mounted, with Stimbhajee behind him, and reached 
Muttra next dav, where several of his Bramms, 
and his faithful friend Tannajee Maloosray, were 
watching the result of his scheme.^ Everything 
was prepared, Sumbhajee was consigned to the 
care of a Bramin family, natives of Poona Desh, 
and distantly connected with Moro Trimmul 
Pingley.'^ sViinbhajee remained in their charge 
several montlis, and was afterwards conveyed by 
them to the Deccan. 

Sivajeo’s escape was not known until a late 
hour on the following day, owing to the precaution 
of making one of his domestics pretend indispo- 
sition, and lie down on his bed, so that befpie 
the alarm spread, pursuit was ^ fruitless. His 
partv as well as himsolt escaped, in the disguise 
of Gosacens ; they visited several places of 
religious resort; but the route by which they 
returned to the Deccan is not satisfactorily 
ascertained. Sivajee did not throw off his disguise 
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until Ms arrival at Raigurh, which, he reached 
in Decemberj I6663 after an absence of nine 
months.* 

In the meantime affairs in the Deccan 
assumed an aspect more favourable to his views 
than he had anticipated. Jey Sing had laid 
siege to Beejapoor, but on his advance, and 
during his operations, he was incessantly harassed 
by the Deccan horse. His supplies were cut 
off ; little rain had fallen during the preceding 
season, and there Avas much sickness and great 
scarcity of water in his camp. 

The king of Golcondah, encouraged by the 
slow progress of the Moghuls, sent a detachment 
under JSTek Nam Khan, one of his gener^ils, 
to the assistance of Beejapoor. Aurungzebe’s 
envoy at the court of Kootub Shah remonstrated, 
and threatened in consequence ; but no assistance 
Avas sent to Jey Sing, and the latter became 
sensible that the sacriffce both of his own 
character, and of the lives of his brave Rajpoots, 
was, at the least, a matter of indiffei'ence to 
to the emperor. Under these circumstances he 
determined to retreat to Aurungabad. This was 
not effected Avithoiit loss, but AA^as not attended 
Avitli those disastrous consequences Avhich had 
repeatedly occurred on similar occasions. Jey 
Sing had not the means of supporting many of 
the garrisons in the forts surrendered by Sivajee, 
or captured by his aid. He, therefore, placed 
strong garrisons in Logurh, 8ingurh, and Poo- 
rundluir, and also in Maholy, and Kurnalhi, in 
the Concan.f A few men woyq left in such 
of the others as had still a su])ply of proAusions ; 


#Tho account of Siviijoo’s visit and iniprlsoiuncnt, and of hia esoapo 
from Dnihi, is on the authority of Mahratla MS.S , Scult’s Doi'.oan, and 
Khafoe Khan. Hia esoapo was known in the Doccan Ions?- l)Groro ho roaohed 
it. The Efifrlish faohors at Oarwar, in a letter dated Soptoinbor, 2i)t.h, 
observed — “ If it be true that Sivajee hath eacayod, Aurun^rzube will r^uiokly 
hear of him to his sorrow,” 
tMahratta MSS. 
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and of the remainder, he directed the gates to 
he burned, and such part of the defences to 
A D 1667 destroyed as could be hastily 

thrown down."^ The opportunity 
of re-occupying them was not neglected. Moro 
Punt repaired them, replaced the garrisons, droTe 
out the Moghul parties, and Sivajee’s safe arrival 
in the Concan was announced, by the re-capture 
of a great portion of the province of Ivallian. 
His escape from Delhi was a great mortification 
to Aurungzebe, although he pretended that he 
meant to have dismissed him in an honourable 
manner ; he accused Earn Sing of having assisted 
in his flight, and forbade him the court. 
Jey Sing, on pretence of his discomfiture, 
was superseded in the government of the Deccan 
by Sultan Mauzum, and Jeswunt Sing was 
directed to accompany the prince, Jey Sing, 
on being relieved, was ordered to court, but 
his death, which happened on the road, deprived 
Aurungzebe of one of his best officers. It 
was the bane of that emperor’s reign that 
all those whose services might have best contribut- 
ed to his prosperity were mistrusted by him. Dilcre 
Ivhan remained some time in the Deccan, and 
he was only removed for a short time to Malwa ; 
he was no favourite with the prince, and he was 
detested by Jeswunt Sing ; his presence in their 
neighbourhood, therefore, suited the jealous temper 
of Aurungzebe. 

The emperor pretended an intention of again 
invading Bcejapoor, but the northern part of 
his dominions required his presence. Pride 
prevented him from subjecting his son to disgrace, 
and jealousy would never permit him to entrust 
an army, sufficiently large for conquest, under 
any deputy. • ' 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

TTROM A. D. 1667 TO A. D. 16G9. 

Sidtmi Mtmztmi and JTeswunt Sing—tliew eharacters, 
— Sivajee through them obtains various favours 
from the emperor. — -The repoided intention 
of Stdtau Mmmim, to rebel against his father^ 
'doubted.— Feace concluded between Beejapoor 
and the Moghuls. — The states of Beejapoor 
and Goleondah agree to pay Sivajee an annual 
tribute . — ZhisuGcessful at tempts of Sivajee against 
Goa and J injeer a. — Bumours respecting Sivajee 
whilst he is revising and improving his civil 
and military arrangements — his remarkable 

institutions- — the formation^ discipline, and in- 
terior economy of his troops — his forts— Jinancml 
and judicial regulations — chief ojfiGes and versons 
through whom his government was administered. 

The re-appointment of Sultan Mauzum as 
. _ viceroy of tlie Deccan, accompanied 

' by Jeswunt Sing, was very 

agreeable to Sivajee ; with the latter lie had iiecome 
personally acquainted at Delhi. Jeswunt Sing 
was generally considered of a respectable character, 
hut known to be tainted, in a high degree, 
with the vice of avarice, so common to Eaj poofs. 
He was also a staunch Hindoo,^ suspected by 
Aurungzebo, whom he first opposed, and aftcrw<arfls 
joined during his rebellion. Sultan Moliiunnuid 
Mauzum was, in many respects, a prince of 
an excellent disposition: he was brave, generous, 
and confiding ; but with the defects which some 
of these qualities, unrestrained, may engender, 
he was fond of pleasure, lavish, easily persuaded, 
and much swayed by Jeswunt Sing. 


• Hia well-known letter to Aurongzebe oonec-rniiig the jizppa, or poll-tax, 
on all persons not profesetaff Mahomodanistn, is preseiwed by the Raja of 
Kolapoor, as the production of Sivajee, 
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Skajee did not deceiye himself in supposing 
that gold might effect much with persons of 
this character ; and he accordingly used it with 
no sparing hand. The ostensible intercourse 
between Sivajee and Sultan Mauzum commenced 
by a petition from the former, imploring the 
prince to intercede for him, assuring him of 
his sincerity, and of his intention to adhere 
for the future to the emperor, although his 
services had been slighted. Uepresentations were, 
in due form, made to court: and it being at 
all events then convenient for Aurungzebe to 
accede to them, Sultan Mauzum obtained for 
Sivajee the title'll of Raja, a confirmation of the 
munsub for Sumbhajee, and a jagheer in Berar.t 
To the charge of this new and distant acquisition, 
which was given in preference to admitting 
any claim on doonere or Ahmednugur, a Bramin,^ 
named Raojee Somnath, was despatched with a 
fit establishment, and with the old Beejapoor 
title of Mokassadar,t thus applied, for the first 
time to a Mahratta collector. Sumbha3ee, with 
a body of horse, was sent to join the prince at 
Aurungabad; but owing to, his extreme youth, 
he was permitted to return to his father, § and 
Kartojee Goozur, dignified by Sivajee with the 
title of Per tab Rao, and with the rank of Surnobut 
of the horse,l| was left in command of the contin-. 
gent. The districts of Poona, Ohakun, and Sopa 
were also restored to Sivajee, but the cominanding 
forts of Singurh and Poorundhur were retamed.l 

* Ofifrinal leUer. 

+ Mahratta MSS. 

t Mahvatta MSS. and papw. 

§ Scott’s Deooati, and Mahratta Mbs. 

a renegado. 

f Mahratta MSS 

Vol. I, 
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There is no way in which we can account for 
A n lAfi emperor’s acquiescing in all 

A. D. 1668. these favours to Sivajee, unless 
with a view of again alluring him into his power, 
as is asserted in the Mahratta manuscripts ; hut 
there is no evidence of Sultan Mauzum’s having 
been, from the first, privy to that design, or any 
satisfactory proof of his lending himself to his 
father in a feigned rebellion, for the triple purpose 
of entrapping Sivajee, ascertaining the disaffected 
nobles in the empire, and rendering himself an 
object of suspicion and distrust to all who would 
venture their lives in his cause. 

Of such refinement in intrigue, it is, on first 
view, very possible to conceive Aurungzebe 
capable ; but further considered, danger, folly, and 
baseness in the parties, are too conspicuous to 
admit the probability without the clearest proof. 

About the middle of this year a treaty was 
concluded at Agra betwixt Aurungzebe and Ali 
Adil Shah ; the terms on the part of the Beejapoor 
court were negotiated by Shah Abdool Iloosscin 
Kamana, who gave up, as the price of peace, the 
fort of Sholapoor, and territory yielding 180,000 
pagodas of annual revenue. No other particulars 
are ascertained ; but in consequence, as is supposed, 
of this treaty, Sivajee, lest the Moghuls should 
interfere, had an interview with Jeswunt Sing and 
the prince, in order to purcliase their connivunce 
to his designs on Beejapoor and Golcondah.^' He 
was about to levy his chouth and surdeshmoolchec 
from the former, when Abdool Mohummud, the 
prime minister, purchased exemption, by agreeing 
to pay him an annual sum of three lakhs of 
rupees.! This compact, like the otliers entered 
into with that minister by Sivajee, was kept secret 
at Beejapoor,! where the Maliomedans had still 


* English Eecovds, and Mahratta MSS. 
t Mahratta MSS., and Soott’s Deccan. 

X Mahratta MBS. 
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pride enougli to feel the degrading submission of 
paying tribute to Hindoos, although a factious 
nobility and a wasteful court deprived the minister 
of means to assert the dignity of the kingdom. 

Some agreement of a similar nature was 
entered into by Kootoob Shah,^ and the amount 
stipulated at five hxkhs of rupees. 

Whilst such was the state of his political 
relations in the Deccan, Sivajee turned his atten- 
tion to acquiring complete possession of the 
Concan. Goa and Jinjeera were his first objects; 
but a plot he had formed for the surprise of the 
Portuguese settlement was discovered and frus- 
trated,! and his utmost efforts were in vain, exerted 
to possess himself of the impregnable jinjeera. 
The Seedee, however, was hard pressed ; he solicited 
assistance from the English at Bombay ; and the 
factors were so little conscious of the importance 
of their own island, that they suggested to their 
supreme council at Surat the many advantages of 
Jinjeera over Bombay as a settlement ;{ but their 
injudicious recommendation appears to have been 
treated with the neglect it merited. 

The years 1068 and 1669 were those ot great- 

A D 1689 leisure in Sivajee’s life. Some 

of liis contemporaries, speculating 
on future events, supposed, from his apparent 
inactivity, that he would soon sink into insignifi- 
cance ;§ but he employed this interval in revising 
and completing tlio internal arrangements of his 
government ; with which, and his various institu- 
tions, we shall now endeavour to make the reader 
acquainted. They will be found well worthy of 
attention, not only in themselves, but as a key to 
elucidate the forms of government afterwards 
adopted by every Mahratta state. Sivajee’s 

* Scott’s Dccean, 

t Mahratba MSS. and Euifliah records. 

i English Kecords Lobtet: from tho factors at Bombay*. 

§ 0 u'ceapoiUiinoa of the Ea3;U'3h factories. 
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regulations werfc gradually formed and enlarged, 
but, after a certain period, underwent no change by 
the extension of his territory, until he assumed 
the ensigns of royalty. Even then, the alterations 
directed, were rather in matters of form than 
innovations on established rules. The plans of 
Mahratta encroachment, which were afterwards 
pursued so succesefully by his nation, may be 
traced from a very early period; and nothing is 
more remarkable in regard to Sivajee than the 
foresight with which some of his schemes were 
laid, and the fitness of his arrangements for the 
genius of his countrymen. 

The foundation of his power was his infantry ; 
his occupation of the forts gave him a hold on the 
country, and a place of deposit for his plunder. 
His cavalry, as far as we have proceeded, had not 
yet spread the terror of the Mahratta name where 
the existence of such a people was unknown ; but 
we shall at once state, as briefly as the subject will 
admit, the rules of formation and discipline for 
his troops, the interior economy of his infantry 
and cavalry, the regulations for his forts, his 
revenue and judicial arrangements, and the chief 
offices through which his government was ad- 
ministered. 

Sivajee’s infantry was raised in the Ghaut- 
Mahta and Concan ; those of the former tract 
were called Mawulees, those of the latter Hctku- 
recs. These men brought their own arms, and 
V ere only furnished with ammunition by govern- 
ment. Their dress, though not uniform, was 
generally a pair of short drawers coming half-way 
down the thigh, a strong narrow band of consider- 
able length tightly girt about the loins, a turban, 
and sometimes a cotton frock. Most of them Avore 
a cloth round their waist, which likewise answered 
the purposes of a shawl. 

Their common arms consisted of a sword, 
shield, and matchlock. Some of the Iletkiirces, 
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especially the infantry of Sawunt-Waree, used a 
species of firelock ; the invention of the lock for 
the flint having been early received from the 
Portuguese. Every tenth man, instead of fire-arms, 
carried a bow and arrows which were useful in 
night attacks and surprises, when the fire-arms 
Were kept in reserve or prohibited. The Hetkurees 
excelled as marksmen ; but they could seldom be 
brought to desperate attacks, sword in hand, for 
which the Mawulees of Sivajee became celebrated. 
Both of them possessed an extraordinary facility 
of climbing and could mount a precipice or scale 
a rock with ease, where men of other countries 
must have run great risk of being dashed to 
pieces. 

Every 10 men had an officer called a naih^ and 
every 50 a havildar. The officer over 100 was 
termed joomladm\ and the commander of 1,000 
was styled eh-lmmree. There were also officers of 
5,000, between whom and the Surnobut, or chief 
commander, there was no intermediate gradation. 

The cavalry were of the two kinds already 
described, Bar geers and Sillidars;* only Sivajee’s 
Bargeers were generally mounted on horses, the 
porperty of the state. A body of this description 
is termed pagah, or household troops, and Sivajee 
always placed more dependence on them than on 
the Sillidars, or any horse furnished on contract by 
individuals ; with both the one and the other of 
the latter description, he had a proportion of his 
pagah intermixed, to overawe the disobedient, and 
to perfect his system of intelligence, which abroad 
and iit home, penetrated into a knowledge of the 
most private circumstances, prevented embezzle- 
ment, and frustrated treachery. 

The Mahratta horsemen are commonly dressed 
in a pair of tight breeches covering the knee, a 

* Tho Sillidars, and all horsemen who did not belong to the Pagah, were 
obliged to furnish their own ammunition ; there were particulaj rales, and 
the most careful system of economy, laid down hy Sivajee for subsisting hia 
Pagah. 
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tui’ban which many of them fasten by passing a 
fold of it under the chin, a frock of quilted cotton, 
and a cloth round the waist, with which they 
generally gird on their swords in preference to 
securing them with their belts.^ The horseman is 
armed with a sword and shield ; a proportion in 
each body carry matchlocks, but the great national 
weapon is the spear, in the use of which, and the 
management of their horses, they evince both 
grace and dexterity.! The spearmen have 
generally a sword, and sometimes a shield ; but the 
latter is unwieldy, and only carried in case the 
spear should be broken.} 

Over every 25 horsemen Sivajee had a havil- 
dar. To 125 there was a joomladar ; and to every 
five joomlas, or 625, he had a Soobehdar. Every 
Soobeh had an accountant and auditor of accounts, 
appointed by Sivajee, who were liable to be 
changed, and were invariably Bramins or Purvoes. 
To the command of every ten Soobehs, or 6,250 
horse, which were only rated at 5,000, there was a 
commander styled punch-humree, with whom were 


* For ornament many of them wear vei-y heavy g'old and silver rings, and 
large ear-rings, whmh go roniid the back of the oar ; think necdclacses of 
silver and sometimes of gold, oiirionaly wrought, are also much worn. All 
natives of India wear mustachios, and the Maiirattas, when they wish to 
deseribo a person as extraonlinarily fieroe-looking, mention his turban tied 
beneath his eliin, and mnstachios almost ns thioh as their arm. 

f The trained .spearmen may always bo known among Mahrattas by their 
riding very long, the ball of the toe touching the stirrup ; some of the luatoli- 
lockmen, and most of the Bra mins, ride very short and ungracefully. 

it With respect to the horse’s appointments, the bridle consi.st8 of a 
single head-stall of cotton-rope, |or leather, with a small but very sovero 
flexible bit. There is a second head-stall over that of tho bridle, to wliifsli is 
fixed a thong, or cotton band, tightly fa-steiiod to tho girths, and thi.s forin-s a 
strong standing martingale. Tho Mahratta saddle i.s composed of two pieces 
or sides, of very thick felt, strongly sewe<l and tied together with thongs or 
cotton rope, leaving a small space between the sides, so as to prevent 
pressure on the horse’s backbone :: attached to this ’is a crupper. made of 
cotton rope, frequently covered with a piece of coloured silk or broadcloth. 
When the suddlo is put on, tho horseman lays over it his blanket, sometimes 
a carpet, and any spare clothes ho may have, fl'wo cotton bags, or pouches, 
tied together by a string and thrown over the front part of the saddle, 
carries either provision or plunder ; when all these are adjusted, tho horse- 
man mounts'; and the last thing is to seize his spmr, which is stuck by Llm 
horse’s head in tho ground. On tho loft side and hind part of ''the Siiddlo i.s 
suspended the tobra, or feeding bag already described, in whic.h the pegs for 
picketing the horse, atjd his head and heal ropes, are carried. The horses in 
India are tied by ropes fastened to two tent pegs, one on each side, and also 
by ropes extended behind, Which aeoure their heels. 



A Beejapoor pagoda was valued at from three to font rupees. 
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also stationed a mtizzimclar, or Bramin. auditor of 
accounts, and a Purvoe register and accountant, 
wlio was called ameen. These were government 
agents; hut besides these, every officer, from the 
joomladar upwards, had one or more carcooiis, paid 
by himself, as well as others in the pay of govern- 
ment. 

There was no officer superior to the com- 
mander of 5,000, excej)t the Surnohut, or chief 
commander. There was one Surnohut for the 
cavalry and one for the infantry. 

Every J oomla, Soobeh, and Punch-huzar had 
an establishment of news- writers and avowed spies, 
besides the secret intelligencers. Sivajee’s head 
spy was a Mahratta, named Byherjee Naik, to 
whom, some of the Bramins readily admit, he 
owed many of the discoveries imputed to the 
goddess Bhowanee. 

The Afahrattas, and probably all natives of 
India, are in a peculiar manner roused from 
indolence and apathy when charged in any degree 
with responsibility, either in what regards their 
own conduct or that of another person. Sivajee, 
at the commencement of his career, personally 
inspected every man who offered himself, and 
obtained security from some persons already in his 
service for the fidelity and good conduct of those 
with whom he was not acquainted. This system 
of security must soon have made almost every man 
answerable for some of his comrades ; and although 
it could have been, in most instances, but a mere 
form, owing to the facility wdth which the respon- 
sibility could be evaded, it Avas always a part of 
Sivajec’s instructions to his officers. 

The MaAVulees sometimes enlisted merely on 
condition of getting a subsistence in grain ; but the 
regular pay of the infantry was from one to three 
pagodas a month ; that of the Bargeers was from 
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two to five; and that of a Sillidar from six to 
twelve pagodas monthly * All plunder, as well as 
prize, was the property of government. It was 
L-ought at stated times to Sivajee s durbar, or 
place of public audience, and individuals formally 
displayed and delivered tbeir captures. They 
always received some small compensation iii 
proportion ; they were praised, distinguished, and 
promoted according to . their success ; and to 
plunder tie enemy is to this day used by the 
Mahrattas to express a victory, of which it is, in 
their estimation, the only real proof. 

The horse, especially at an advanced period of 

Sivaiee’s history, were subsisted during the fair 
season, in the enemy’s country ; during the rams 
they were generally allowed to rest, and were 
cantoned in different situations near Jcooruns or 
pasture-lands, under the protection of some fort, 
Were the grass of the preceding season was 
stacked, and grain prepared by the time they 
returned. I’or this purpose persons were appointed, 
to whom rent-free lands were hereditarily assigned. 
The system was thus preserved when many of 
Sivaiee’s institutions were neglected, and it proved 
of much consequence to the cause of his country- 
men. 

The ancient Hindoo festival of the Hussera 
was observed by Sivajee with great pomp. It falls 
at the end of tlie monsoon, and was particularly 
convenient for a general muster and review of his 
troops previous to their taking the field. ^ At this 
time each horse was examined, and an inventory 
and valuation of each soldier’s effects were taken, 
in order to be compared with what he brought 
back, or evetually to be made good. If a 

* The pay of a ioomlaaar in tho liifanlry was sevon papoclafi ; in the 
cavalty , 20; soO-beMaE of eavalry bad 5ft pagodaB _and a palanquin. , .1 li& 
pay of a punob-huzaree was 200 pagodas a month, boaicles an allowanco for a 
palanquin and rt “ ’ 
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horseman’s effects were nnaYoidably tost, his 
horse killed, maimed, or destroyed in the 
government service, they were on dne proof 
replaced ; but all plunder or articles discovered, 
of which a satisfactory account could not be given, 
were cariied to the credit of government, either by 
confiscating the article or deducting the amount 
from the soldier’s arrears. It was at the option of 
the captors to retain almost any article, if fairly 
brought forward, valued and paid for. 

The accounts were closed annually, and 
balances due by government were either paid in 
ready money, or by bills on the collectors of 
revenue in favour of the ofiicers, but never by 
separate orders on villages. 

The only exceptions to plunder made by 
Sivajee were in favour of cows, cultivators, and 
women ; these were never to be molested, nor were 
any but rich Mahomedans, or Hindoos in their 
service, who could pay a ransom, to he made 
prisoners. No soldier in the service of Sivajee was 
permitted to carry any female follower with him 
in the field on pain of death. 

His system of intelligence was the greatest 
check on every abuse, as well as embezzlement ; 
and his punishments were rigorous. Ofiicers and 
men who had distinguished themselves, who were 
wounded, or who had suffered in any way, were 
always gratified by promotion, honour, or com- 
pensation. Sivajee did not approve of the jagheer 
system ; he confirmed many, but with the excep- 
tion of the establishment for hfe forts, he seldom, 
if ever, bestowed new military jagheers, and gave 
away very few as personal assignments. Enam 
lands were granted by him as weU in reward of 
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S,ivajee’s discipline, which, required prompt 
obedience to superiors in every situation, was 
particularly strict in his forts. The chief person, 
or Killidar, in the command of a fortress, was 
termed JBLavildar and under him there was one 
or more Surnohuts. In large forts, such as Poorun- 
dhur, Raigurh, and Panalla, there was a Surnobut 
to each face. Every fort had a head clerk, and a 
commissary of grain and stores ; the former, a 
Bramin, was termed Suhnees ; the latter was com- 
monly of the Purvoe caste and was called Karim- 
nees. Orders, in respect to ingress and egress, 
rounds, watches and patrols, care of water, grain, 
stores, and ammunition were most minute; at d 
the officei’ of each department was furnished with 
distinct rales for his guidance, from which no 
deviation was permitted. A rigid economy 
characterized all Sivajee’s instructions regarding 
expenditure. 

The garrison was sometimes partly composed 
of the common infantry ; but, independent of 
them, each fort had a separate and complete 
establishment. It consisted of Bramins, Mahrattas, 
Ramoosees, Mhars, and Mangs ; the whole were 
termed G-urhlmrees. They were maintained by 
permanent assignments of rent-free lands in the 
neighbourhood of each fort, which, with the care 
of the fort, descended hereditarily. The Ramooscs, 
Mhars, and Mangs were employed on the outpost 
duty ; they brought intelligence, watched all the 
paths, misled enquiries, or cut off an enemy’s 
stragglers. This establishment, Avhilst new and 
vigorous, was admirably suited to Sivaje.e’s piiiq^osc, 
as well as to the genius of the people. The 
Gurhkurees in their own language described the 


* I am inclined to think that all commanders of forts, under the Maho- 
medan governments not appointed by the king, were termed havildars, and 
that the term kUlidar, new in universal use, was originally the distinguishing 
appellation of those goveraors of fortresses who were specially appointed by 
a royal commission , 
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fort as the mother that fed them ; and amongst 
other advantages, no plan could he better devised 
for providing for old or meritorious soldiers. 

Sivajee’s revenue arrangements were founded 
on those of Dadajee Konedeo. The assessments 
were made on the actual state of the crop, the 
proportionate division of which is stated to have 
been three-fifths to the ryot and two-fifths to 
government. As soon as he got permanent posses- 
sion of any territory, every species of military 
contribution was stopped, all farming of revenue 
ceased, and the collections were made by agents 
appointed by himself. 

Every two or three villages were superintend- 
ed by a carcoon, under the Tiirufdar or Talookdm\ 
who had charge of a small district, and was either 
a Bramin or Purvoe. A Mahratta Havildar^ was 
stationed with each of them. Over a considerable 
tract thare was a Soohehdar^ or Mamlitdar, who 
had charge of one or more forts, in which his 
collections, both of grain and money, were 
secured. 

Sivajee never permitted the Deshmookhs and 
Doshpandyas to interfere in the management of the 
country, nor did he allow them to collect their 
dues until they had been ascertained, when an 
order was annually given for the amount. 

The Patclls, Kliotes, and Koolkurnees were, 
strictly superintended; and Sivajee’s goverment, 
though popular with the common cultivators, 
would have been quite the reverse with the village 
and district officers, of whom Sivajee was always 
jealous, had it not been for the resource which all 
had by entering his military service. 

The method which the Bramin ministers of 
the Mahratta government afterwards adopted, of 


* Both those authorities were civil, not military, as the names might 
lead some of my readers to Oppose. 
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paying the military and civil servants by perma- 
nent assignments on portions of the revenne of 
villages, is said to have been early proposed to 
Sivajee ; who objected to it, not only from fear of 
immediate oppression to the ryot, but from appre- 
hending that it would ultimately cause such a 
division of authority as must weaken his govern- 
ment, and encourage the village and district autho- 
rities to resist it, as they frequently did that of 
Beejapoor. With the same view he destroyed all 
village walls, and allowed no fortification in his 
territory which was not occupied by his troops. 

Beligious establishments were carefully pre- 
served, and temples, for which no provision existed, 
had some adequate assignment granted to them ; 
but the Bramins in charge were obliged to account 
for the expenditure. Sivajee never sequestrated 
any allowance fixed by the Mahomedan govern- 
ment for the support of tombs, mosques or places 
of commemoration in honour of saints. 

The revenue regulations of Bivajee were 
simple, and in some respects, judicious ; but during 
his life, it is impossible they could have been 
attended with such improvements, and increase of 
population, as are ascribed to them by his country- 
men. His districts were frequently exposed to 
great ravages ; and he never had sufficient leisure 
to complete his arrangements by that persevering 
superintendence which alone can perfect such 
institutions. The Mahomedan writers, and one 
contemporary English traveller,* describe his 
country as in the worst possible state ; and the 
former only mention him as a depredator and 
destroyer ; hut those districts taken by him from 
Beejapoor, which had been under the management 
of farmers ©r direct agents of government, pro- 
bably experienced great benefit by the change. 
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The judicial system of Sivajee, m civil cases 
was that of punchayet, which had invariably ob- 
tained in the country. Disputes of his soldiers 
were settled by their officers ; but he extracted 
his criminal law from the Shasters ; and the former 
rulers, professing the tenets of the Koran, had 
naturally introduced innovation, which long 
custom sanctioned and perpetuated. This accounts 
for the differences that may be still found between 
Hindoo law and Mahratta usage. 

To assist in the conduct of his government, 
Sivajee established eight principal offices, the 
names of which, and the persons holding them at 
this period, were as follow : — 

laL Peishwa, head manager or prime minister. 
This office, we have already mentioned, was 
held by Moro Punt,* or Moreishwur 
Trimmul Pingley. 

2nd. Muzzimdar,t general superintendent of 
finance and auditor general of accounts. 
His civil duties were consequently very 
important, and his establishment necessarily 
extensive. Abajee Sonedeo, Soobehdar of 
the province of Kallianee, was Muzzimdar. 

3rd. Soornees, general record-keeper, superin- 
tendent of the department of correspondence, 
examiner of all letters ; all deeds and grants 
were first entered on his books, and the 


* Moro Punt was hia familiar name, or that which would be used in 
conversation — a custom common among- Mahrattas, but which often makes it 
diflicultto recognize, in their writings or letters, the names of people with 
whose history or persons we may be well acquainted. The very next name 
is an iiietanoe and ilhiStration of this remark ; Noeloo Punt Sonedeo was the 
real name of Abajee Sonedeo 5 but the familiar appellation of Abajee, given 
to him in boyhood, is that by which he is generally known, though his real 
name frequently occurs in the Mahratta MSS. 

t This word, already used, is a corruption of the Persian mmtnooaAar : 
but the correct expression would scarcely be understood by the Mahrattas. 
Muzzimdar is now in fact a Mahratta word. Instances of the kind occur 
repeatedly, where I huve preferred using the word generally known in the 
Mahratta country, -Although I may offend the ear of Persian scholars by 
such a practice, any one who has much to do with Mahrattas will, I think, 
find it more useful, and in the Mahratta history it is surely more correct. 
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attestation of his examination and entry 
•was necessary to their validity ; this office 
was held by Annajee Dntto. 

4ith. Wankanees. The duty of this officer 
was to keep the private journal, records, 
and letters. He was a superintendent of 
the household troops and establishment : the 
office was held by Huttajee Punt. 

mi. The Surnohut. There were two surno- 
— one commanding the cavalry, Pertah 
Hao Goozur, and another the infantry, 
Yessjee Kunk. 

6th. Hubeer, or minister for foreign affairs, 
and in charge of all business and messengers 
from other states. This office belonged to 
Somnath Punt. 

"Ith. Nyadeish, or superintendent of judicial 
affairs. This department was managed by 
Heerajee Howjee and Gomajee Naik. 

Sth. Nya Shastree, expounder of Hindoo law 
and the Shasters ; all matters of religion, of 
criminal law, and of science, especially 
what regarded judicial astrology, belonged 
to this office ; to which Sembha Oopadheea, 
and afterwards Hugonath Punt,^ was 
appointed. 

The officers at the head of these civil situa- 
tions, except the Hyadeish and Nya Shastree, held 
military commands, and fre(]^uently had not leisure 
to superintend their duties. All, therefore, had 
deputies called Karharees, to assist them, who 
frequently had power to annex the seal or mark of 
their principals on public documents; when so 
empowered, they wei’e styled IVfootaliqs, and each 
department, and every district establishment, had 
eight subordinate officers, under whom there were 
an adequate number of assistants. These officers 
were— 

# This EuBronatli Puat Nya Shaatree waa one of Sivajee’a earliest and 
most confidential adlierenta; fie waa frequently employed as fiia envoy, but 
must not be confounded witfi Eugonatfi Punt Hunwuntay. 
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1st. TLe Karbaree, Mootaliq, or dewan. 

2iid. The Miizzirndar, or auditor and accoun- 
tant. 

3rd. The Purnees or PurnuweeSj deputy 
auditor and accountant. 

4th. The Suhnees, or clerk, sometimes styled 
dufturdar. 

5th. The Karkanees, or commissary. 

6th. The Ohitnees, or clerk of correspondence. 

'Zth. The Jamdar, or treasurer in charge of 
all valuables except cash. 

8th. Potnees, or cash-keeper. 

Attached to him.'self, Sivajee had a treasurer, 
a Ohitnees, and Purnees, besides a Parisnees, or 
Persian secretary. His Ohitnees was a Purvoe, 
named Ballajere Aujee, whose acuteness and intelli- 
gence are recorded by the English government at 
Bombay on an occasion of his being sent there on 
business. 

Ba?l Kishen Punt Hunwuntay, a near relation 
of tlie head manager of Shahjee, was Sivajee’s 
P'urnees ; and it is remarkable, as it bespeaks a 
connection maintained, that his treasurer was the 
grandson of Seshao Naik Poonday, of Ohumar- 
goondee, the person with whom Mallojee Bhon- 
slay’s money was deposited before the marriage of 
Shahjee.^' 

* This account of Sivajee’s institutions is as brief an extract as I could 
make from original papers now in possession of the Raja of Sahara, or hia 
Chitueos, the hereditary descendont of Ballajee A-ujee I have also obtained 
oon.siderable information from a mass of records belonging to Surwuttum 
Baboo Eao, the present Punt Amat. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

PEOM A. D. 1670 TO A. D. 1676. 

The tTmiquilliiy of the Deccan is interrupted.-— 
Interesting and daring enterpodze. — Singurh 
escaladed^ and Tannajee Maloosray slain — sever- 
al foods tahen. — J injeer a on the point of being 
delivered/ up to Sivajee — po^evented by a o''evoloh- 
tion.—The Seedees enter the Moghul seomce . — 
Simjee pkmdeo^s Soio^at — is mtercepted on/ his 
rekmi — stratagem for savioig his booty— attachs 
the Moghul troops^ and defeats them. — Naval 
opeo'ations. — Qandeish ptuoidered^aoid the chouth 
imposed.— OomdhayDutta^ and Salheir tahen ., — • 
Causes of the inactivity of the Moghuls . — 
Jeswunt Sing is relieved by Mobabet Kham — 
feeble operations against the foods.— Salheir 
besieged,— relieved. — The Mahrattas obtain a 
great victory.— Sivajee at omr with the JPorki- 
gUfCse — attempts to suoprize a small food ooi 
Salsette.— English alarmed — po^ess their looig- 
peoiding claims on Sivajee. — Khan Jehan 
Bahadur appomted viceowy of the Moghul posses- 
sioois — his defensive system disapproved by Dileo^e 
Khan, ivho had beeoi successful agaioist Chahim . — 
Sivajee visits Golcondah — his coast suffers by a 
descent fo^om the fleets of Suomt and Jwjeeowi , — 
Death of All Adil Shah. — Khowaus Kham ap- 
pointed regent at Beejapoor. — Sivajee retakes 
Banalla — plundeo's Kooblee.— English apply to 
hknfor iofidemnification. — Sivajee poosecutes the 
ivar against Beejapoor — conciliates the Moghul 
viceroy — takes Burlee, Satara, aoid sevfeoml forts 
in its neighhouo'hood. — Bertab Bao attacks the 
Beejapoor army on Us maoxdi — grants an 
aronistice, which is disapproved by Sivajee . — 
Bertab Bao, without Sivajee's peroooAssion, makes 
a distant e^mrmm. — Ahdool Khuo^eem, tvhilst 
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Simjee is engaged in the siege of jPonda, makes 
an effort to recover JPanalla. — Tertah Mao 
arrives— receives a message from Sivajee — attacks 
the Beejapoor army, and is defeated and killed.— 
Victory snatched from the Mahomedans, by the 
valour and conduct of JBussajee Mohitey . — 
Suntajee Ghorepuray ani Bhunnajee Jadom are 
distinguished. — BLussajee Mohitey appointed 
Senaputtee, with the title of Rumbeer Bao.— 
Death of Ahajee Sonedeo. — Siege of Bonda 
raised. — Sivajee is enthroned, and assumes the 
titles and insignia of royalty. — Treaty with the 
English — tribute from the Portuguese. — Oiinda 
and Putta re-taken. — Incursion of PLumbeer 
Bao. — Ponda taken. — Murder of Khowaus 
Khan. — Sivajee builds a line of forts from 
Tattora to Panalla — is confined by illness at 
Satar a— projects a most important expedition. 

The apparent inactivity of Sivajee, and the 
_ peace between the Beejapoor state 

and the Moghuls, gave hopes of 
a tranquillity long unknown in the Deccan. Sivajee, 
it was supposed, satisfied with what he had already 
acquired, or sensible of his„ inability to cope with 
the imperial armies, would now abstain from 
depredation, and endeavour to secure the favour 
of the Moghul viceroy by presents, such as were 
customary from those who were not altogether 
independent of his authority. It was, indeed, 
well known, that both Sultan Mauzum and 
Jeswunt Sing were in the habit of receiving large 
sums of money from Sivajee ; and the report 
became at last so general, that Aurungzebe, 
desirous probably of dissolving their connection, 
if he could not succeed in again drawing Sivajee 
into his power, sent a peremptory order, threaten- 
ing his son with severe displeasure if he did not 
apprehend Sivajee, Pertab Bao Goozur, and several 
of the principal officerst Before the public order 

Vol. I. 25 
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arrived, Sultan Mauzutn, apprized of its approach, 
privately warned Pertab Rao G-oozur, who, accom- 
panied by Sivajee’s envoy, Neerajee Ramjee, fled 
with the horse the same night, and safely reached 
Poona, although pursued by a detachment sent 
after them by Sultan Mauzum, to save appearances 
with the emperor. 

The temporizing measures, for a time adopted 
by Aurungzehe, , having thus' assumed a character 
decidedly hostile, Sivajee soon displayed his 
wonted energy ; and those who had prognosticated 
his future insignificance, or his fall, were this year 
astonished by a career of enterprizes, exceeding, 
if possible, all he had yet done. His first object 
was to endeavour to get possession of the import- 
ant fortresses of Singurh and Poorundhur, which 
completely obstructed his communication with 
Poona and Chalmn, and were strongly garrisoned 
by Rajpoots. Singurh, Sivajee justly considered 
one of the strongest forts in the country ; and as 
the commandant Ooday Bawn was a very cele- 
brated soldier, and had a choice body of men, it 
was supposed impregnable. This fancied security 
of the garrison, however, had rendered them 
negligent; and Sivajee laid a plan for surprising 
the place. Tannajee Maloosray, whom he consult- 
ed on the occasion, offered to take it, on condition 
of being permitted to have his younger brother 
along with him, and to choose 1 ,000 Mawulees for 
the purpose. None of the Mawiilee attacks are 
given so consistently and distinctly in dilforent 
Mahratta manuscripts, as the account of this 
interesting and daring enterprize. 

Singurh is situated on the eastern side of the 
great Syhadree range, near the point at which the 
Poorundhur hills branch off into the Deccan : with 
these hills it only communicates on the east and 
west by very high narrow ridges, while on the 
south and north, it presents a huge rugged 
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mountain, with an ascent of half a mile, in many 
parts nearly perpendicular. After arriYing at this 
height, there is an immense craggy precipice of 
black rock, upwards of 40 feet high, and similar 
to that which has, in the first instance, been des- 
cribed as a common feature in the mountains of 
the Ooncan and Ghaut-Mahta; surmounting the 
whole there is a strong stone wall with towers. 
The fort is of a traingular shape, its interior 
upwards of two miles in circumference, and the 
exterior presents, on all sides the stupendous 
barrier already mentioned ; so that, except by the 
gates, entrance seems impossible. Prom the 
summit, when the atmosphere is clear, is seen to 
the east the narrow and beautiful valley of the 
Neera ; to the north a great plain, in the forepart 
of which, Poona, where Sivajee passed his youth, 
is a conspicuous object; and though, at the period 
we have arrived, only a small town, it was destined 
to become the capital of the vest empire he was 
founding. To the south and west appear bound- 
less masses of rolling mountains, lost in the blue 
clouds, or mingled by distance with the sky. In 
that quarter lies Paigurh ; from which place, 
directed by Tannajee Maloosray, the thousand 
Mawulees, prepared for the attempt on Singurh, 
set out by different paths, known only to them- 
selves, which led them to unite near the fortress, 
according to the words of the Mahratta manu- 
script, on the ninth night of the dark half of the 
moon, in the month Magh ” (Eebruary). Tannajee 
divided his men ; one-half remained at a little 
distance, with orders to advance if necessary, and 
the other half lodged themselves undiscovered at 
the foot of the rock. Choosing a part most 
difficult of access, as being the least liable to 
discovery, one of their number mounted the rock, 
and made fast a ladder of ropes, by which they 
ascended, one by one, and lay down as they gained 
the inside. Scarce 300 had entered the fort, when 
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sometliing occasioned an alarm among tlie garrison 
that attracted their attention to the quarter by 
which the Mawulees were ascending. A man 
advanced to ascertain what was the matter. A 
deadly arrow from a bowman silently answered his 
enquiries ; but a noise of voices and a running to 
arms induced Tannajee to push forward in hopes 
of still surprising them. The bowmen plied their 
arrows in the direction of the voices ; till a blaze 
of blue lights, and a number of torches kindled by 
the garrison, showed the Rajpoots arming, and 
discovered their assailants. A desperate conflict 
ensued ; the Mawulees, though thus prematurely 
discovered, and opposed byvery superior numbers, 
were gaining ground, until Tannajee Maloosray fell 
They then lost confidence, and were running to 
the place where they had escaladed, but by 
that time the reserve, led by the Tannajee’s brother 
Sooryajee, had entered. On learning what had 
happened, Sooryajee rallied the fugitives, asked 
“ who amongst them would leave their father’s 
remains to be tossed into a pit by Mhars,”*'^ told 
them the ropes were destroyed, and now was their 
time to prove themselves Sivajee’s Mawulees. 
This address, their loss of Tannajee, the arrival of 
their companions, and the presence of a leader, 
made them turn with a resolution which nothing 
could withstand. “ Hur, Hur, Mahdeo,”t their 
usual cry on desperate onsets, resounded as they 
closed, and they soon found themselves in 
possession of the fort. Their total loss wus 
estimated at one-third their number, or upwards 
of 300 killed or disabled. In the morning 500 
gallant Rajpoots, together with their commander, 

* The Mahmfctas who fall in battle are carried off by tlieir companions 
when it is possible to do bo To leave a commander’s body to indiniTiminate 
burial, without the funeral rites, is considered base in the highest degree. 
“ Father ” is an epithet tnaoh used by the soldiery of India, both as a term 
of respeot, Rs appears in the text, and as a cheering cnoouragomont. The 
“ ehulo, mera bap, ” “ come on, my father, ” so Soften heard from officers of 
British sepoys in action, k precisely the “ come on, my boys, ” and “ allons 
mos enfans ” of the English and BVeach. 

t Names of Vishnoo and Mahdeo. 
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were found dead or wounded ; a few had concealed 
themselves, and submitted ; hut several hundreds 
had chosen the desperate alternative of venturing 
over the rock, and many were dashed to pieces in 
the attempt. 

The preconcerted signal of success was setting 
on iire a thatched house in the fort, a joyful 
intimation to Sivajee : but when he heard that 
Tannajee Maloosray was killed, he was deeply 
concerned, and afterwards, on being congratulated 
mournfully replied, in allusion to the name he had 
given the fort, “ The den is taken hut the lion is 
slain ; we have gained a fort, but, alas 1 I have lost 
Tannajee Maloosray !” 

Sivajee, though he seldom bestowed pecuniary 
gifts on the Mawulees, on this occasion gave every 
private soldier a silver bracelet, or bangle, 
and proportionate rewards to the officers. 
Sooryajee was appointed to the command of the 
„ fort, and afterwards assisted in 

* taking Poorundhur, which was 

escaladed one month after the capture of Singurh, 
and fell with little resistance. 

The fort of Maholy in the Con can was not 
such an easy conquest as Poorundhur. Moro Punt 
was repulsed with the reported loss* of 1,000 men ; 
but the siege was continued with sinrit, and the 
garrison, in hopes of being relieved from Joonere, 
made a resolute defence, beat off a second assault, 
and held out for two months ; but at the end of 
that time the fort surrendered. Kurnalla was 
likewise besieged and taken, t and the whole 
province of KalUan recovered by the end of JuneJ 
Loghur was also surprised and taken; but an 
attempt on Sewneree failed.§ Sivajee in person 

* English Be<3ord8, Bombay to Snrat, March 2lBt» 1670. 
t The Mahratta MSS afford no particulars of the manner in which the 
approaches were carried on in these sieges. The Bombay Eeoords, in men- 
tioning the siege of Kurnalla. say—*' They advance by throwing up breast- 
works of earth and boards which they carry before them. ” 
t Mahratta MSS., English Eecords. 

§ Mahratta MSS., and Scott’s Deooaa 
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superintended the siege of Jinjeera. Every year 
since 1661 he had erected batteries against it, and 
he now put forth his whole strength in hopes of 
reducing it before the fair season. Nor was force 
the only means employed ; promises of every kind 
were resorted to, and Eutih Khan, though he at 
first indignantly rejected every inducement, at last 
began to entertain thoughts of accepting Sivajee’s 
protection and surrendering. There were, however, 
three Ahyssinians under him, who had rendered 
themselves particularly obnoxious to Sivajee ; they 
were also bigoted Mussulmans, detested the 
Mahratta name, and being alarmed for their own 
safety, in case Eutih Khan should submit, they 
determined to prevent such a measure at all 
hazards. To this end they formed a conspiracy 
among their countrymen, and, having obtained 
their suffrage, Eutih Khan was placed in confine- 
ment, and, greatly to Sivajee/s disappointment, 
they continued the defence of the place. They 
afterwards applied to the Moghul governor of 
Surat, offering, if duly supported, to hold their 
jagheer and the Beejapoor fi.eet under the imperial 
authority. The names of these three Ahyssinians 
were Seedee Sumbhole, Seedee Yakoot, and Seedee 
Khyroo. The two last gave up their pretensions 
in favour of Seedee Sumbhole. Their proposals 
were accepted by the governor of Surat, and the 
terms confii’med by Aurungzebe, who changed the 
title of the principal Seedee, from Wazeer to 
Yakoot Khan. 

The rains had scarcely subsided when Sivajee 
^ . appeared at the gates t)f Surat at 

^ ' ' the head of 1 5,000 men. It so 

liaj^pened that the governor of Surat had died 
suddenly during the preceding month ; and a 
considerable garrison which had been before 

* This aocount of the tevolution at Jinjeera is on the authority cif 
Kbafee Khan, but I am not certain of the exact date of tlie transfer of the 
fleet to the jAoghuls. Their previous dependence on Beejapoor had long been 
nominal. 
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thrown into the town, in consequence of a report 
of Sivajee’s intention to plunder it, were, hy 
accident or design, withdrawn by Jeswunt Sing or 
the prince. In this unprotected state, with only a 
few hundred men in the castle, the city was 
leisurely pillaged for three days. The English, as 
on a former occasion, defended themselves success- 
fully, under the direction of Mr. Streingham 
Masters, one of their factors, and hilled many of 
the Mahrattas. The Dutch factory being in a 
retired quarter was not molested ; but the Erench 
purchased an ignominious neutrality, by permitting 
Sivajee’s troops to pass through their factory to 
attack an unfortunate Tartar prince,* who was on 
his return from a pilgrimage to Mecca, and whose 
property became part of Sivajee’s boasted spoils on 
this occasion. 

After the third day, Sivajee, in consequence 
of intelligence from Burhanpoor, suddenly with- 
drew his army ; and having left a letter for the 
inhabitants, demanding a tribute of 12 lakhs of 
rupees a year, as the price of exemption from 
future pillage, he returned towards his own terri- 
tory by the great road of Salheir. He had passed 
Kunchin Munch in, near Ohandore, when he wns 
closely pursued by a detachment of 5,000 cavalry, 
under Daood Khan, a Moghul olRcer,^ whose 
approach occasioned no alarm ; but Sivajee soon 
perceived that a larger body had got between him 
and the great pass near Nassuck, by which he 
intended to re-enter the Ooncan. He therefore 
broke his army into four or five divisions in order 
to distract the* enemy. A party from one of these 
divisions began to skirmish with the larger body ; 
two of them thrcatend to charge it ; whilst one 
division, to \vhom the treasure was entrusted, 
passed the enemy, pushed on towards the Ghaut, 

• The English factors call him “ the late king of Kascar, deposed by hia 
own son. ” Sivajee, say they, found in his qmTftors a vast treasure m gold, 
silver, and plate, a gold bed, and other rich fumitnre. 
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and made the best of theij W C°no“^ 

SiTaiee would have avoided an action had he been 

sure of saving his booty, but he was obliged to 
move slowly to favour the escape of the 
in char°'e of it. In the meantime Daood Khan 
came up, "when Sivajee wheeled about, attacked 
Ld drove him back ; after which, having left a 
party to defend his rear, he moved on to the large 
bodv. Hinding them drawn up on the banks of a 
tanfc he instantly charged them, which being 
unexpected, the whole were put to the rout, and 
Zon-sttherest,abody of Mahrattas, 
ed by the widow of the Deshmook of _Mahooi% 
whom he took prisoner, treated her with great 
respect, and sent her home with valuable 
presents.* 

On Sivaiee’s retnrn, lie made great prepara- 

tions both by sea and land. Ten thousand horse 
under Tertab Bao Gooznr, and 20,000 foot com- 
manded by the Peishwa, marched for the north- 
ward whilst a fleet of 160 vessels passed Bombay, 
intended, as was supposed, to co-operate in an 
attS on Baroaoh; but if such was the intention 
it appears to have been abandoned in far our of more 
SSve operations. The fleet was recalled, and 
they returned to Babul with a large Portuguese 
ship which they had captured oft Damaun. Tlie 
Portugues, on the other hpd, took 12 of Sivajee s 
vessels, and carried them into Bassein.t 

Pertab Kao G-oozur was ordered to make an 
incursion into Candeish, then a 
December. populous province, 

which Sivajee, judging from his late victory, justly 
supposed would he found unprotected, lertah 
bIo levied contrihutions, and plundered several 
large towns, particularly Knrin]a; hut the most 
memorable circumstance of this expedition was 


’t Sgif* iSto. conarmsa ty Mahratto MSS. 
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the exaction of a writing from the village 
authorities, on his route, in which they promsed 
to pay to Sivajee, or his officers, one-fourth of the 
yearly revenue due to government. Eegi^r 
receipts were promised on the part of Sivajee, 

which should not only exempt them from piUage, 

hut ensure them protection.* Hence we may date 
the first imposition of Mahratta chouth on a 
province immediately subject to tbe Mognuls. 

Moro Punt, at tbe bead of tbe infantry, took 
several forts, amongst ^ which 
A. B. 1671, Jan. and Putta are particularly 

mentioned, and the important fortress of Salheir. 

During these extraordinary successes^ of 
Sivajee, thi inactivity , of the Moghffis is ^lefly 
to he ascrihed to their want of troops. Whilst 
the Peishwa was besieging Maholy there was a 
considerable force at Joonere, and 6,000 s^re 
troonsat Surat; hut Sivajee could, at that time, 
wulct at least 40,000 men to dispute their advance, 
nr intercent tbeir retreat. A deficiency of l^rce, 

«»''ed, t®satWacfory evidence of Sulten 

* Mahratta MSS., peraoi? 

notice this incursion, which th y ohouth, and that he very 

They mention his having ^'“r^nrrried away all the chief men, except such 

,e JalV pluDderod ,I“KS il i» .Yid®t t>t tb .M° 8tol< 

' . 

females, .? . 2g 

Yol. I. 
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natural desire o£ aU the sons of the Moghul 
emperors, to strengthen their own party, as at 
the death of their father they had no alternative 
between them and the grave, excepting a prison 
or a throne. The same reason may have made 
him regard the increasing depredations ot Sivajee 
without regret, as they afforded a pretext for 
enlisting followers, and a prospect of impelling 
Aurungzehe to accede to his views. But in this 
hope he was disappointed. Jeswunt Sii^ was 
recalled and 40,000 men were sent into the Deccan, 
under the command of Mohahet Khan, who was 
so completely independent of Sultan Mauzum, that 
he scarcely allowed 1,000 horse to remain with the 
prince at Aurnngabad. 

Mohahet Khan commened operations against 
Sivaiee hy endeavouring to reduce his forts ; but, 
at the setting in ol the rains, he had only retaken 
Oundha and Putta, when he withdrew to canton- 
ments, and the ensuing season was considerably 
advanced before his army appeared in the held. 
At length, one-half of the force under Mere 
Khan attacked Ohakun, and the other hall laid 
sieo-e to Salheir. Sivajeo, sensible of the great 
importance of the latter fort, determined on 
making an effort to save it. The garrison, from 
some cause not clearly explained, 
A. D. 1672 . Me to Lay in a 

sulficient store of provisions, and 2,000 of Sivajec’s 
best horse, stationed in its immediate vicinity, had 
been cut to pieces by a body of Patans ; circums- 
tances which rendered speedy succour (issential.t 
On this service Moro Punt and Pertab llao Gooznir 
were both detached with 20,000 horse, and ordered 
to give battle. As soon as the Moghul generalj 
heard of their approach, he sent the greates t par t 

# Mahratta MSSw, confirmed by Engrlish Eeoorda . 

• • I Khan wa general who sent Ikhka Khan 

' "to oppose the ■iMnratfcia, and that there is a mistake “ ^ Mahratta 
’ ' waSript, which mention^ that he was detatohod by Dilere Khan. 
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of Ms force to oppose them under an officer named 
Ikhlas Khan. Pertab Kao, who commanded the 
advance of the Mahrattas, seeing Ikhlas Khan 
eager to attack him, waited his approach, drew 
him on to charge, fled before him, - until the 
Moghul troops were broken, when, turning round, 
supported by Moro Punt, he gave them a signal 
defeat. The Moghuls recovered their order and 
rallied to the last ; hut they were charged, broken, 
and routed with prodigious slaughter ; -22 officers 
of note were killed, and several of the principal 
commanders wounded and made prisoners. The 
Mahrattas lost Sur- Kao Kakray,^ a commander of 
5,000, and had upwards of 500 killed and wounded. 

This victory was the most complete ever 
achieved by Sivajee’s troops, in a fair fought action 
with the Moghuls, aud contributed greatly to the 
renown of the Mahrattas. Its immediate conse- 
quence was the abandonment of the siege of Salheir 
and a precipitate retreat of the army to Auranga- 
bad. Sivajee treated the prisoners of rank, who 
were sent to Kaigurh, with distinction, and, when 
their wounds were healed, he dismissed them in an 
honourable manner.! Such prisoners as chose to 
remain were admitted into his service ; and 
deserters, both from the Keejapoor and the Moghul 
armies, began to join the Mahratta standard in 
considerable numbers.! 

During the rains Sivajee possessed himself of 
several places in the northern Concan, which had 
belonged to Koolee rajas, or petty polygars, whom 
he compelled to join him. As he was at war with 
the Portuguese, and was threatening to drive them 

* Sur E,ao Kakray was one of Sivajee’s earliest followers; he was 
originally a leader of Mawulees, and partioularly diaringuished himself at 
the attack on Jo^Tlee and escalade of Rohira. 

f Mahratta MSS., partly confirmed by Scott’s Oecoan and Englifih 

^^*^°t^Mahratta MSS., and English Records. The standard of Sivajee, or tha- 
iiatiAal flag of the Mahrattas, is called the Bhugwa Jenda. It is swallow- 
tailed, of a deep orange colour, and particularly emblematic of the followers 
of Mahdoo. 
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from the coast, unless they paid him tribute,^ it 
was expected from the rioirnty of the Koolee 
possessions that he would attack the forts of 
Damaun and Bassein. An attempt was made by a 
nartv of Sivaiee’s troops to surprise the small tort 
of Gorahunder on the island of Salsette, then in 
possession of the Portuguese; but they were 
repulsed. The English at Bombay were so much 
alarmed at this near approach to their settlement, 
that they began to strengthen their fortifications, 
and became solicitous to conclude some treaty with 
Sivaiee, which should have for its object mdemni- 
flcation for past losses and reciprocal advanteges 
hereafter, ffitherto the English had not suffered 
materially by the ravages of S vajee ; md at 
Bombay, even when he was attacking the factory 
at Snrat, an interchange of civilities used to take 

•place ; the reason of which was, that the island o 
Bombay was dependent on the continent for ^ain 
and firewood, and Sivajee’s coast would have been 
’ greatly exposed had the English suffered the 
Moghuls to pass through their harbour for the 
purpose of attacking him. Ever since the plunder 
of Baiapoor in January 1661, the English had been 
petitioning Sivajee for indemnification. ihey 
estimated their loss at upwards of 10,000 pagodas ; 
and Sivajee continued to assure them that if they 
would assist him against Jinjeera, or even re- 
establish their factory, he would make good the 
iniury. The English, on the other hand, declared 
themselves neutral,— that they were mere mer- 
chants, who never took up arms except to defend 
their property, and that before they could return 
to Bajapoor, they required security for the fulfil- 
ment of his promises.* 

In the meantime a change had taken place in 
the Government of the Moghul provinces. Both 
Mohabet Khan and Sultan Mauzum were recalled, 


Euglifeli Beqotds, confirmed by Mahratta MSS. 
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and Khan Jehan Buhadnr,* governor of Guzerat, 
was appointed viceroy of the Decan. Khan J ehan, 
under a supposition that his force was not adequate 
to offensive operations, adopted a scheme of block- 
ing up the Ghauts, to prevent Mahratta incursion, 
and defend the passes left open with artillery ; hut 
this plan was disapproved by Dilere Khan, his 
second-in-command. That officer had been success- 
ful in his attack on Ghakun the preceding season ; 
he exposed the fallacy of a defensive system, and 
recommended a vigorous attack on the principal 
forts with the force at their disposal, however in- 
adequate. But his arguments had no effect on the 
new viceroy ; and the Mahratta horse, as might 
have been expected, instead of entering Candeish 
by the passes where Khan Jehan posted himself, 
appeared in different parties about Aurangabad 
and Ahmednugur.t The viceroy went in pursuit 
of them in various directions, but without success, 
and at last cantoned, for the rains, at Pairgaom 
on the Beema, where he erected a fortification; 
and gave it the name of Buliadurgurh.^ 

Whilst the Khan was thus employed, Sivajee 
undertook a secret expedition to Golcondah, where 
he is said to have exacted a contribution to a large 
amount, § and safely conveyed the money to 
Baigurh. On the march, or immediately after his 
return, he let loose the greater part of his cavalry 
on the Moghul territory, levying contributions 
from towns, and plundering the smaller villages. 
In the details of this predatory warfare, both the 
Mahrattas and Moghuls claim advantages ; if the 
former fled, they generally brought off their booty; 
an object which the horsemen were taught to 
regard as the most substantial honor. 

* He was then Bahadur Khan He got hia title of Khan Jehan Bahadur 
afterwards, but, to prevent confusion in the name, I have at once adopted 
that by which he is best known. 

+ Scott’s Deccan, English Kecords, Mahratta MSS. 

j It does not retain this name, but it continued for upwards of 40 years 
one of the principal depots of the Moghul army. 

§ Wilks, Orme, Mahratta MS. 
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During Sivajee’s absence' at Golcondah, Ms 
towns and Tillages on tbe coast bad sustained great 
damage by a descent from tbe combined fle^s from 
Surat and Jinjeera* The batteries at Dbunda 
Baiopoor were also stormed and destroyed, and 
Dagoo Bullal, wbo commanded them, was kilied.t 
But tbe loss thus sustained was compensated 
by bis visit to Golcondab ; and tbe successful 
campaign of tbe ensuing year greatly increased bis 
power and resources. 

On tbe I5tb of December 1672, tbe Sultan of 
Bcciapoor bad a paralytic stroke, brought on by 
excess of various kinds ; and altbougb be lingered 
several days, during wbicb be made some arrange- 
ments respecting tbe regency, be never arose from 
bis bed. 

His son, Sultan Sikundur, was then iii Jbe 
fifth year of his age. Ali Adil Sbab bad no other 
son, and only one daughter, Pad?bab Beebee. 
Abdool Mobummud, tbe prime minister, was of a 
respectable private character, but shrunk from tne 
task which Ms situation imposed. Tbe other 
principal persons at the Beejapoor court were 
Kbowaus Khan, Abdool Khureem Babole Ivban' 4 . 
and Muzuffir Khan. * 

These three, with their dependents and 
attendants, were more intent on strengthening 
their own factions, than on divising measures for 
tbe public advantage. Abdool Mobummud has 
tbe credit of being exempted from this censure ; 
l)utbe was destitute of that firmness which is 
necessary to overawe tbe factious, and maintain an 


* EnffliSh Eecords, Maharatta MSS. . i i 

+ Mahratta MSS. This Ragoo Bullal was the same person who murclorocl 

t'ln'pEy0r°rTravel8, in the English Records and in Mahratta MS., ho 
is called Bahlole or Bullal Khan, and in Persian writings, by Ms Proper name 
Abdool Khureoin Bahlole Khan, or simply Abdool Khiiroom. J 

of Bahlole Khan, an Afghan, otigmally a follower of the famous Khan Johan 
Lodi and afterwards, ^ already mentioned, a general 
Shahee state He came over to the service of Beejapoor after Eutih Khan 
had murdered Ms sovereign, Mortiza Nizam Shah II. 
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ascendEEcy over men’s minds, in times of civil 
discord. In the present instance, certainly no 
situation could he less enviable ; faction agitated 
the miserable remains of a fallen state, whilst 
Sivajee on one side, and the Moghuls on the other, 
threatened its annihilation. 

In this state of affairs Abdool Mohummud 
recommended that Kliowaus Khan should be 
appointed regent, and that he himself, with the 
two principal nobles who remained, should each be 
sent to command in diiferent parts of the kingdom. 
Kulburga, and the parts adjoining the Moghul 
territory, he reserved for himself; Abdool 
Khureem to have Merioh, Panalla, Dharwar, 
Soonda, Bednore, and the Concan ; and Muzuffir 
Khan to have charge of the rest of the Carnatic. 
The king, although exceedingly averse to this 
arrangement, was compelled to adopt it ; and 
Khowaus Khan was sent for to his bed-side, to 
receive charge of his son and his last injunctions, 
as recommended by the minister. Khowaus Khan 
accepted their regency, and promised to fulfil the 
instructions; but after the king’s death, when he 
had established his power, he postponed sending 
Abdool Khureem and Abdool Mohummud to their 
governments, lest they should make their own 
terms with the Moghuls; but he despatched 
Muzuffir Khan to the Carnatic. He endeavoured 
to reconcile the others by giving Abdool Khureem 
command of the troops, and by treating Abdool 
Mohummud with every mark of outward respect. 
Each party had Bramin dependents, who not only 
fomented the disputes of their masters, but, 
through their Hindoo connections, Sivajee had 
minute information of all that passed ; and as his 
compact with Abdool Mohummud ceased with the 
death of Ali Adil Shah, he instantly prepared to 
take advantage of the distractions which prevailed 
at Beejapoor.^ 


* Beejapoot MSS. 
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la the moath of Marcli 1673, he secretly 
assembled a large force at 
A. B. 1673. Vislialgurh. A detacliment trom 

this body surprised and retook Pan^Ha ; but the 
main obiect was au attack ou the rich mercan^tile 

Swn of Hooblee. The command of the expedition 
was intrusted to Annajee Dutto ; 
acquired exceeded anything of the kind before 
tXn by the Mahrattas. The account given of 
the plunder in their manuscripts is incredible , but 
tLre is no doubt of its haying been very coiLSider^ 
able. Merchants of all ^^tions were pillaged 
the Beejapoor troops, stationed for the defenoe^^^^ 
the town, completed what the Mahrattas had left. 
The English factory shared in the general 

misfortunes.* Mr. Aungier the deputy governor 
at Bombay, frequently endeavoured to^ obtain 

indemnification, both for the losses at Hooblee and 
Baiapoor, and took judicious opportunities of 
pressing the demands. Sivajee persisted in declar- 
ing that his troops had not molested the English 
at Hooblee ; and being still in hopes of obtaining 
their assistance against the Surat and Jinieera 
fleets he continued to express his desjre tor a 
treaty, and to hold out expectations of granting 
reimbursement for the losses at 
Mr Aungier was also frequently solicited tor 
assistance by the opposite party, particularly by 
the Seedee; but he maintained a strict neutrality; 
and several circumstances occurred which gave 
both the one and the other a high respect for 
Mr. Aungier’s judgment and firmness. t 


* Sivajee pressed the war with Beejapoor, aM, 
anxious to possess -himself of the whole coa^t, he 
sent his fieet to take possession of Carwar, Ankola, 
and various other places; whilst he excited the 
Heshmookhs to rebel, and drive out the Mahomedan 
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Thannas. The liana of Bednore, alarmed bj the 
plunder of Hooblee, early solicited protection, 
a«'recd to pay a yearly tribute, and permitted a 
wiikeei from Sivajee to reside at his capital.* 

As Sivajee was desirous of prosecuting the war 
on Bee japoor without interruption, he endeavoured 
to conciliate Klian Jehan by again feigning a desire 
to be received under the imperial protection, 
through the Khan’s mediation. The viceroy was, 
or pretended to be, deceived ; but it is more than 
probable that this officer, very soon after his 
arrival in the Deccan, became subservient to 
Sivajee’s views, on condition of his refraining from 
pillage in the Moghul territory. 

In the month of May a detachment of Mawul- 
ees surprised Purlee ; but its capture having put 
the garrisons in the neighbourhood on the alert, 
Satara, a fort that, had always been kept in good 
order by the Beejapoor government, which was 
next invested, sustained a siege for several months, 
and did not surrender till the beginning of Sep- 
tember. It is remarkaljle that this fort had been 
long used as a state prison, anterior, perhaps, to 
the Edil Shahee dynasty. Sivajee little contem- 
plated its being made applicable to a similar 
purpose for the persons of his deseendauts.f 

The forts of Chundun, Wundim, Pandoogurh, 
Nandgheeree, and Teittora, all fell into his hands 
before the fair season. 

The loss of Panalla, the sack of Hooblee, the 
insurrections about Oar war, and the capture of all 
these forts, obliged Khowaus Khan to detach 
Abdool Khureem with an army to the westward. 
Abdool Khureem regained possession of the open 
country about Panalla ; but Pertab Bao Goozur, 
liaving been sent off by Sivajee, appeared in the 
neighbourhood of Beejapoor, where he plundered 
with impunity. These depredations induced tlie 

* Mahratfca MSS. 

t Logurh was the state prison of Ahmednngar. 

Vol. I. 
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recent to recall Abdool Kbureem, but ?CTtab llao 

intercepted biin between Mencli and Bee3apoo . 

and both parties commenced slarmisbmg, A 
Pertab Hao outnumbered the army of Beejapoor 
by threatening a general attack on one side, an 
cutting off foragers and stragglers with a pait of 
his troops on the other, he so harassed them that 
Abdool Khureem applied for an armistice, and was 
permitted to retuiM unmolested to Beejapooi 
The terms on which this truce was granted are not 
known, hut Sivajee was greatly , displeased ; and 
to add to his mortification, Pertab lUo, on hein^ 
sevcrelv censured, made a very distant excursion 
into Berar Payeeii Ghaut, contrary to Sivajee s 
intention, who had previously commenced tae siege 
of Ponda, which lay between his territory and Ins 
late acquisitions to the southward.^ 

iVbdool Khureem, conceiving that an opportu- 
nity thus presented itself of retaking Panalla, a 
o-reat effort was made at Beejapoor to recruit the 
jirmv. The intention was early imparted to 
Sivaiee, but he was prevented by the absence of 
Pertab llao Goozur, from making a corresponding 
exertion to prevent the design, without subjecting 

his own plans to great derangement. 

In the month of Pcbruary, preparations 
being completed, Abdool Khureem 
A. D. 1674. marched wdth a large force towards 

Panalla.t He had already arrived in tlie neigh- 
bourhood of that place, when Pertab Rao, with 
the principal part of the horse, at last made 
his appearance. Sivajee instantly sent him word 
that he was greatly displeased by his conduct, and 
desired that he would “never come into his 
])resence until he had plundered the army of 
Beejapoor.” This message was conveyed to Pertal) 
Rao Avlien about to commence the attack. Stung 
with the reproach, he departed from his usual 

t atttl Ma.lira.tta MSS. 
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metliod, and at once closed with the enemy.* In 
a rash charge, on a compact body of the Beejapoor 
troops, he was cut down with many of his men, 
and the main body of his army completely routed. 
Al)dool Khureem pursued them with great slaug'ht- 
er, until the fugitives found shelter under the 
guns of Panalla. But, whilst this took place in 
the main l)ody, one party of Mahrattas, under 
Hussajee Mohitey, a commander of 5,000 horse, 
had not been engaged. They came up when the 
Beejapoor troops were dispersed in the careless 
ardour of pursuit, and falling upon them un- 
expectedly, completely changed the issue of the 
contest. No troops are so soon rallied as Mahrat- 
tas on the slightest turn of fortune in their favour. 
The fugitives became the pursuers ; victory suc- 
ceeded defeat, and Abdool Khureem Avas again 
compelled to retire with disgrace to Beejapoor. t 
111 the division of Hussajee Mohitey, tivo officers 
greatly distinguished themselves ; they were 
promoted in conseipicnce, and their names, 
Suntajee Ghorepuray and Dlionnajee Jadoiv, 
afterwards became renoiviied in the annals of 
Maharashtra. Sivajee greatly extolled the con- 
duct of Hussajee Mohitey, and appointed him 
Suriioliut, Avith the title of Humheer llao.J The 
services of Pertah llao Goozur Avere not forgotton ; 
Sivajee mourned his loss, made handsome provision 
for his relations and dependants, and married his 
younger son, Baja Bam, to the daughter of the 
deceiised. Perhxb Bao’s death Avas followed by 
that of Abajeo Sonedeo ; Sivajee had declared that 
no office should he hereditary in a family unfit for 
the employment ; but Bamcliunder Punt, the son 
of Abajec, being qualified to fill the vacant 
situation, he Avas appointed Muzzimdar. 

* Mahratta MSS 

+ Mahratfca and Bfiajapoor MSS. . „ , . 

t As the reader is not yet familiar with the former name, I shall conti- 
nue to use his title of Humbeer Eao, as that by which ho is generally known 
in the ihrattr country. 
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The siege of Pouda continued uftt>i 
in of the monsoon, when it was raised. ] 

had purchased a supply of a 

Ih-enha at Surat ; but he was not able to 
in-each The whole of the horse, owiUo, it . 
supposed, to a scarcity above the Ghauts, cantoned 

this season at Chiplooii.^ i + i i 

Sivaiee, who had long struck coins, and styled 
hi'iisell* Raja and Maharaja, was at this tiinc coi - 
suiting many learned Bramins on the propriety o 
declaring his independence, assuming ^ 

royalty, and establishing an 

bis ascending the throne. iV. celebiated ^hastio 
ot Benares, named (laga Bhiitt, who arrived at 
il-iio'iirh, and of whose coming biva 3 ee piaendcd 
to have an intimation from Bhowaiiee was ap- 
pointed to conduct the inauguration. 
solemn rites, and every observance of " 

which could make the ceremony reverenced by 
Hindoos, Sivajee, at a propitious moment, was 
enthroned at Raigurli on the 6th June About a 
fortnight after, on the death of Ins mother, Jeejee 
Bve "Sivaiee was a second time placed on the 
throne, but the date of the abishik or era, com- 
mences from the thirteenth day ot the moon s 
increase in Jesht, or June, according to the 
previous installation. The first ceremony was 
partlv witnessed by Mr. Henry Oxenden, who had 
been "sent from Bombay on a mission to feivaiec, 
for the purpose of concluding the long-pending 
treaty. The preliminary articles were signed by 
a native agent on the^^Oth April. The treaty 
consisted of 20 articles, H:lie substance ol which 
the Mahrattas have preserved under four heads : - 
hirst, indemnification for the losses at Raja])oor, 
wilh permission to establish factories at Rajapoor, 
Balnil, Choule, and Kallian ; and to trade all over 
Sivajee’s territory, buying and selling at their own 

* MaBratifa MSS. 
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prices without being liable to the imposition oi’ 
fixed rates: second, they were only to pay an 
import duty of 2-} per cent, ad valorem : third, 
coins were to pass reciprocally ; and fourth, 
wrecks were to be restored. The mode of settling 
the imdemnification, which -was dictated by 
Sivajee, shows his idea of the principles of trade ; 
but it is particularly characteristic of a Mahratta 
a.greement, not only in its intricacy, but in the 
evasion of any direct money payment. Sivajee 
was to allow the Engdish 10,000 pagodas ; that is, 
the English agreed to purchase 5,000 pagodas 
worth of goods from Sivajee for three years, they 
paying him half the value, so that they would then 
recover 7,500 pagodas; and for the balance of 
2,500 pagodas, lie granted to the factory, when it 
should be re-established at llajapoor, an exemp- 
tion from customs until it amounted to an equiva- 
lent. It was with some difficulty that Sivajee 
was brought to consent to those articles which 
regarded the wrecks and the coin. He observed 
that the crews of ships should be assisted and 
protected ; but the wrecks being long considered 
the inherent property of the king of the country, 
he could not I’elinquish the right ; and that with 
respect to English coin, it should always pass for 
its intrinsic value. Einally, however, he agreed^' 
to all the articles, and Mr. Oxenden’s embassy 
occasioned a more favourable impression toivards 
the English on the part of Sivajee ; but, thougli 
the factory at llajapoor was re-established, it wns 
never profitable, and it is doubtful if the English 
over recovered wdiat wns settled by tlie trealy. 
Mr. Aungier’s immediate successors had not the 
talents nor tlic W'cight of that able man, who died 
at Bombay in 167 6. 

On Sivajec’s enthronement, the names of such 
offices as were expressed in Persian w^erc changed 

* Oxenden’a Narrative, Mahratta MSS., and English Records. 
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«::aln"n,rs JSy. Nyadeisl. not 
administered by two persons, ^he names of tl 
ministers, and the old and new appellations o 
theii‘ offices were then as follow :■— 


Original 2'iile. 

Peishwsv 

Mnzzimdar 

Soortipes. 

WankmieoH. 

Snrnobufc. 

Diibeer 

Nyad<*iRb. 


I^eir Title. 
Mookh Purdhan 
Punt Amat 
Punt Suobow. 
Muntree. 
Senapnttee. 
Botnunt. 
Myadeish. 


NyaclwRii, vr-Do^ 

Nya Bhastree. Pundit Rao. 


Name. 

1 Moro Punt Pingley. 

‘2. Eamoliunder Punt lloureokui’. 

3 Anaian Dutto 

4 Duttniee Punt. 

Hnmbpar Kiui Mobitay. 

G Jonatdin Pnnt Hunwuntay. 

7 Ballajee Punt, 
li Rngonath Punt. 

Sivaiee, by being weighed iigaiust gold,* the 
amount of which was afterwards > 

Bramins, and by performing nvimeious chaiitie., 
as recommended by the rules of his religion, ob- 
tained a high rank amongst 

the Bramins could now pretend to pioie his 
descent. The titlest he assumed were very lofty 
and in future, on all public occasions, he imitated 
the grandeur and dignity of royalty. 

Since the convention of Poorundliur, Sivajee 
had always pretended a right to the choutlnot 
various pjirts of the Beejapoor territory, and of the 
whole of the Concaint There is no mention of 
his having made this demand from the .English , 
hut he this year sent Moro Punt to Kallian for the 
purpose of exacting it from the Portuguese at 
BasBein.§ It is not knoivn by what means th^ 

# Pr Fryer mptition.? that he weighed about 16,000 pagodas, whiesh is 

rqnul KoolavutuoiBa, Sree Buja Siva, Chuttnr Puttee, 

orthe K^hittree race, his Majesty the Eaja Siva, 

poBKPP-ior or lord of the royal iimbreUa. 
t Mahratta MSS. 

§ Orme, English Eeoords 
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evaded the payment ; the Mahratta histories of 
Sivajee’s life do not state that the Portuguese 
ever admitted the chouth but fre9_uent mention is 
made of their having paid tribute, and probably 
some compromise was made on the occasion 
alluded to. 


Some aggressions on the part of the Moghul 
A D 1675 troops headed by Bilere Kb an, 

having furnished Sivajee with an 
excuse for breaking his compact with the viceroy, 
Moro Punt attacked and retook Omidha and Piitta, 
and made an unsuccessful attempt to surprise 
Sewneree, the birth-place of Sivajee, which ^vas 
never destined to fall into his hands. But the 
failure was compensated by the success of 
Humbeer Bao, the Senaputtee, who ascended one 
of the passes near Surat, divided his horse into 
several bodies, plundered the country to Barhan- 
poor, and from thence to Mahoor. One of his 
parties levied contributions in the Baroach district, 
l)eing the lii’st body of Mahrattas that ever crossed 
the Nerbuddah. 

Sivajee himself laid siege to Ponda, after he 
had again possessed himself of all the thannas 
between Panalla and Tettora ; but as soon as he 
was occupied in the Concan, and had carried down 
all the infantry that could be spared, Nimbalkur 
and Ghatgay, the Beshmookhs of Phultun and 
Mullaoree, attacked the garrisons, drove out the 
thannas, and recovered most of the open country 
for the king of Beejapoor.* 

Humbeer Eao, after he had passed the Goda- 
very on his route homewards, w'as very hotly 
pursued by Bilere Khan, and with difficulty 
brought olf the valuable booty he had taken. A 
detachment of the Moghuls plundered the Kallian 
district, whilst Sivajee was still engaged besieging 
the fort of Ponda. A lireach was at last effected 


Mahratta MSS. 
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Iw sm-m-in- amine, and the KilUdar, after a very 
ereditable defence, surrendered. Upon this Sitaje . 
uifceeded to the southward, levied contributions 
mtheConcan, plundered many places, ascended 
tL Ghal, peitrated into the Soonda country, 
returned, laden witli spoils to Eaigmii."- 

At the opening of the season, Hiimbeer Rm 
again entered the Moghul terntory '‘“1 “ ^ 
mischief, wMlst Khan Jehan Biihadur and Dileie 
Khan were engaged in another quarter. ^ 

Khowaus Khan, the regent of Bee,iapooi, 
finding his situation perilous, and having a greater 
regard for his own interests than the fulfilment ol 
his trust, opened negotiations with Khan Jehan, 
agreed to hold Beejapoor as a dependent F’O'^ince 
ot; the empire, aud to give Padshah Eeebee, the 
young king’s sister, in marriage to one of the sons 
of Aurungzehe. 


When this proceeding became known, the 
nobles, at the head of whom was Abdool Khureem, 
entered into a conspiracy against Khowaus Khan, 
and he was assassinated by one Khureem bliirza, 
eno'ao'od for the purpose. Plis death was not re- 
cn-etted, especially on account of his having agreed 
to give away the king’s sister, in whom the peo])le 
of Beejapoor took particular interest. The orders 
of Abdool Khureem, to prepare for defence, were 
obeyed with an alacrity unusual under the late 
reo’ent, and when Khan Jehan Buhadur advanced, 
as was expected, towards the Beejapoor fioiitici, 
Abdool Khureem marched to oppose him. Several 
actions were fought, which ended advfuitageously 
for the army of Beejapoor ; and as Bilere Khan 
was favourably disposed towards his countryman 
Abdool Khureem, a truce, and afterwards an 
alliance, was concluded by the mediation of the 
former.t 


* Mabratta MSS. 
f Boejapoor and Mahratfca MSS., 
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Sivajee for tlie tMrd time took possession of 
A D 1676 country between Tattora 

and Panalla ; and in order to pre- 
vent future inroads by the jagheerdars in bis 
neighbourhood, he gave orders for connecting those 
places by building a chain of forts, which he 
named "W’urdungurh, Booshengurh, Sewdasheogurh, 
and Muchindergurh. Although of no great 
strength, they were judiciously chosen to support 
his intermediate posts, and to protect the highly 
productive tract within the frontier which they 
embrace. Whilst engaged in this arrangement, he 
was overtaken by a severe illness, the nature of 
which is unknown ; but it confined him at Satara 
for several months. During this period he became 
extravagantly rigid in the observance of religious 
forms enjoined by his faith ; but he was at the same 
time planning the most important expedition of his 
life.^ The preliminary arrangements with other 
powers, the space over which his views extended, 
the combination of sagacity and enterprize, and the 
surprising success of the undertaking are altogether 
so remarkable, that, in order to be fully understood, 
preliminary observations, regarding the general 
state of the country would be proper on this ac- 
count alone, but a brief retrospect is also necessary 
as an introduction to the important events of the 
next 30 years. 

* Mahratfca MSS. Mr. Orme mentions this illness as having confined 
him, at Eaigurh. 


CHAPTER IX. 

FROM A. D. 1676 TO A. D. 1680. 

Sfrtle of politias iu the Deoomi wlien^Swajeetm^r- 
lakes his expedition into the Carnatic. --Sow 
s, in, zested.— Frelimmanj arrangements. Smagee 
,l/parl.s.— Conference and alliance with Koom 
nLh at Hyderabad— proceeds to the 
e.rtraordimry 

„„ests.-Ne</otlaHons with Tenkayee-Golcon 

lah is in Jed by the Moghuls, 

Beeiapoor — they are repulsed. Heath of M 
Khiriem.-Musaood Khan, by the influence of 
Hilere Khan, appomted 
on his return — takes Bellamy, 
attacks Sinajee's troops, and. ts defeated. A 
body of Mahrattas in the ssmce of Beejapoot 
defeated by Sitajee's troops.— ^wcesses of 
Jenardin Ftmfwho, by the aid of 
reduces the Hooah.—Brooeedmgs of Mmo 
—Sultan Maueum returns to Aumngabad 

' as viceroy. -Hilere Khan again “^"“1 

JBeejamor.—Mitsaood Khan calls in the aid j 
Sivaiee, who commits dreadful devastation m the 
MoM provinces— plunders Jaulna—is attacked, 
and in danger of being worsted, when he retrieves 
the day by his personal exei’twm—is mbse- 
quently saved from great danger by one of Ms 
imides.— Twenty-seven forts taken. Musaood 
Khan earnestly solicits further assistance.— Sum- 
bhajee deserts to the Moghuls.— Hilere Khan s 

proposals.— Bmperor’s objections. — Sumbhayee re- 
turns to Usfather.-HUere.Khan raises the siege 
of Beejavoor — crosses the Kistna with a body oj 
horse, mid is attacked and defeated by Jenardin 
Bunt —Swajee's ctaims in consequence of tfie 

assistance afforded to Beejapoor. ^ Supreme of 

Tanjore, Sgc., transferred to Sivnyee . — T enkajee s 
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in dope iidence affected, hy this arrmigenien t — ¥is 
hehavlom' m consequeuce. — •Swajee‘s excellent 
adince. — Sieajee^s death and character — posses- 
sions and. treasures. — The ministers^ injliienced 
hy Soyera. Bye, propose setting Siimhliajee aside, 
and appointing llaja. Bam. to the succession . — 
Sumhhajee dlscocers the qjlot — takes command, of 
Ban alia — d i splays considerable energy — seizes 
Jenardin. Bunt. — 3Ioro Bunt and. llnmheer Ban 
join Sumhhajee. — The garrison of Baigurh and 
the army declare J or him... 

The Emperor Aurungzehe, hitherto occupied 
A D 1676 establishing' his authority, ro 

gulating* affairs, or suppressing 
revolt in tlie north, had never lost sight of liis 
early and favourite scheme of annexing tlio whole 
Deccan to the empire ; hut whilst his own presence 
was required in other parts, he was too suspicious 
to entrust the conquest to any deputy. He Avas, 
therefore, persevering in a systematic plan, calcu- 
lated, as he conceived, to Aveaken and undermine 
the poAvers in that quarter so effectually that, 
Avhen he could spare sufficient leisure, he might, 
Avith an overwhelming force, SAveep all before him, 
and find a country rather to settle than to subdue. 

Khan Jehan Buhadur was not an officer com- 
petent to the task of reducing the Deccan ; but 
even if he had been, the army under his command 
Avas quite insufficient for such a purpose. The 
weakness of the Moghuls, defeated as large detach- 
ments of them Avere by the Mahrattas, on more 
than one occasion, seemeed likely to afford encour- 
agement for a confederacy of the other poAvers 
against them ; but in the divided state of affairs 
both at Beejapoor and Golcondah, principally 
maintained by his intrigues, Aurungzebe probably 
viewed it in a contrary light, as being less likely 
to rouse combination, His ambassadors Avere 
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emnloved to create dissensions, not only ty 
exciting jealousy between the Mahomedan courts, 
but by bribing every man in power, and stirimg 

up factions in the internal governments. 

Although Sivajee’s daring robberies and 
sions excited the utmost indignation, he was still 
contemptible as a power in the eyes of Aurung- 
zcbe • W whilst so considered, his ravages, 
directed against Beejapoor or Goloondah, were 
favourable to the emperor’s plan. In this view, 
we may, in some measure, account for tne ^ conduc 
of Klian Jelian, wlio, for a long time, en]oyed as 
much of Aurungzehe’s confidence as any ot ms 
officers, although it must have been well known to 
the emperor that Sivajee freciuently purchased his 
connivance or forbearance ; for the fact was 
notorious in the European settlements. 

With regard to Beejapoor and Golcondah, 
although the exertions of Ahdool Khureenl had 
obtained a temporary peace, he himself, as head 
of the faction which had destroyed Khowaus 
Khan, had nothing to hope from the 
His interests were completely those of the state ; 
and had it not been for his connection with Hilere 
Khan, and the other Afghans of the Moghul army, 
it was far more natural for him to have become 
the ally of Sivajee than of Aurungzebe. ihe 
Moghul faction in Beejapoor were the regent s 
enemies; and the emperor, preserving the forms 
which the pacification required, sent there as ins 
envoy Mullik Berkhordar, a native ©f Kashmecr, 
on whose address he placed, reliance, to draw oyer 
the nobility not yet of his party, and to perplex 
the regent by every apparent civility and every 
mischievous intrigue. 

At Gk)lcondah the Moghul influence had long 
preponderated ; the death, however, of Ahdool 
Kootub Shah, in 1672, had not been attended with 
the advantages which Aurungzebe may have 
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anticipated. Tlie nearest keir Abon Hossein tlie 
son-in-law and siiccesssor of tbe late king, noto- 
rious for dissipated habits in his youth, was, on 
ascending the throne, completely reclaimed. 
Although a weak prince he on some occasions 
asserted the dignity of his high place ; but he was 
under the influence of two brothers, Mahdhuna 
Punt and Akhana Punt, who, although reckoned 
men of ability, particularly the former, had all 
that disposition to refinement in intrigue, which 
constitutes a principal defect in Bramin statesmen. 
Aurungzebe’s measures partake precisely of that 
character ; and the result proves, not only the 
insignificance of the deepest cunning, but how 
much a homely maxim might serve as a lesson for 
kings. The emperor did not contemplate the 
whole effects of his system ; and the treachery and 
corruption, encouraged or tolerated at this period, 
were a principal cause of irretrievable confusion 
in the latter part of his reign. 

But without further anticipation, such, in 
regard to the different powers, is a general view of 
the state of the Deccan when Sivajee undertook 
his expedition into the Carnatic. It was first 
suggested by Bugonath Narain Hunwuntay, whom 
we have already mentioned as the successor of his 
father, Karoo Punt, in the management of Shah- 
jcc’s jaghecr in the Carnatic. Bugonath Narain was 
a man of superior abilities, but, after the death of 
his patron, he disgusted Yenkajee by his overbear- 
ing conduct ; and on the other hand, the young 
man’s interference in the direction of his own 
affairs, gave the minister great offence. Their 
mutual interests, however, suppressed their grow- 
ing hatred for a long time ; but after 11 or 12 
years, Bugonath Karain left the Carnatic, and 
proceeded to the court of Abou Hoossein at 
Grolcondah, where he formed an acquaintance with 
Mahdhuna Punt, and contrived to gain his confi- 
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deuce; but whether he took these 

the scheme to which he afterwards 

is uncertain. He came, however to ]om Sivajee 

by whom, as an old and distinguished servant of 

his father, and a brother of the Somuntlurtt^, 

he was received with great respect ; aud 
chundur Punt, being the youngest of the 
Sivaiee disxDlaced him to make roomfoi EiiiaOiic t 
Punt Hunwuntay, on whom he oonterred the 
olRce of Amat Purdlian. The d^cussion of 
Sivaiee’s claim to share, accordi^ng to Hindoo law, 
in half the possessions of Shahjee, and the possi- 
bility of making this a cloak for more extensive 
acquisitions in the south, was a constant subject 
of consultation during the rams, when Sivajee lay 
ill at Satara * 

The period was in every respect favourable to 
the undertaking, as the alliance between Beejapoor 
and the Moghuls, and particularly the connection 
between the regent and Dilere Khan, was a certain 
means of exciting the jealous apprehensions ot 
Mahdhuna Punt. Dilere Khan had always shown 
himself a determined enemy of Golcondah ; and he 
was likewise known to ptertaiii an equal degree 
of enmity towards Sivajee. 

The first object effected was an agreement 
with Khan Jehan, by giving him a large sum of 
money, part, it would appear, publicly, and a part 
privately. That which was publicly receive^ was 
styled tribute by the Moghul ; an appellation to 
which Sivajee reconciled himself, even at this stage 
of his independence, by comparing it to the oil- 
cake given to his milch COW."^' 

To secure his possessions, the frontier forts on 
the eastern side, which he had just completed, 
were well calculated to repel ^ the inroads ot 
G-hatgay and Kimbalkur ; and in order to guard 
the coast against the attacks or descents ot the 


♦ Maliratta MSS. 
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Seedoe, lie left Annajee Butto, the Punt Siichew, 
with strong garrisons and a large body of dispose- 
ahle infantry. His forts between Kaliian and 
Ponda were very numerous ; and no place could he 
attacked without being speedily supported from 
various rpiarters. The particular care of this tract 
was thus mad(b over to the Suchew, but he was 
directed to assist the Peishwa, More Punt, to 
whom Sivajee delegated the chief management 
during his absence ; this division of power, how- 
ever, created an unconcpierable jealousy between 
these ministers. 

At the close of the year 1670, Sivajee set out, at 
•n ift 77 30,000 horse and 40,000 

infantry, towards Golcondah. Care- 
fully abstaining from plunder, his march was 
conducted with the greatest regularity. Prillliad 
Punt, the son of the Nyadeish Purdhan, was sent 
forward to announce his approach, which, although 
known to Mahdliuna Punt, occasioned astonish- 
ment and alarm at Hyderabad. Mahdliuna Punt 
came out some distance to meet Sivajee, and the 
day after his arrival at Golcondah he had an 
interview with Kootub Shah, which lasted for 
several hours ; many consultations followed, and 
Sivajee had the address to persuade the king that 
an alliance between them was not only necessary 
but natural.* 

?fo authentic record of the particulars of the 
secret compact which was entered into has been 
preserved by the Mahrattas; but the purport 
seems to have been a division of such parts of 
Sivajee’s conquests as had not belonged to his 
father Shahjee, and a treaty offensive and defensive 
against the Aloghuls and their allies.t With the 
usual burlesque advantages, which a power not 

* One of the Vlahratta MSS oontaine a curious dissertation, tending to 
prove Ooloondali the natural ally, and Beejapoor and the Moghnls the natural 
enemies, of Sivajee. 

t Mahratta and Beejapoor MSS. 
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consitol —only obtains by °/l 

dismissing PSnt in his 

S*'"whlt indno‘ement may have been 

1 Ti nr whether the ambition or avaiice ot 

MahdhuAa Pnntmay 

oxislv excited, cannot he discovered but ^a]te 

auoceeded in obtaining a considerable p|ly ^ 

=ia»«iSfHL'= 

an opinion litely to arise of itself without boin^ 

S' sp». Sl-i«, 

Marcli. ^^]ie Neorootey Sungum, miles 

Kuddapah, Sivaaee, with^ a body ot ^cavc y 
struck off to the eastward, for the pniposc oi 
vkMnc^ the temple of Pni-wnttum,t where he 
nerfSmed manv penances. At last he was worked 
up into such a kate of enthusiasm as to draw his 
Xrd for the purpose of sacrificing himself to the 

Sv whOT it is pretended, ho was saved by the 

direct interposition of the goddess 
whose inspiration Sivaiee on this 
one ot his many prophecies ; and Ayhilst 
throno'h him, declared the necessity of his ye 
rSng to perform many g^eat services for the 

* Boeiapoor MSS, » . 

Caliod by the Mahr&ttas Sree Sheyl Mullik Arjoon, 
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Hindoo faitli, she announced the splendid con- 
quests that were to he immediately achieved in the 
Carnatic.^ 

After passing twelve days in this extravagant 
manner, Sivajee followed his army, which descend- 
ed Into the Carnatic Payeen Ghaut by the Bamiil- 
clierryt pass ; and as he had a double object in 
view," he left the heavy part of his army to^ come 
on by easy stages, whilst he pushed on with the 
cavalry and a body of his Mawulees. He passed 
Madras in the first week of May,| and arriving 
in the neighbourhood of Ginjee, then belonging to 
Beejapoor, he obtained possession of it from the 
sons of Amber Khan, named Eoop Khan, and Kazir 
Mohummud, according to a previous agreement 
through Eugonath Karain.§ Eamajee Kulgay, 
one of his Mawulee commanders, was appointed 
havildar of the place, and the same regulations 
as those established in his forts in Maharashtra 
were now, at a distance of 600 miles, commenced 
in Drawed ; and Wittul Peeldeo Garoodkur, with 
the general care of the dependent districts, was 
directed, in like manner, to introduce his revenue 
system. 

An officer of the Beejapoor government, 
named Sher Khan, in charge of the district of 
Trinamullee, made an effort to oppose Sivajee at 
the head of 5,000 horse; but he was quickly 
surrounded, made prisoner, and his horses seized, 
according to the cristom of Mahratta victors. 
Suntajee, the half-brother of Sivajee, had joined 
him before this affair, and very soon showed that 
he inherited a portion of the family spirit and 
ability. 

# Mahratta MSS 

t Colonel Wilks The Mahratta MSS, call the pass Winkntrumunguree, 
bnt I conclude it is the same. 

z Wilks. 

§ I here follow my own MSS , although Colonel Wilks has adopted a 
different account. 

VoJ. I. 
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In the meantime, the remaining part of the 
army which Sivajee had purposely left m the rear, 
had ‘invested the strong fortress of Yellore. Ihe 
sien-e was conducted by a Bramin, named Neer- 
hurry Bullal. He erected his principal batteries 
on two adiacent hills, which he named Saujra and 
Ctoiura: and after a siege of some duration, the 
detla ofwMchis very imperfectly given m the 
Mahratta manuscripts, the fort surrendered about 
the latter end of September. 


Haring the siege of Yellore, Sivajee had heen 
endeavouring to effect his designs on Tanjop, and 
had induced his brother to meet him at irivadey, 
for the purpose of discussing his claim to share in 
their father’s property. Yenkajee, apprized of his 
desif>*ns would, in the first instance, have resisted 
by force; but the Haik of Madura, who had 
ao’reed to assist him, was detached from the 
alliance by the address of Bugonath Narain, and 
Yenkajee adopted the alternative of visiting nis 
brother Sivajee received him with many profes- 
sions of regard; but he could not persuade him 
to o-ive up half the property. Whilst the one 
tir‘md his claim, the other obstinately denied it. 
Sivajee, at first thought of making him prisoner, 
and compelling him to give up the half of Tanjore, 
of the jagheer districts, and of the money and 

jewels; but on further consideration, according to 

the words of his own letter, as Yenkajee had come 
of his own accord to visit him, such a measure 
appeared to be “ inconsistent with his own 
cliaracter as a brother and a prince ; ” he therefore 
])ermitted him to return to Tanjore. To keep 
open the door of accommodation; though at the 
same time he had determined to seize upon the 
other districts, Sivajee sent messengers to Yenkajee, 
to endeavour to prevail upon him to give up half 


* In tlie Boejapoor MSS. of Abpu Hoossein Qazee, it is asserted that 
Abdoola Khan, the governor, gave it up for a bribe of 50,000 pagodas. 



* Called in the Mahratta MSS. Jugdeogurh and Maharajgitrh', 
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of Tanjore, Arnee, one or two of the forts, and to 
make an equal division without any quarrel ; 
desiring his brother to recollect that it was not 
mere territory he desired, of that he possessed 
and could bestow abundance, but his inheritance 
(wutim)^ he was bound in honour not to renounce. 


After the interview at Trivadey, Sivajee came 
to A^ellore, which had surrendered previous to his 
arrival. Carnaticgurh, and two other forts’*^, were 
reduced immediately after, and Vedo Bliaskur, a 
Bramin who had been in charge of Arnee since 
the time of Shahjee, brought the keys of the fort, 
and tendered his services to Sivajee, by whom he 
was confirmed in his command, and his two sous 
taken into the service. The jagheer distidcts of 
Shahjee, consisting of Kolhar, Bangalore, Ouscotta, 
Balapoor, and Sera, were all taken possession of liy 
Sivajee, before the beginning of the ensuing year ; 
and his horse either levied contributions under the 
name of choutli and surdeshmookhee, or, where 
refused, plundered the whole Carnatic, subject to 
the kingdom of Beejapoor. 


The truce, which Khan Jehan Biihadur had 
entered into with Sivajee, was not approved of by 
Aurungzebe; and Dilere Khan having submitted 
a proposal for invading Golcondah, assisted by 
Abdool Khureem, and the troops of Beejapoor, on 
the plan suited to the emperor’s system of ex- 
hausting the Deccan states, Khan Jehan was 
recalled, and Dilere Khan ordered to carry his 
proposals into effect. 


The excuse for this combined attack on the 
part of Dilere Khan and Abdool Khureem, was the 
alliance which Kootub Shah had entered into with 
Sivajee. But Mahdhuna Punt had foreseen the 
coming storm ; the invaders were met by an over- 
whelming force, and were soon compelled to retreat. 
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The troops of Beejapoor had suffered great priva- 
tion; numbers deserted in consequence, and those 
that remained were so disorderly and clamorous 
for want of pay, that it was impossible to lead 
them against the enemy * To add to the general 
distress? Abdool Khureem was taken ill, and his 
life being despaired of, Bilere Khan attempted to 
reconcile the factions, and it was agreed that 
Musaood Khan, an Abyssinian, son-in-law oi 
Seedee Johur, and jagheerdar of Adonee,t 
eventually succeed to the regency. Abdool 
Khureem died in January 16/8, and Musaood 
Khan was appointed his successor 
A. D- 1678. accordingly. His personal pro- 
perty was the principal motive for choosing 
Musaood Khan, especially as he promised to pay 
the debts of Bilere Khan, as well as the arrears 
due to the troops4 He also bound himself to 
fulfil the agreement made by Khowaus Khan, to 
preserve peace and order, to have no sort of com- 
munication with Sivajee, to abide by the advice oi 
Bilere Khan on all occasions, and to send Padshah 
Beebee to the Moghul camp. Musaood Khan paid 
apart of the arrears due to the infantry; but 
after returning to Beejapoor, he would neither pay 
nor retain a great portion of the cavalry. Large 
bodies were let loose upon the country in conse- 
quence ; but were entertained by Moro Punt in 
bivajee’s service, and others joined the Moghuls.J 
A gloomy discontent prevailed at Beejapoor ; but 
on the regent’s afterwards promising not to give 
the king’s sister to the Moghuls, he acquired con- 
siderable popularity. 

Bilere Khan, after the agreement with 
Musaood Khan was concluded, immediately 
marched towards Pairgaom ; and Sivajee, on 


* Soott’s Deecan, 


+ He obtatined his wealth by the favour of Einayat Oolla, a rich man 
ttbd iasrheerdar of Adonoe, who made him his heir. 

I Beejapoor MSS, 
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learning tlie state of affairs, began his march from 
the Carnatic. He appointed his half-brother 
Suntajee to the charge of Ginjce, and its depend- 
encies, and associated him with Hugonath jSiaraiii 
and Hiimbcer Rao Senapiitteo, in tlic general 
management of his affairs in the Carnatic. 

As Sivajee liad given np no part of his late 
ac(]iiisitions, the king of Golcondah probably by 
this time perceived that lie had been duped ])y 
him; but a friendly intercourse existed after 
Sivajee’s return to Eaigurh. 

When Sivajee’s troops arrived in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bellary, a few of his foragers were 
killed by some of tlie people ])elongmg to the fort, 
which was then in possession of the widow of a 
Hessaye. As sadsfaction was refused, the outrage 
furnished an excuse for attacking the place, Avhicli 
was invested and taken after a siege of 27 days. 
Sivajee next besieged and took ICopaul. Buhadur 
Benda surrendered 15 days afterwards, and the 
neighbouring country was immediately taken 
possession of. Jenardiii Punt Somimt, one of 
the pLirdhans, was left to settle the new 
acquisition. Sivajee continued his march, but 
on arriving at Toorgul, he halted; accounts 
having reached him of an attack made upon his 
troops in the Carnatic, by his brother Venkajee, 
who had been repulsed with considerable loss. 
Upon receipt of this intelligence, Sivajee addressed 
a long letter*' to his brother, in which he recapi- 
tulated everything that had occurred, represented 
the extreme indiscretion of a conduct, which had 
compelled him to take possession of the districts ; 
and now had obliged his officers to repel aggression 

* The original of this and other three lettera written by Sivajee to 
Venltajee are in possession of the hereditary Cbitneos. or secretary of his 
highness the liaja of Satara. They were recovered by the grandfather of the 
present Chitnees, from a descendant of Rugonath Narain Hunwuntay. I 
have had them examined, and I have compared them with the handwriting 
of Ballajee Aujee, Sivajee’a Chitnees and have ©very reason to believe them 
authentic. 
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force of arms ; tliat tlie slaugliter of the vile 
Mahomedans, who had joined 
not to he regretted, but he ought to reflect on the 
sacrifice of valuable lives which it had occasioned. 
Sivaiee in this letter, dwells much on the necessity 
Kbn and the propriety of peace ; which last 
he now proposes to grant, on receiving the w o 
of their father’s territorial 

n for which he promises, either to allow 

his brother an equivalent in the Panalla distric ^ 
“ +n obtain a ^rant of territory from his ally 
Kootub Shah in'^some other part of the country, 
equal to three lakhs of pagodas annually. 

Venkaiee, on receipt of this letter, requested 
an interview with Bugonath Narain ; but the latter 
renlied that he was now in the service ^ 
maiesty Sivajee, but should be happy to attend 
S receiving orders to that eflect. This per- 
Son havini been obtained, Bugonath Narain 
broua-ht about an accommodation. Venkajeo 
anreed to pay down a considerable sum of nioney, 

to dMde thL father’s jewels, and to share the 

revenue of the territory with h^is brother. On 
these conditions, Sivajee allowed him to retain 
Tanjore, and restored the jagheer districts. 

Whilst Sivajee remained near Tooi^ul, a body 
of horse, belonging to Ghatgay and_ Nimbalkur, 
appeared in the Panalla distnct, laid waste the 
country, and retired plundering towards Kurar. 
A detachment from Sivajee’s army, under Neekiee 
Katkur overtook them at Koorlee, attacked and 
dispersed them ; recovering much valuable property, 
■^vhLh, as it belonged to his own subjects, Sivajee 
scrupulously restored. 

Jenardin Punt being threatened by a body of 
horse belonging to Beejapoor, Sivajee sent back a 
part of his troops to reinforce him, whilst he 
himself , attended by a small escort, reached Bai- 
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o'lirli before tbe commencement of tbe soutb-west 
monsoon, after an absence of eighteen months. 

Hnmbeer Eao, on the conclusion of the agree- 
ment with Venkajee, marched towards Maharash- 
tra with all expedition, and Jenardin Punt, 
apprized of Ms approach, concerted a combined 
attack on the Beejapoor troops in the Booab 
which completely ‘ succeeded : 500 horses, 5 

elephants, and the commander of the party were 
taken. The whole of the tract between the 
Toongbuddra and the Kistna was overrun, and the 
refractory Beshmookhs in the neighbourhood of 
Kopaul and Bellary, who had for some time 
refused all payments to the government of Beeja- 
poor, were compelled to submit to the troops of 
kvajee.t The reduced state of Beejapoor, its 
want of cavalry, and the swelling of the rivers 
from the rains, prevented Musaood Khan from 
making an effort to recover these valuable dis- 
tricts. 

During Sivajee’s absence, Moro Trimmul, the 
Peishwa, provided for the security of the territory 
with his usual activity and ability. The war with 
the Seedees, who were reinforced every season by 
the Moghul fleet from Surat, continued to be 
waged with rancorous enmity. Descents upon the 
Mahratta coast, actions with vessels on both sides, 
attempts to burn the Seedee’s fleet, and a slow but 
lasting cannonade on Jinjeera, was the manner in 
which the warfare was maintained. J The only 
event which it seems requisite to particularize, 
was the supersession of Seedee Sumbhole, by 
Seedee Kassim, in consequence of an order from 
the emperor. The title conferred on the new 
chief, who is admitted b y the Mahrattas to have 

*"The tract between the Kista and tne Toongbuddra is here meant. 

t Original letter from Sivajee to Venkajee. _ ^ v. „,r 

t All these affairs have been patiently and inmutely detailed by Mr. 
Orme, and are interesting, because connected with the early ^story of one 
of our Indian Presidencies. Bombay was frequently mvolT«d m t^ broils of 
its neighbours, and sometimes exposed to the inablenceof both parties. 
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been an exoeUent of&oer, was Yaboot Kban, tbe 

same as that of Ms predecessor. 

It was probably in consequence of the touoe 

between the Moghuls and Beejapoor that Moio 

Sirred " 0? YiriC 

“ ..SU. t. 

have effected a more complete arrangement by 
m-oviding for the nobility, paying the arrears of 
tCtmons and taking the government under the 
imperial\rotection;he therefore, <=0.™ f 
to endeavour to amend his error whilst it was yet 

reparable, to pay the arrears of the cavalry, and 
toW oVerimanyof the officers as he could,* 
Sultan Mauzum was again appointed 

the Deccan; But the command of 
the armv in the field remained with Ddere Mha . 
The Afghan party in Eeejapoor were easily detach 
of those wlmwere violently factioi^ 
altiiout'h averse to the existing authority, had still 
a Wer dislike to the Moghuls. The envoy 
formallv demanded Padshah Beebee as the only 
me“nsof averting an immecUate siege, Musaood 
Khan refused compliance. One of .the tactioi ., 
headed by Syud Mukhtoom, and instigated by 

Mullik Berkhordar, assembled in arms to enfoice 

the request at a time when therepnt wasim- 
nrenared; buta battle in the midst ol the city 
wai prevented by the king’s sister, who herselt 
repaired to the spot, and declared her intention o^ 
nroceeding to the Moghul camp; vainly but 
Generously imagining that, by this sacrifice, her 
brother and his kingdom mi^t be so-ved.t Ihe 
inliabitants of Beeiapoor, who yet 


* Bee.iapoor MSS., and Scott’s Deccan, 
t Beejapoor MSS, 
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remain, revert with fond gairulity to this anecdote, 
and to many traditionary legends of their last and 
favourite princess. 

Padshah Beehee reached Bilere Khan’s camp 
when the Moghuls were advancing to invest the 
city ; a fit escort was furnished to conduct her to 
A D 1679 Aurungahad, but the imperial 

army prosecuted its march. Musa- 
ood Khan in this dilemma, sought assistance from 
Sivajee, who agreed to attack Bilere Khan, or 
effect a diversion in favour of the besieged. Por 
this purpose Sivajee assembled a large body of 
cavalry at Panalla, and marched towards Eeeja- 
poor ; but finding the besiegers strong, and not 
choosing to encounter the Patans, of whom a 
large portion of Bilere Khan’s army was com- 
posed, he only made a show of attacking; ad- 
vanced slowly until within 24 miles of the camp, 
when he turned off to the northward, rapidly 
crossed the Beema, and attacked the Moghul 
possessions, literally with fire and sword, leaving 
the inhabitants houseless and the villages in ashes. 
Bilere Khan did not relinquish the siege, and 
Sivajee continued his depredations from the 
Beema to the Godavery. He crossed the latter 
river, attacked Jaulna, and, although Sultan 
Mauzum was at Aurungahad, plundered the town 
leisurely for three days, pointing out, as was his 
custom on such occasions, the particular houses 
and spots where money and valuables were secret- 
ed. Nothing escaped ”him, and no place was a 
sanctuary ; the residence of the peers, or 
Mahomedan saints, which Sivajee had hitherto 
held sacred, were on this occasion pillaged.^ The 
laden booty was a certain signal that Sivajee 
would take some route towards Raigurh, and a 
body of 10,000 horse having been collected, by the 


* Sivajee’s death is said to have happened in oonseqaende. Kbafee Khan, 
who has adopted the story, is seldom so injudioions. 
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tile (5ity : “ tliat Dilere Khan had run his 

approaches close to the walls, and that nothing hut 
prompt exertion could save them. Sivajee again 
set off for Beejapoor, when news reached him that 
his son Sumlihajee had fled and joined Bilere 
Khan. He directed his army to pursue their 
route under Humbeer Rao, whilst he himself retir- 
ed to Panalla to devise means of bringing back 
Sambhajee. 

The conduct of his eldest son had for some 
time been a source of grief and vexation to 
Sivajee ; and in consequence of Siimbhajee’s 
attempting to violate the person of the wife of a 
Bramin, his father for a time confined him in 
Panalla, and placed a strict watch over him after 
he was released. Sumbhajee, impatient under this 
control, took advantage of his father’s absence, 
and deserted to Bilere Khan.f by whom he was 
received with great distinction. { 

Bilere Khan sent accounts of this event to 
the emperor, and proposed, as the Mahrattas were 
becoming so very powerful, to set up Sumbhajee 
at the head of a party, in opposition to his father, 
in order to divide their interests, and facilitate 
the capture of the forts. But this scheme, al- 
though it appeared to Bilere Khan similar to what 
was then carried on against Beejapoor and 
Golcondah, was disapproved by the emperor, as it 
would ultimately conduce to strengthen predatory 
power ; and it is remarkable that this reason, than 
which none could be more just at that period, 
should be recorded by a Mahratta biographer of 
Sivajee. § Although it rests on no other authority, 
we cannot but remark that, had such an opinion 
guided Aurungzobe’s measures at an earlier period, 
and the view been a little more extended, so as to 

* Original letter from Sivajee, who quotes the words of Musaood Khan, 
t Mahratta MSS. 
t Scott’s Deccan. 

I Kistnajee Anunii Subhasud. 
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Dilere Khan’s measures, and reinstating Khan 
J elian in command of the army, and in the govern- 
ment of the Deccan. Sumbhajee was ordered to 
be sent prisoner to Delhi ; but Dilere Khan, who 
had permitted Sivajee’s emissaries to have access to 
him, now connived at his escape ; and, although 
Sivajee was reconciled to him, he confined him in 
the fort of Penalla until he should give proofs of 
amendment. 

Sivajee, as the price of his alliance with Deeja- 
A Ti iflsn poor, required the cession of the 

tract around Kopaul and Bellary ; 
also the cession of all claims to sovereignty on the 
conquered territory in Drawed, the principality of 
Tanjore, and the Jagheer districts of Shahjee. 
These condttions being complied with Sivajee went 
to the neighbourhood of the city of Beejapoor, 
where he had an interview and a secret consulta- 
tion with Musaood Khan. 

The supremacy granted to Sivajee was consi- 
dered by Venkajee as a death-blow to his indepen- 
dence ; he was already not only subjected to the 
interference of Bugonath Punt, but Sivajee, on 
pretence of assisting him with fit agents, took a 
large share of the management into his own hands. 
Venkajee, impatient of control, appears to have 
been so greatly mortified, that he resigned himself 
to melancholy, neglected his affairs, omitted 
even the usual care of his person, and the observ- 
ances enjoined by his religion ; he became careless 
and abstracted from all wordly affairs, and assumed 
the conduct rather of a devotee than of an active 
chief, such as he had hitherto shown himself. On 
this occasion Sivajee addressed a letter to him, full 
of energy and good sense. This letter was amongst 
the lasD^ that Sivajee eve/ dictated ; he was taken 

* As the letter alluded to is uoither very long nor prolix, which pre- 
cludes the insertion of the others, a translation is subjoined as nearly literal 
can bo understood. 
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let IIS consider Iiira. assembling and conducting 
a band of half -naked Mawulees tbrongb tbe wild 
tracts where lie first established himself, unmind- 
ful of obstruction from the elements, turning the 
most inclement seasons to advantage, and inspiring 
the minds of such followers with undaunted enthu- 
siasm. Let us also observe the singular plans of 
policy he commenced, and which we must admit to 
have been altogether novel, and most fit for acquir- 
ing power at such a period. Let us examine his 
internal regulations, the great progress he made in 
arranging every department in the midst of almost 
perpetual warfare, and his successful stratagems 
for escaping or extricating himself from difficulty ; 
and whether planning the capture of a fort or tlie 
conquest of a distant country ; heading an attack 
or conducting a retreat ; regulating the discipline 
to be observed amongst a hundred horse, or laying 
down arrangements for governing a country ; we 
view his talents with admiration, and his genius 
with wonder. Por a popular leader his frugality 
was a remarkable feature in his character ; and the 
richest plunder never made him deviate from the 
rules he had laid down for its appropriation. 

Sivajee was patient and deliberate in his plans, 
ardent, resolute, and persevering in their execution ; 
but even in viewing the favourable side, duplicity 
and meanness are so much intermixed with his 
schemes, and so conspicuous in his actions, that the 
offensive parts of a worse character might be 
passed over with less disgust. Superstition, cruelty, 
and treachery are not only justly alleged against 
him, but he always preferred deceit to open force 
when both were in his power. But to sum up all, 
let us contrast his craft, pliancy, and humility with 
his boldness, firmness, and ambition ; his power of 
inspiring enthusiasm while he showed the coolest 
attention to his own interests ; the dash of a 
partisan adventurer, with the order and economy 
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constantly used, and whioli he named after the 
goddess Bhowanee, is still preserved by the Baja of 
Satara with the utmost veneration, and has all the 
honors of an idol paid to it. 

Sivajee, at the time of his death, was in pos- 
session of the whole of that part of the Concan 
extending from Gundavee to Ponda; with the 
exceptions of Goa, lower Ohoule, Salsette, and 
Bassein, belonging to the Portuguese; Jinjeera 
in possession of the Abyssinians ; and the English 
settlement on the island of Bombay. He bad 
thannas in Carwar, Ankola, and several places on 
the coast, where he shared the districts with the 
Heshinooklis. The chief of Soonda acknowledged 
his authority ; and the Bana of Bednore paid him 
an annual tribute. Exclusive of his possessions 
around Bellary and Kopaul, his conquest in 
Brawed, his supremacy as well as share in Tan j ore, 
and the jagheer districts of his father in the 
Carnatic, Sivajee occupied that tract of Maharash- 
tra from the Hurnkassee river on the south, to the 
Indooranee river on the north, between Poona and 
Joonere. The districts of Sopa, Baramuttee, and 
Indapoor were occasionally held, and always 
claimed by him as his paternal jagheer ; and the 
line of forts, built from Tattora to Panalla, dis- 
tinctly mark the boundary of his consolidated 
territory to the eastward. He, however, had a 
number of detached places. Singnapoor, at the 
temple of Mahdeo, was his hereditary Enam 
village, ^ the fort of Parneira, near Bamaun, was 
rebuilt by Moro Trimmul ; and his garrisons and 
thannas occupied a great part of Buglana, and 
several strong places in Gandeish and Sungumnere. 
His personal wealth was immense ; and making 
large allowance for exaggeration in the Mahratta 


* Given by one of the Ghatgays to his father Sha-bjee. 
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faction, as a will in favour of Raja Rani, then a 
boy of ten years old. Moro Trimmul Peisbwa, 
altbougb Annajee Dutto bad always been bis rival, 
was at first drawn into a plan of administering 
tbe government under a regency in name of Raja 
Ram. Tbe other Purdbans likewise acquiesced in 
tbe arrangement, and measures were immediately 
taken to carry it into effect. 

Sivajee’s death was to be kept a profound 
secret until Sumbbajee’s confinement should be 
rendered perfectly secure. The funeral obsequies 
w’-ere performed privately by Sbabjee Rbonslay, a 
relation of tbe family. A force under Jenardin 
Punt Somunt, whom we have seen so active in tbe 
Carnatic, was directed to march to Panalla ; tbe 
garrison of Raigurb was strengthened; 10,000 
horse were stationed at tbe neighbouring village of 
Panchwur; and Iluinbeer Rao, tbe Senaputtee, 
was ordered with a large army to take up a posi- 
tion at Kurar. As some time was necessary for 
any of these movements, letters were despatched 
to Heerajee Purzund, in charge of Sumbbajee at 
Panalla, to apprize him of what was going 
forward. But Sumbbajee bad either been inform- 
ed of the event, or suspected bis father’s death, 
for on the appearance of the messenger with the 
letters, he seized and threatened him with instant 
death if he did not give up the packet. Its deli- 
very discovered the whole. Heerajee Purzund 
fied into the Concan ; Sumbbajee took command 
of the fort, and was obeyed by the garrison ; but 
he immediately put two of the principal officers to 
death. Not knowing whom to trust beyond the 
walls of the fort, he made preparatiens for defend- 
ing it, and resolved to await events. Jenardin 
Punt, finding the place in Sumbhajee’s possession, 
sat down to blockade it, and after some weeks was 
content to leave his guards at their posts, whilst 
he took up his abode in the town of Kolapoor. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

FEOM A. D. 1680 TO A. D. 1689. 

Cnielties exercised hy Sunibhajee on cmimiiny 
poioer— execution of Soy era Bye. — Inauspicious 
commencement of his reign . — Uncmailing aU 
tempts to dr ire the Seedee from the island of 
Kenery. — Sultan Mohummud Alcher seeks an 
asylum in Sumhhayed s territory. — Blot in fawur 
of Baja Bam. — Bxecutions. — Bxecution of 
Annajee Butto. — Moro Bunt imprisoned . — 
Btigonath Narain Rtmimntay — his spirited 
remonstrances^ and their consequences. — Sum- 
hhajee attacks Jinjeera. — 3IogJmls male an 
incursion into the Concan, and are comjoelled to 
retreat. — Assault on Jinjeera reqmlsed — siege 
raised. — Sumhhajee attacks the Bortuguese — 
endearours to conciliate the English. — Bortuguese 
besiege Bonda^ and are compelled to retreat with 
heary loss. — Kuloosha, the prime minister of 
Sumbhajee. — Decay in the institutions of Sira jee. 

^tate of the army — la^ids over-assessed.— 

Appowach of Aurungzebe. — Surrey of the state 
of the Deccan, from the first year after Sum- 
bhajeds accession, iip to the fall of Beejapoor 
and Golcondah. — Extraordinary revolution 
amongst the English at Bombay. — Aurungzebe' s 
operations. — Salheir is surrendered. — Sultan 
Ma'imim is sent to attack Sumbhajee in the 
Concau. — Imposition of the Jizeea — reflections. 

j)eath of Dilere Khan. — Mirungzebe arrives 

at Ahmednugiir— description of his camp.— 
Operations of Sultan Mauzum, Kumbeer Bao, 
afid Khan Jehan.— Distress of Sultan Mauzum' s 
army— returns extremely reduced— operations . — 
Mohr alias plunder Baroach, and proclaim 
Mohummud Akher emperor. — Operations against 
Beejapoor and Golcondah. — Murder of 

Mahdhwna Bunt.— Truce with Golcondah.— 
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* Mabratta MSS. 

t Orme, Mahratta MSS,, English Eeeords. 


was precipitated from the top of the rock of 
Baigurh. This severity, justly deemed tmiieces- 
sary and cruel besides causing an inveterate enmity 
in the minds of Soy era Bye’s relations, was con- 
sidered a most inauspicious commencement, and 
s on the occasion of his being seated on the throne, 

in the early part of August, many unfavourable 
auguries were reported in the country.^ 

The armistice which Sivajee effected with the 
Moghul viceroy, Khan Jehan Bahadur, when 
quitting his own territory on the Carnatic expedi- 
tion, produced no compromise with the Ahyssinians 
ofJinjeera; a petty warfare was constantly main- 
tained in the Ooncan between the Seedee and the 
Mahrattas ; hut hostilities became more rancorous 
after the accession of Sumhhajee. 

The island or rock of Henery, near the 
I entrance of the harbour of Bombay, was fortified 

by Sivajee, in 1679, which being resented by the 
' English, an attempt by them, in conjunction with 

^ the Seedee, was unsuccessfully made to dispossess 

; him of it ; but Kenery, another island of the same 

f description, which stands by the side of Henery, 

j having been in the same surreptitious manner 

\ occupied by the Seedee during the ensuing season, 

I Sumbhajee’s first efforts were spent in endeavour- 

f ing to drive out the Seedee, and with no better 

I success than had attended the attempt on Kenery. 

The English as little relished the occupation by the 
^ one party as by the other. t 

Sumhhajee, whilst his fleet and troops were 
' A -n employed, proceeded to 

‘ ■ * Panalla, for what purpose is not 

clearly ascertained, though, perhaps, it may have 
been to conduct some negotiations with the Beeja- 
poor government. He remained there until 
I recalled to Baigurh by the appearance of an 
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fu<^itive wlio souglit an asylum in his 
territory. This personage was Saltan Mohummud 
ATcher, the fourth son of the Emperor Aurungnebe, 
who having been won over by the hajpoots, con- 
sented to head a rebelUon against his lather, but 
the scheme was frustrated by the emperor s address, 
and the prince fled towards Sumbhajee s country, 
which he was fortunate enough to reimh though 
he Tvas hotlv pm'sucd, and the strictest ordeis 
h°ucd, to atfthc imperial officers of the districts in 
his route, to intercept him.* 

Sumbhaiec sent an officer to welcome his 
arrival, appointed the village of Dodsay for his 
residence, the name of which, m compliment to 
his °'uest, was changed to Padshapoor ; but some 
affair of which Mahratta manuscripts take no 
notice, detained liini at Panalla, and prevented ms 
visiting tlie prince on Ins first arrival. In the 
meantime the restless faction of Annaaee Dntto, in 
order to forward their own views, and procure^ his 
enlargement, took advantage of Smnbha3ees 
absence to propose some overtures to Sultan 
Mohnmmiid Akber in favour of Paja Pam. ine 

news of this fresh conspiracy was first communi- 
cated to Sumbhajee by Padajee Pugonath, -Ues- 
nandya of Mhar, and excited suspicion towards 
his o*nest, until the prince himself communicated 
the circumstances, which entirely dispelled his 
doubts, and Sumbhajee visited and welcomed him 
with much cordiality. 

The intrigue on the part of the friends of 
Annajee Putto was said to have been supported by 
the whole of the Sirkay family in the Ooncan, 
whose motive was revenge for the death of Soyera 
Pve. Pallajee Aujec Chitnees, a man of ^ the 
Purbhoo caste, who had stood high in Sivajee’s 


*OmG Scott’s Deocan. Khafee Khan. Mahratta MSS., and copy of an 
original letter from Muhummad Akber, to Sumbhajee. 
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* By an original sunnud it appears that Sivajee had offered to make him 
one of the Purdhans, which he declined accepting. The reader will recognise, 
in Ballajee Aujee, the person in whose handwriting many of those papers are 
preserved, to which this history is much indebted. 


faYour,* and liad been employed by Sumbbajee 
himself on a confidential mission to Bombay, was 
accased of being a princijial instigator in the 
meditated treachery. This person, together with 
his eldest son, one of his relations named Samjee 
Anjee, Heerajee Turziind, such of the Sirkays as 
could be apprehended, and lastly Annajee Bntto 
himself, were at once led out to execution, tied to 
the feet of elephants, and trampled to death. The 
principal members of the Sirkay family fled in 
consternation, and seyeral of them entered the 
Moghul service. Sumbhajee’s severity, even if 
just towards Ballajee Aujee, which is doubtful, 
was extremely impolitic in regard to Annajee 
Butto. To put a Bramin to death is always looked 
upon with horror, and the fate of the gallant Punt 
Suchew, who had performed such important 
services during the rise of Sivajee, was viewed, by 
every one capable of appreciating his worth, as a 
violent and harsh measure, calculated racher to 
create fear and dissension, tjiaii to insure obedience 
and unanimity. 


Of this number was Moro Punt Pingley, 
Peishwa, who, as his jealousy was extinct in his 
rival’s death, did not fail to inveigh with honest 
boldness, against the impiety and impolicy of his 
execution. A Kanoja Bramin from Hindostan, 
named Kuloosha, who had by some means 
insinuated himself into Sumhhajee’s favour, and 
who was the secret adviser of his actions, recom- 
mended the imprisonment of Moro Punt. The 
Peishwa was accordingly thrown into confinement, 
and Sumbbajee with the aid of this inexperienced 
man, equally presumptuous with Mmself, under- 
took the conduct of all state affairs. 
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t—e tiir balance saved from the revenue of 
the distiiets, he was well received, and as was due 
to one of the Purdhans. and so distinguished an 
officer a full durbar w^as assembled on the oooasiom 
S^ath Naraintook this unusual opportunity* 
S fXrino' on public affairs, and Represented ^1 
the eiuls likely to result from f ® 
to experienced servants, and to ^ * 

o-ovornment instituted by Siva3ee ; be pomted out 
wbat ouo'bt to be done, and whilst maintaining 
his ars^uments, boldly censured Suinbhaaee s pro- 
ceeding, and predicted his fall. 

It would seem difficult to account for the 
temeritv of Eugonath Narain,^ especially as his 
Hvn+Vip/ Tenardin Punt, was still m confinement , 
but Sumbhajee was probably sensible tliat any 
violence towards Bugonath ^aram "light at once 
nlace the Carnatic at his uncle s disposal , and it 
Fs remarkable, that decided language from a man 
whom he respects, generally overawes the most 
imo-overnahle Mahratta. Snmhhajee promised to 
release Moro Pant and Jenardin Punt, and ^"§9- 
nath Punt himself was civilly d ismissed to his 

»»om ™ Ml clmtar, and no l.n.in.». i» 

entevetl upon at a first visit. 
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government. He died, however, before he reached 
G-injee, and Sumbhajee not only fulfilled his pro- 
mise of releasing Moro Punt and Jenardin Punt, 
but advanced the latter to the rank of Amat, 
vacant by his brother’s death, confirmed Hurjee 
llaja in the government of the Carnatic, and 
Neeloo Punt Moreishwur, the son of Moro Punt, 
Peishwa, was appointed under him as Mootaliq or 
chief agent of affairs. But this amendment was 
but temporary, and the favourite Kuloosha ol)tai.n- 
ed a complete ascendancy over his mind * 

On the occasion of Sumbhajee’s meeting with 
Prince Akber, it was rumoured abroad that the 
Mahrattas and Bajpoots were about to unite for 
the purpose of dethroning iVurungzebe, and 
placing Sultan Akber on the throne.t But vanity 
and anger are more active stimulants to common 
minds than amlntion or glory ; no speculation of 
that kind diverted Sumbhajce from the more 
humble design of reducing Jiiijeera; to possess 
himself of a place which his father had failed in 
taking, to avenge the pillage of several of his 
villages, and the daily insults experienced from 
the Seedee, were the causes which combined to 
make this an o])ject of paramount interest. 

He in the first place directed Khundoojoe 
Purzund, one of his creatures, to desert to Jinjeera, 
and endeavour, by corrupting some of the Seedee’s 
people, to blow up the magazine when the attack 
was about to commence. A large body of troops 
were assembled, and the command of the expedi- 
tion given to Badajce Bugonath Deshpandya, with 
the promise, in case of success, of being made one 
of the eight Purdhans.'^ 

The plot of Khundoojee Purzund was discover- 
ed by means of a female slave, before the attack 


* Mahratta MSS. 
f Orme, 
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commenced, and lie, witli many of his accomplices, 
woro pnt to cleatli.^ ~ at t 

Sumbbaiee, accompanied by Sulta^ Akbei, 

^ proceeded to Dbunda Ra^epoor, 

A. D. 1682. purpose of stimulating tiie 

CKortions of his troops. He ® ^ Mmg up the 

nlvinnol hv an immense mound of eaith and stones, 
-idvancin"- to the assault. The work was 
and he was suddenly called 

iIoLC'Xdyof Moghul horse under the 
Smmand o^f Hossem Ali Khan, which advanced 
From Alimednugur, hy the route 
descended the Ghauts, and ravaged^ the Kaman 
district north of Panwell. Sumbhajee attacked 
them in front, prevented their penetratmg to the 
Southward, and having stopped their supphes on 
all sides, the Moghul general retired hetoio the 

^"^''^^iflie siege of Jinieera was continued by Dafe- 
ieo liumnath. and in the month of August, the 
defences having been battered down, an assault 
was attempted by means of boats, but tlie slippery 
rock and beating of the surf, prevented the assail- 
ants from keeping their footing, ihey weiere- 
pXd with the loss of 200 men, and the attempt 
on. tlio island was abandoned.* 

\fter tbe siege was raised, and tlie besieging 

army withdrawn, ^tbe Seedees made constant in- 

S, destroying cows, carrying of: the women 
and burning the villages. They even penetiated 
to Mbar, and seized tbe wife of Dada^ee loupnatb, 
tbe officer so lately employed againsd tbem.^ 

These insults greatly enraged Snmbba 3 Cb , be 
threatened to punish tbe English and Portuguese 
for maintaining a neutrality towards Jinieera, and 
during the remainder of the monsoon be made 
preparations for an attack on tbe beedee s fleet. 

* Mahratta VISS. Ormc. 
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111 the month of Octoher, the principal command- 
ers of his armed vessels, sailed out of the Nagotna 
river in quest of the Seedee, whose fleet was at 
anchor off Mazagon, in Bombay harbour. On 
preceiving the approach of the Malirattas, the 
Seedee immediately got under weigh, and stood up 
towards the Tannali river when, having chosen his 
position, he lay to and waited for the Mahrattas. 
Seedee Missree, the relation of Seedee Sumbholc, 
who had deserted to Sumbhajee, led the attack, and 
was well supported by the other officers. But 
Yakoot Khan in person commanded the Jinjeera 
fleet ; and although he had only 15 vessels to twice 
that number of Sumbhajee^s which attacked him, 
he gained a complete victory. Seedee Missree was 
mortally wounded, and taken prisoner in his own 
vessel, which, with three others, was captured by 
the Seedee.* Some of the Mahratta fleet were 
sunk, defending themselves to the iast.f 

Sumbhajee, exasperated by this defeat, began 
to carry his threats against the Europeans into 
effect ; he commenced with the Portuguese, by 
plundering some of their villages, and was prepar- 
ing to fortify the island of Elephanta in Bombay 
harbour, for the purpose of annoying the English, 
and ]3reventing the Seedee’s vessels from anchoring 
at Mazagon during the monsoon ; but he was 
diverted from this latter scheme, and suddenly 
resolved on endeavouring to form an alliance with 
the English against the Moghuls and the Seedee. 
Ilis inducement to this plan, was intelligence of 
great preparations on the part of Aurungzebe, and 
the arrival at Aurungabad of Sultan Mauzum, 
whom the emperor had sent forward, appointed for 
the fourth time, to the government of the four 
Soobehs of the Deccan. 

According to his projected change of politics, 
Sumbhajee sent an ambassador to Bombay, who 


* Orme, and Mahratta MSS. 
t Mahratta MS, 
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orders to some armed vessels stationed there, to 
cruize against Sumbhajee’s fleet, and distress the 
trade of Garwar. The viceroy advanced in person 
with the army, and laid siege to Ponda. 
Sumbhajee, -who possessed all the ardent bravery 
of his father, though without his prudence or his 
talents, immediately marched at the head of an 
inconsiderable force to raise the siege, and on 
coming in sight of Ponda, althongh his numbers 
were inferior to the Portuguese, he commenced an 
attack on their rear. 

The fort was at this time l)reache.d, and might 
have been stormed, but the viceroy with the ideas 
of a European, unused to Indian warfare, alarmed 
lest his retreat should be cut off, and Goa exposed 
to danger, immediately resolved on retiring. He 
effected his retreat ; but at the expense of the 
whole of his camp equipage, stores, guns, and 
equipments : 1,200 of his men were slain, of whom 
200 were Europeans. 

On arriving at the hack water which separates 
the island of Goa or Pangin from the main land, 
Sumbhajee, who had headed repeated charges, 
again led on the horse, intending to have dashed 
across with the fugitives, but the Portuguese, 
from a better knowledge of the ford, and from 
having stationed boats, and lined the opposite 
banks with troops, repulsed the attempt. 
Sumbhajee rallied his men, and again tried to ford, 
but although he headed the troops himself, and 
persevered until his horse was swimming, he was 
at last obliged to desist, owing to the flood-tide.’*^ 

Sumbhajee on this occasion particularly 
signalized himself, and Bhowanee the sword of his 
father, which he used, could not have been better 
wielded ; but with his usual obstinacy, he persist- 
ed in his rash design of crossing over into the 


♦ Mahrattft MRS. 
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and destroyed most of tliem. 

The siea*e of Chonle was continued without 

success* but^Oaranja was taken possession ^ 

retained for nearly' a year. “‘I ® “““i 

to the Portuguese, between Bassein a 

Daraaun, were attacked and '^®^r°yed and 
Tioerov made overtures for peace, but as feumbbajo 
demanded five orores of pagodas as a preliminary, 
they were at once broken off. 

TheMaliratta horse, a part only 
were required on these services m the Ooncan, 

were as usual let loose to plunder, and “ 

the upper country during the fair season, an - 
y^Xy were fruitlessly pursued by a force from 

Aurungabad.t 

To follow them in all cases, or to trace^ their 
incursions ivith precision from about 
which we have arrived, is scarcely possible. >ioi 

Selessary. If we can account for tire gmw^ 

of their predatory power amidst ^e general 
uwLre and contusion throughout the Dec&an, and 
connect the principal incidents V 
empire was extended, it is all that can piove 
interesting or instructive in their history. 

Prom tlie time of Moro Punt’s confinement, 
Kuloosha was entrusted with the entire manage- 
ment of public affairs; nor did the partial enlarge- 
ment of the Peishwa, for the short time he after- 
wards lived, produce in this respect any change. 


t Mahratta MSS . Scott’s Deccan. 
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Siimbliajeej when not actually employed in the 
field, gave himself up to idleness or to vice ; none 
could have access but Kulooslia, and if any one 
ventured to approach without the favourite’s 
permission, Sumbhajee flew into a passion, and 
punished the intruder. Kuloosha, as possessing a 
religious character, could not consistently be 
admitted to any other rank among the Purdhans, 
than that of Pundit lhao; in addition to that 
honour, he was dignified with the title of Ohun- 
dagaii-Matya Kuvee-Kiilus.^ Although in the 
Mahratta manuscripts, Kuloosha is loaded with 
many epithets of abuse, he is seldom accused of 
having been the pander of Sumbhajee’s vices ; it is 
even admitted that he was a learned and courtly 
man, and that he excelled in poetry, but his total 
incapacity for his high station, and the ruinous 
consequences, both of his neglect and his measures, 
may be very clearly gleaned from the Mahratta 
writings: in these, the ascendancy gained over the 
mind of Sumbhajee, is ascribed to magic, in which 
Kuloosha is believed to have been a perfect adept. 

The system, which Sivajee introduced, soon fell 
into decay, wherever the efiiciency of the establish- 
ments depended upon the vigilance or care of the 
executive authority. This was first perceivable in 
the army where the discipline and strict orders of 
Sivajee were neglected. When the horse took the 
field, stragglers were allowed to join, plunder was 
secreted, women followers who had been prohibi- 
ted on pain of death, were not only permitted, but 
women were brought off from the enemy’s country 
as an established article of plunder, and either 
retained as concubines, or sold as slaves. 

The small returns brought back by the 
commanders of the horse, were insufficient for the 


* Wliicli rany be rendered iufco K ta-lieb, ’* jixf>''"iacler of the Vedas, and 
illustrious poet.” It is from the aeoond title, i.,.. . oe-Kulns, that he derived 
his name Kub Kulus, or occasionally Kublis Kawn, amongst Mahomedans 
and Europeans, and his nickname of Oubjee amopgat the Mahratta soldiery, 
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* The Beejapoor Manuscripts and traditions afford nothing better than 
eonjecbure on this subiecti nor oouM I ascertain if there was a regent after 
jilakood Khan retired «.• 
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Braraiii, over both tlieir prince and country. I’iieir 
jealously was fomented l)y the secret emissaries of 
ilurungzebe ; but Aboii IToossein, sensible of the 
minister’s value, did not withdraw his confidence 
or support. 

Miillik Berkliordar, tbc envoy of Aurungzebe, 
residing at the capital of Beejapoor, not only 
succeeded in drawing over many of the principal 
officers who were pensioned or employed by the 
emperor, but to his iulluence may l)e ascribed the 
decay of Musaood lAhan’s power. The faction 
opposed to the regent, was headed by Syud Mukh- 
toom, an Oomrah of no distinction, but he was 
supported by Shirzee Khan, the best officer then 
left ill the Beejapoor army. Shirzee Khan’s 
enmity towards Musaood Khan, originated in the 
preference shown the latter for infantry, which 
was contrary both to the interest and judgniciit of 
the former : many of the best horse imdcr Shirzee 
Khan, had been discharged, and Musaood Khan 
had been obliged to call in the aid of Sivajeo, at 
the expense of ceding some of the finest districts in 
tlie kingdom. This faction forced IMusaood Khan 
to quit Beejapeor and retire to Adonce, probably 
about a year^ after Sivajee’s death. By whom 
the new administration was conducted is uncertain; 
iiut as the envoy of Aurungzebe had always le- 
presented the treaty with the Mahrattas as a great 
source of displeasure to the emperor, one of its 
first acts, after the removal of Musaood Khan, was 
an injudicious attempt to recover some of the 
fertile territory near the banks of the Kistna, of 
which Sivajee had acquired possession. Alerich 
was retaken, and the breach which this occasioned 
between Siimhhajoe and the Beejapoor government, 
seems to have been irreparable. It was the inter- 
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tlie opponent. It the invader prevaileds the 
occupant was frequently ejected, and he took the 
same mode of being reinstated ; or, if fortunate 
enough to make his peace by timely submission, 
the other party awaited another opportunity. 

Auruiigzobe understood and took advantage of 
these feuds. The reader, at all acquainted with 
the Hindoo character, can conceive the ])itter 
rancour with which they })ursued these quariH'ls, 
when there arc several instances of one party b(,‘- 
coming a Mahomedan, in order to ruin iiis adver- 
sary and gratify revenge. The services of the 
Hindoo munsubdars, under the Mahojncdaii states, 
became exactly in proportion to the measure of 
punishment or reward, which the government they 
acknowledged could indict or bestow. 

This brief survey of the state of the Deccan 
must be understood to apply to that period which 
followed the first year of Sumbhajee’s accession, 
up to the fall of Eeejapoor and Goleondah, when 
additional causes of disturbance and confusion will 
appear. But previously to entering upon the war 
which was directed by Aurungzebe in person, it is 
fit to notice an extraordinary event which occurred 
amongst our own countrymen, in their then small 
establishment on the west of India, of which Surat 
was, at that time, the residence of the governor, or 
president of the council, under whom the East 
India Company’s factories on the coast, were 
managed. 

In December, 1683, the garrison of Bombay, 
at the head of which was Captain Keigwin, con- 
fined the deputy of the governor of Surat, declar- 
ed they held the island for the king, and that they 
would submit to no other authority. This act of 
rebellion being limited to a small insulated space, 
and Keigwin its instigator, a firm, resolute man, 
who maintained order amongst his inferiors, not- 
withstanding the pernicious example he had set, 
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1 1 shall eoDtinue to use the name by which he is already known to the 


rparler, 


satioa for losses sustained by the English, at 
dilfei-ent places, formerly plundered by tbe 
Mahrattas.’’-' 


We now return to affairs of greater magnitude 
than those of the infant establish- 
ments of the East India Company, 
connected, however, not only with our subject, 
hut intimately linked with the causes by which the 
British nation has obtained such vast power in 
that distant portion of the globe. 

Aurungzebe, whom we have mentioned as 
marching to Burhanpoor, remained there for some 
months regulating several departments in finance, 
and settling plans for the approaching grand 
arrangements he had in contemplation. He first 
ordered Sultan Mauziim, now dignified with the 
title of Shah Aliim,t to proceed in advance from 
Ahinednugur with his wliole army, and reduce 
Sumhhfijee’s southern territory, whilst Sultan 
Azim was directed to reduce his northern forts 
about Candeish, Bnglana, and Sungumnere, and to 
commence by besieging the important fortress of 
Salheir, the acquisition of which by Moro Bunt 
had afi-orded such facility for Mahratta inroads 
through Candeish. Accordingly, Sultan Mauzum 
descended into the Concan Iiy the Amhadurray 
Ghaut, near Nassnck, and passing the Kallian 
district, already devastated, advanced to the south- 
ward, where he plundered and burnt the country 
from Eaigurh to Vingorla. Sultan Azim marched 
towards Salheir, where much resistance was 
expected, but Neknam Khan, the Moghul killidar 
of Molheir, who joined the prince on his advance, 
had obtained a previous promise from his 
neighbour, the Mahratta havildar, to surrender 
Salheir as soon as the army came before it. Such 
negotiations being always doubtful in their issue, 
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directed tlie force under Slialiabodeen Khau to 
proceed for the purpose of opening the communica- 
tion ; and orders were sent to the Moghul governor 
at Surat, to embark supplies for Bhiiiida liajepoor 
and Vingorla. The demand being urgent, the 
vessels were sent off, as laden, without waiting for 
convoy, and Sumhhajee’s cruizers, apprized of their 
approach, took the greater part. Such a scanty 
supply arrived that it became impossi])le to exist 
in that situation, and Sultan JMauzum was obliged 
to retire towards the Ambali G-haut, which "he 
ascended, and afterwards cantoned his army, 
during the monsoon, near AYalwa on the banks of 
the Kistna, 

Slialiabodeen Khan, when directed to march 
for the relief of the prince, advanced as far as 
Nizampoor near Ilaigurh, when he was opposed l)y 
Sumbhajee, whom he defeated, proliably in a very 
partial action ; but small advantages arc always 
over-estimated in unsuccessful campaigns, Sliaha- 
bodeen, being a personal favourite with the em- 
peror, and at the head of a body of Tooranee 
Moghuls, his countrymen, whom it was the 
emperor’s desire to conciliate, was honoured with 
the title of Ghazee-ud-deen, and the recollection 
of his failure at llamseje purposely obliterated. 
Such, we may here observe, is the earliest account 
we have, in the history of the Deccan, of the 
ancestor of the family of Kizam-ool-Moolk, after- 
wards so conspicuous in the annals of that country. 

The emperor, in the meantime, had quitted 
Burhanpoor, and arrived at Aurungabad. During 
his stay at the former city, amongst other arrange- 
ments, he Issued orders for the collection of the 
JizeeaA' a poll-tax levied on all his subjects, not 
Mahomedans, which was to be as strictly exacted in 
the Deccan, as in the northern part of the empire. 

* The Jizeea was thirteen rupees per annum, for every 8,000 rnpeog 
-worth of property possessed by Hindoos. Scott's Ueocan. 
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tlie grand caiiip, in more than ordinary magni- 
ficieiice, towards Alimedniigur. 

The number of his forces is not specified by 
any Moghul historian, and the estimate formed by 
the Mahrattas is quite incredible. The display of 
power, however, presented by Aurimgzebe’s march 
into the Deccan, was grand and imposing to a 
degree which has seldom been surpassed. Besides 
foreigners, his cavalry assembled from Oabul, 
Oanclahar, Mooltaii, Lahore, llajpootana, and the 
extended provinces of his vast empire, was the 
flower of his army, and presented an array of 
gigantic men and horses completely armed and 
accoutred, whom it might be imagined, the more 
slender and lighter armed natives of the Deccan 
could hardly venture to oppose. His infantry was 
pr also numerous, and was composed of musketeers, 
matchlockmen, and archers, well equipped ; besides 
bodies of hardy Bundelas and Mewattees accus- 
tomed to predatory contest among the mountains, 

I and the better able to cope with the Mahratta 

j Mawulees. To these were afterwards added many 

tliousands of infantry, raised in the Carnatic. 
Besides a number of field-pieces, which accom- 
panied the royal tents, there were several hundred 
pieces of cannon manned by natives of Hindoostan, 
and directed by European gunners, and a great 
number of miners were attached to the park of 
» artillery, with artizans of every description. A 
long train of war- elephants, was followed by a 
i number of the same animals on the emperor’s 
private establishment, employed to carry the ladies 
of his seraglio, or to convey such of his tents as 
were too large to be borne on camels. Numerous 
led horses, magnificently caparisoned, formed a 
stud for the emperor’s riding ; a menagerie accom- 
panied the camp, from which the rarest animals 
: in the world were frequently brought forth and 

: I exhibited by their keepers before the emperor and 
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to l>e conceived ; but besides wbat has been des- 
cribed, every tent had its exact duplicate, which 
was sent on in advance to be prepared against the 
emperor’s arrival. His inarch was a procession, 
and when he entered his pavilions, a salvo from 
50 or 60 pieces of ordnance announced the event ; 
and he assumed and maintained every form and 
cermony observed at the established residence for 
the imperial court. 

The magnificence of such a spectacle,^ which 
formed a remarkable contrast with the plain and 
even austere personal habits of the emperor, was 
intended to strengthen his power by the awe with 
which it impressed his subjects ; but as his state 
was imitated by his nobles, it proved a serioiis en- 
cumbrance to the movements of his army, while the 
devouring expense of such establishments pressed 
hard on his finances, and soon crippled even the 
most necessary of his military and political arrange- 
ments. 

We may easily suppose that the inconveniences 
of this style of magnificence, of which all the 
Moghul camps in some degree partook, must have 
been already experienced by Sultan Mauzum 
during his campaign in the Concan. Whilst Jie 
lay at Walwa above the Ghauts, he took possession 
in the emperor’s name, of such parts of the country 
as he could cover, and deeds are yet extant,^ con- 
firming in his own name, grants of lands, ongmaiiy 
given by the Beejapoor government. In the 
month of October, a pestilence broke out in his 
camp, which swept ofi many of his nmn, and 
greatly diminished his force, but on receiving the 
empeim'’s orders to reduce the south-west ^ districts 
above the Ghauts, formerly taken by 
Beeianoor he advanced without hesitation for that 
purToraM Azim Shah, who commenced the 
war against Beejapoor with indifferent success, 
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opened the campaign to the northward, by laying 
siege to Sholapoor. 

Sumbhajeo’s troops in the Concan, under the 
command of Hiimbeer Rao, 
A. D. 1685. apprized of the exposed state of 
Gandeish, were secretly reinforced by several 
detachments, and moved off to the northward. 
They suddenly appeared at Burhanpoor,* plundered 
it of much property and riches for several days, 
and retired as rapidly as their heavy loads would 
permit, leaving the whole country, in their route 
from Burhanpoor to Kassuck, in a blaze. 

Khan Jehan, on hearing of this inroad, moved 
from Aurungabad in pursuit, but in place of 
marching to Chandore or TJnkye Tunkye to cut off* 
their retreat, which he might have done, he crossed 
the range of hills at the Ajunta pass, and wheeled 
round to the left, but he never came within five 
marches of the Mahrattas. After having followed 
them to a considerable distance to the southward, 
he received orders to place thannas in the country 
between Joonere and Singurh, whilst the young 
prince Kaum Bukhsh was sent to cover Burhan- 
poor. 

Khan Jehan took possession of Poona and the 
adjacent country, where he left Khakur Khan as 
Poujdar, and was proceeding by the emperor’s 
order to support Azim Shah, who had taken 
Sholapoor, and was advancing towards Beejapoor, 
but the prince finding that he could not contend 
with Shirzee Khan, had re-crossed the Beema, 
which made the junction of Khan Jehan un- 
necessary.t 

Sultan Mauzum, meanwhile, had successively 
captured Gokauk, Hooblee, and Bharwar, in which 

* I place this according to Mr Orme’s date, who lia«! it from the records 
of the factory of Candeiah, and oircumatanoea corroborate its corroetnesa. 
The fact is distinctly mentioned by Mahrattamanuaoripte, and Khafee Khan 5 
but the dates widely disagree, and are in both obviously misplaced, 
t Khafee Khan, Mahratta MSS., Bernier, Scott’s Docoan, Ormo, 
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lie liad met with little resistance ; hut famine, pes^ 
tilence, and the drafts from his force required to 
garrison the new acquisitions, had so greatly- 
reduced the numhers and efficiency of his troops, 
that when attacked by a small detachment, sent 
against him from Beejapoor, he was scarcely able 
to defend himself. Boh Oolla Khan was 
immediately sent forward with a party to. his 
assistance, and Khan Jehan was ordered to corer 
B oh Oolla Khan. IJntil this succour arrived, the 
prince’s army was constantly harassed ; most of the 
horses being dead, nobles and troopers were 
reduced to the necessity of marching and fighting 
on foot, which even the common horsemen 
considered a degrading hardship. The wreck of 
this fine army returned to Ahmednugur, more 
effectually reduced than if they had been vanquish- 
ed in many battles.* 

After assisting Sultan Mauzmm’s shattered 
army, and escorting the prince to the frontiers, 
Khan Jehan and Boh Oolla Khan returned, and 
cantoned at Hulmullee, in the Beejapoor territory, 
during the monsoon. At the opening of the 
season these two officers were ordered to invest 
Beejapoor. 

M'ahdhuna Punt’s endeavours to effect union 
in opposing Aurungzebe, were ineffectual, even 
wdien the intentions of the latter in regard to 
Beejapoor w’-ere avowed. Sumbhajee made no 
effort to aid that state, but he engaged to assist 
Golcondah, and received a subsidy of one lakh of 
pagodas from Abou Hoossain. This alliance was 
communicated to the emperor, and the conditions 
came to his knowledge at a subsequent period. 
He immediately ordered Khan Jehan to advance 
into the Hyderabad territories, under pretence of 


* The account of Sultan Mauzum’s campaign is taken from Ehafee Khan, 
Oriue, Scott’s Deccan, the enam daeds alluded to, and copjes of original 
letters from Mohuramud Akbor to Kuloosha. . - • ■••• 



receiving tlie arrears of tribute, feaaut ivuan 
accompanied the army as envoy ^ with secret 
instructions, not merely to demand satisfaction for 
this alliance with Sumbliajee, but to provoke any 
fit cause of widening the breach, and producing a 
rupture 'ivitli Hyderabad. 

The emperor marched from Ahmednugur 
towards ShoHpoor, and directed a body of troops 
stationed at Joonere, under GhMee-ud-deen, to 
move towards Ahmednugur. The Mahrattas, 
again seizing this opportunity, made a rapid march 
to the northward, crossed the laptee arnl Ner- 
buddah, and assaulted and took the city of Baroach 
within a few hours after their approach was 
known * It is probable that Sultan Akber was 
the instigator, if not the leader, of this enterprize ; 
he was actively employed against his brother 
during the campaign in the Goncan,t^ and on this 
occasion the party proclaimed him emperor 
plundered and exacted all they could, and did not 
retire until the approach of the Soobehdar of 
Guzerat, who had assembled the troops of the 
province, and marched against them.!|) 

The sack both of Burhanpoor and Baroach are 
principally to be ascribed to Aurungzebe’s want of 
military arrangement. Intent on his own schemes 
against the Mahomedan states, he neither covered 
his own country, nor took time to study the genius 
of the people, whom his early ambition and his 
present negligence alike fostered, and for whom 
he still entertained a contempt, fatal to the seen- 
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The operations against Beejapoor were renew- 
ed. Saltan Azim moved forward about the end 
of the year, and approached the capital with a 
large army. The officers of Beejapoor, although 
they had before opposed him on the frontier suc- 
cessfully, now retired before him. This was 
judicious. Very little rain had fallen this year, a 
scarcity prevailed, and the little grain which liad 
been produced in the neighbourhood of Beejapoor 
was, as usual, secured within the fort. To the north- 
ward, in the province of Aurungabad, the harvest 
had been more plentiful, but grain was exceedingly 
dear in the grand camp at Sholiipoor, which drew 
its supplies from the northward. To have attacked 
Azim Shah, therefore, in the neighbourhood of the 
emperror’s camp, would comparatively have been 
of little advantage. They allowed him to approach 
the city, when they cut off the communication 
between him and the camp at Shoiapoor, inter- 
rupted his supplies, destroyed foragers, harassed the 
army by false attacks and skirmishes, and in a 
very short time, Azim Shah was in 
great distress. The scarcity in his 
own camp prevented the emj^eror from forwarding 
supplies from Shoiapoor. Ghazee-ud-deen Khan 
was therefore ordered to bring 20,000 bullock loads 
of grain from AhmednuguiV and carry it on to 
Azim Shah’s force, reinforce,^ by a strong detach- 
ment under Bulput Bao from the grand army. 
This service was well per|gj’med by Ghazee- 
ud-deen. The Beejapoor trqQps saw the necessity 
of cutting off his convoy, and niade a desperate 
attempt to effect their purpose, but they were 
defeated ; and after a well contested action, the 
prince’s troops were rescued from the disgrace and 
destruction which the loss or delay of the convoy 
had rendered unavoidable. On. this occasion, the 
princess Janee Begum, wife of Azim, Shah, ^pro- 
ceeding with the convoy to join her husband, 
mounted her elephant, and advanced into the battle 
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encouraging tlie troops. Auruugzebe expressed 
himself "more gratefully to CTliazee-iid-deen for 
thus relieving liis son, than for any service ever 
performed by his officers.'^ 

Khan Jehan, according to the orders which 
were given, had advanced towardvS Hyderabad, ])ut 
Mahdhuna Punt’s preparations were in a more 
forward state than was expected, and Ibrahim 
Khan, the supposed friend of the minister, met 
tlie Moghuls at Mulkair, with an army of 70,000 
men. Khan Johan’s force being quite unequal to 
contend with this host, and a retreat being exceed- 
ingly dangerous under such circumstances, he 
threw up intrenchments, and sent intelligence of 
his situation to the emperor. Sultan Mauzum was 
immediately despatched with a body of troops to 
his relief. In the meantime Ibrahim Khan, who 
had a fine army, and hiid Khan Jehan completely 
in his power, made no vigorous attacks, and on 
the advance of Sultan Mauzum, his conduct was 
so treacherous, or his exertions so feeble, that the 
Moghuls marched on to Hyderabad with little 
opposition. The king retired into the fortress of 
Golcondah, notwithstanding Mahdhuna Punt’s 
remonstrances ; but at this time, Ibrahim Khan 
treacherously deserted to the Moghuls, the city of 
Hyderabad was taken possession of, and, contrary 
to Sultan Mauzum’s orders, plundered by the 
troops. The wisest minister is obnoxious in times 
of pu])lic misfortune ; the enemies of Mahdhuna 
Punt, at the instigation of the king’s mother-in- 
law, or some of the treacherous factions in league 
with the Moghuls, took advantage of the general 
outcry amongst the populace, and assassinated him. 
Abou Hoossein, although he had many amiable 
qualities, was destitute ^qf the firmness and deci- 
sion in which only his s^ifety could be found, and 
being thus left without adviser, sued for peace. 


* Scott's DeoCfiin, Kb»fee Khan. 
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Aiirnngzebe, perceiving that the troops, the wealth, 
and the preparations at Hyderabad were more 
formidable than he had contemplated, and that 
Beejapoor seemed likely to make considerable 
resistance, agreed to a peace, on being promised 
two crores of rupees in treasure and effects, "which 
Sultan Mauzum was left to collect. The prince and 
Khan Jehan fell under the emperoi’’s displeasure, 
for not securing the plunder of Hyderabad, and 
Aurungzebe, recollecting the vast treasure he had 
obtained there, in 1655, became jealous of the 
wealth they were supposed to have secreted for 
purposes similar perhaps to wdiat his own had 
lieen. Khan Jehan was therefore ordered to 
Lahore, and although he rejoined the emperor 
some years afterwards, he was never again actively 
employed.* 

The emperor now moved to Beejapoor. The 
walls of the city were of immense extent, and the 
fort, which communicates with it, is six miles in 
circumference. To invest the latter closely, there- 
fore, required the presence of the grand army. 
There were different breaching batteries erected, 
but the principal one, under the immediate super- 
intendence of Turbeeut Khan, was on the south 
face. 

Shirzee Khan, Abdool Kaoof, Seedees Zalim, 
and Jumshed, were the officers who defended the 
fort, under the young prince Sikunder. The 
garrison was not numerous, hut, although ill-paid, 
and short of provisions, they still showed some 
remains of Patau valour, and fought with 
obstinacy. The emperor as he saw they must 
surrender, and as the occasion was not pressing, 
prudently deferred the assault after the breach was 
practicable, choosing rather to trust a little to the 
eff’ects likely to be produced in them by reffection 
on their hopeless situation, embittered by privation. 


* Khafee Khan, Scott’s Daooan, and Beejapoor MSS., &o. 
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J .1 mpn wlio, mider siicli circums- 

taZnccs, would fought 

and exulted in an opportumtj of dying lutn 
swords in their hands. „ 

Aumno'zche was' not disappointed ; tor al- 

ho received sacli proposals tliroiigb. any of li 
oUrHas pleased^to^assign the nominal honour 
of the conquest.* , .,, ,• , .1 

The principal ofacers iveie admitted into the 
imperial Wvice, and a muiisuh ot 7,000 hoise, 
with the title of Koostum Khan, was conferred on 
Shirzee Khan. The young 

Shah was kept a close pnsoner in the moglim 
camp for three years, when he died suddenly, not 
without suspicion ot having been poisoned by 
Aurungzehe.t . 

Beeiapoor, henceforth, ceased to he a capital, 
and was soon after deserted. The walls, w;hich are 
of hewn stone and very lofty, are, to this da)^, 
entire, and being surmounted by the cupolas and 
mhiarks of the public buildings, still present to a 
spectator from without, the app^rance of a 
flourishing citv ; hut within,— all is solitude, silence, 
and desolation. Thd deep moat the double 
rampart, and the ruins of the splendid palaces m 
the citadel, attest the former magnificence of the 

court. The great mosque is a grand edifice, and 
the tomp of Ibrahim Adil Shah, already mentioned, 
is rema&able for its elegant and graceful architec- 
ture, but the chief feature in the scene is the 

1 opular eomraotion in Mb fftvour. He xs buried in Bee^apooi . 
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nuiusolcum of iiloliiininiiid Adil Sbali, the domc^' 
of which fills the eye from every point of view, 
and though in itself entirely devoid of ornament, 
its enormous dimensions and austere simplicity 
invest it with an air ot“ melancholy grandeur, 
which harmonizes with the wreck and desolation 
that surround it. Tn the climate where 33eejapoor 
is situated, the ])rogTess of decay is extremely 
rapid, and until lately, nothing whatever was done 
to arrest itsetfcts; hut when viewed as mere ruins, 
the remains of that city, as they at present exist, 
arc exceedingly grand, and, as a vast whole, far 
exceed anything of the kind in Europe. 

After the reduction of Eeejapoor, immediate 
preparations were made hy Aurungzehe for attack- 
ing Golcondah, but previously "to violating tlic 
treaty so lately concluded hy Sultan hlauzuin, 
Aurungzehe added meanness to his want of faitl), by 
directing Sadut Khan to procure as much treasure, 
and as many of Ahou Hoossein’s jewels as could 
be extorted, by working on the hopes or the fears 
of that weak prince. 

A Moghul Eoujdar,f or military governor of a 
district, was appointed to command in Eeejapoor ; 
and another, named Kasim Khan,| was sent with 
a detatchment across the Kistna, to occupy as 
much of the country as possible, and induce the 
'Eessayes, or zumeendars as they were commonly 
styled by the Moghuls, to acknowledge the im- 
perial authority. Shirzee Khan, of Beejapoor, was 
sent to invade Siimbhajee’s districts, and marched 
in the direction of Satara. 


* This dome measures 130 foot in diameter ; which is larger than that of 
the Pantheon at ilome, or, I believe, of St. Paul’s in London, and very 
little less than that of St. Peter’s. 

t The officer immediately superior to the Ponidar in a great province, was 
the Nazim, but we seldom find this office mentioned in the later conquests of 
the Moghuls in the Deccan. 

X It would appear by Scott’s Deccan, Vol. II, p. that Kasim, Khan was 
left as Foujdar at Hyderabad, after the capture of Ooloondah < but this 
mistake probably originates in his having been rainforcod at that period 
from Hyderabad. 
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"Wliilst the emperor advanced towards Kiil- 

■n ifiQ7 burga, on pretence of paying his 

‘ devotions at the tomb of a cele- 

brated saint, Ghazee-nd-deen was directed to move 
in a direction east and somewhat south of Eecja- 
poor, intended, probably, to intercept any reinforce- 
ments that might be sent from Sug'ger, Adonee, or 
any part of the Carnatic, to the assistance of Gol- 
condah. The emissaries of Anrimzebc were busily 
employed currupting the troops of Hyderabad by 
bribes'^ and promises ; many of the officers were 
drawn over, and the envoy, Sadiit Khan, by the 
lowest artilice, obtained possession of the jewels, 
even to the ornaments of the women, which the 
king stripped off, vainly hoping that this degrading 
compliance Avonld satisfy the emperor or excite his 
commiseration. But feelings of pity never swayed 
the conduct of Aurungzebe; he declared war 
against Abou Hoossein by a manifesto, in which 
the principal articles of accusation, after a general 
charge of profligacy, were the employment of a 
Brahmin minister, and an alliance with the idolater 
Sumbhajee. Boused, at length, to indignation 
against the merciless tyrant by whom he was thus 
persecuted, but deserted by many whose services 
he had a right to expect, Abou Hoossein retired to 
the fort of Golcondah, supported by a few brave 
troops and officers who still remained faithful. 
The gallant defence of the fort, the heroic devotion 
of some of his followers, and the dignified self- 
possession he maintained to the last, have preserved 
his memory in Deccan tradition as the brave and 
good Tannali Shah, a title of doubtful meaning by 
which he is known in Maharashtra, but said to 
have been the name of a Duqeer with whom the 
king was in habits of intimacy previous to his 
elevation. 

The fort of Golcondah, after a siege of seven 
months, fell by treachery in the end of September, 
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1687.^ Hyderabad is still a populous city, and 
forms, as our progress will explain, the capital of 
the Soobelidar of the Deccan. Though much 
inferior to Beejapoor it retains traces of a royal 
residence. The great mosque in particular is a 
line edifice, and the tombs of the Kootub Siiahee 
kings, with their glittering cupolas, overlooked by 
the fort of Golcondah, forms one of the most 
striking prospects in India. 

It was during the memorable siege of Goi- 
condah that Sultan Mauzum, falling under the 
unjust suspicion of the emperor, was placed in 
confinement; and he remained in that situation, in 
his father’s camp, for six years, when he was 
released and sent as governor to Cabul. His only 
fault seems to have been a remonstrance in behalf 
of the persecuted object of the emperor’s unjust 
enmity, more honourable and generous tlian 
judicious, as it was attended with such effects to 
himself and to the unfortunate i\.bou Hoossein, 
who was sent to the fortress of Doulutabad, where 
he ended his days.t 

To secure the new conquests, and reduce the 
whole of the territories subject to Beejapoor and 
Golcondah, was now the first consideration, 
ileinf or cements were sent to Kasim Khan in the 
Carnatic, to whose proceedings, as connected with 


* Khafeo Khan. Onne. 

t An anecdote is told respooting him, which is probably true, but which I 
notice as characteristic of the pompous politeness of the Mahomedaus of 
India. During Abou Hooaaein’s confinement in the emperor's camp, previous 
to being despatched to Doulutabad, a tune played by one of the Hindostanee 
musicians of the imperial band, gave the captive king great delight, and he 
wishedhe had a lakh of rupees to bestow upon him. The wish was repeated 
to Aurungzebe, and instantly complied with. 

Many of the natives of India are exceedingly susceptible of the powers 
of music, and some of the Hindostanee airs are beautiful. Only a few speci- 
mens of an inferior description have ever reached the public in Kngland ; but 
should Major Tod, in his intended history, or in hia personal narrative, pub- 
lish any speoimens of the old Rajpoot musio, which he npw only plays from 
memory, this anecdote of the last of the kings of 0oloondah may be better 
understood. 
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the detail o£ Mahratta progveas, we ahall preaently 

''"'"'"'Khanzad Khan waa aeiit to reduce the fort 
of vSiio^ei’ between Kullnirga and Lccjapooi, 
ot tribe, a 

c"isteof people in‘ the Carnatic preciacly similar 
^e Uaraooseea of Maharashtra. This ehiet 

was a Pi'gar, and could command 13.000 infantry 
principally ot «'!“ extremely difficult 

TaSss tt, ffi di-el3 of the Moghul name, 
ho ‘surreiidcred. As it was an 
of Auruiigzebo to bestow great honors on all 
who unresistingly acknowledged his authority, 
to Kamoosee Kaik. greatly to the 
of the courtiers, was raised to the lank ot a 
commander of 5,000 in the Moghul empire. 
He survived his honours but a few days, and 
Ss son Pemnaik, anding himself uiicomfortehle 
in the splendour of his new situation, Y^tWrew 
to the* woods, and, collecting a band of his 
tribe took up his abode in M akmkerah a 
walled village near Sugger, where, by plunder 

and robbery,'' he gradually added 

and in less than 20 years we shall fand ^ 
personal effort of the mighty Aiirunpebe diieoted 
to reduce Beriid Naik of Wakinkerah. 

Azim Shah and Gliaiiee-ud-deen, at the 
same time that the other detachments were sent 
off, marched against Adonee, still in poossession 
of Musaood Khan, formerly regent of Boepapoor. 
Considering resistance as altogether hopeless 
Musaood Khan resigned Ms possessions, but 
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degree of power. The regular amount allowed 
Mm for the maintenance of the district 
establishment was about 25 per cent, of the 
goyernment collections. The duties of the Dewan 
were entirely of a civil nature, and ho was 
intrusted with the collection of the revenue, 
whether of the exchequer, or on account of a 
Jagheerdar. The Moghul commanders who 
received what wore called Jagheers from the 
newly-acquired territories of Hyderabad and Eeeja- 
poor, seldom had lands permanently made over 
similar to the tenure by which the Mahratta 
Munsubdars held their possessions ; the usual 
practice \vas, to grant assignments, for a term of 
years, on specified districts for the support of their 
troops. Thus the Eoujdars were more on the foot- 
ing of feudatories than the Jagheerdars. The 
Eoujdars, in conjunction with the dewan, farmed 
out the districts to the Deshmookhs or Hessayes, 
and the Dewan realized the amount from them. 
There were commonly several Eoujdars in each 
Soobeh. The Moghul conquests in the Deccan, 
which has formerly consisted of four boobehs, 
now, with the addtion of Beejapoor and 
Golcondah, were formed into six. 

During the rapid progress of Aurungzebe’s 
conquests, the personal inactivity of Sumbhajee 
is ascribed, by the Mahratta writers, to the 
effects of the incantations of the magician 
Kuloosha. The fact appears to have been, that 
Sumbhajee’s habits had become abandoned, and 
he was generally lost in the stupor or derangement 
occasioned by a brutal excitement of the senses. 
He still might be roused to temporary activity ; , 
but, although many of ths father’s officers, 
besides the few who were employed, were well 
qualified to assist at this crisis, they were 
deterred from acting by the jealousy of Kuloosha, 
or the violence of his master.^ 


* Mahratta MSS. 
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Tiie Maliratta Miiiisubdai’s, who had been in 
the service of Beejapoor after the fall of the 
capital, sent professions of duty to the emperor, 
but they showed no readiness to join his standard.^ 
Shirzee Khan was, as we have seen, detached for 
the purpose of attacking* * * § Sumbhajee’s possessions, 
and the Mmisulidars alluded to, were ordered to co- 
operate, but it is not ascertained that they joined 
him. Shirzee Khan, after penetrating as far as 
Wace, was attacked and defeated by Huml)ecr 
Ilao, the Senaputtee, a victory dearly ])iirchased by 
the loss of Hiimheer Kao who was mortally 
wounded on the occasion, t The advantage which 
the Malirattas had gained, was not neglected in 
consequence of this misfortune, several of their 
detachments pushed forward, and occupied a great 
part of the open country towards Beejapoor. 
Parties of Maliratta horse made their appearance 
at Golcondah during the siege | of that place, but 
they acted with no vigour, and scarcely caused any 
interruption to the operations. The most import- 
ant diversion which Sumhhajee attempted, was hy 
sending off a detachment to the Carnatic under 
the orders of Kessoo Punt Pingley, the late 
Pcishwa’s brother, with Suntajee Ghoropuray as 
his second-in-command, § 

The preconcerted plan was to unite with 
Hurjee Baja Mahareck, and their ultimate design, 
the occupation of the districts in the upper Car- 
natic, which had been the jagheer of Shahjee, and 
were still held hy Yeiikajee, from whom Sumbha- 
jee had received neither share nor tribute since his 
accession. But on the arrival of the army at 
Ginjee, disputes and jealousies arose between 


* Original letters in the possession of different families, 

t Mahratfca MSS, 

t Khafee Khan. 

§ Mahratta MSS. Such of my readers as are familiar with Mahratta 
names, will have some diffioulty to indentify Kessoo Punt Pingley, with Mr. 
Orme’sKeisswa Puntolo, whioh is, it seems, the mode of pronouncing tha 
name by the natives of the Coromandel coast. 
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to reliiiqiiisli these new acquisitions and retire 
to the protection of their forts on each side of 
the Paliar.* 

Ouscotta, another of the oldest Mahratta 
possessions in the Carnatic, was this year wrested 
from Venkajee by the Itaja of Mysore, which 
might have easily been prevented by the aid 
of Siimhhajee’s troops, but where Mahrattas 
have hereditary disputes, they can seldom he 
induced to set them aside, even in behalf of their 
common interests. 

Their power in the Cornatic was rapidly 
declining, and if their strength in Maharashtra 
had not depended on causes altogether dilferent 
from anything consolidated or regular, Aurmigzehe’s 
plans of conquest would not have proved visionary, 
and the Mahratta name must have speedily sunk 
into its former obscurity. 

Sumhliajec had become completely careless 
of all general business, he spent his time 
between Panalla and Vishalgurli, or at a favoure 
house and garden in Sungumesliwur. The only 
plan on which he seems to have been particularly 
intent in his present state of imbecility, was 
connected with his early success, and during his 
lucid intervals he was planning the capture of Goa, 
hut failure attended all his intrigues. The whole 
power \vas in the hands of Kuloosha, and the time 
of the minister seems to have been more occupied 
in managing his master’s humours, than in 
attending to the important business of the state. 
Prince Mohummud Akher, whoso advice and 
intelligence had been of service to Sumbhajee, 
becainc disgusted with his situation, and after 
the fall of Beejapoor, finding he had ^nothing 
to hope and much to fear, by remaining longer 
in India, obtained Sumbbajee’s permission, hired 


* Orme. 
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Aurungzelie possessed great military strentgli, 
and pecuniary resource ; lie also had considerable 
local knowledgej and in the first instance, the 
same power of confirming or withholding here- 
ditary rights, as his predecessors in concpiest. 
Titles, Munsu])s, and Jagheers were fretpiently 
bestowed, and still more frequently promised, with 
a liberality greater than any former conqueror had 
shown ; but presumption, j ealousy, and bigotry 
soon deprived him of many of those advantage. 
He was not fully aware of the strength or the 
nature of predatory power, and instead of crushing 
it by the aid of the estal)lished governments, he 
pulled down those constituted authorities witlioiit 
replacing them ; he involved liimself with enemies 
on every side ; he discharged the solddiery, rvliom, 
in addition to his own troops, he could not maintain 
and thus sent armies into the field against himself. 
He supposed that he was not only acquainted with 
the details of arrangements necessary in a newly- 
conquered country, but capable of superintending 
them ; he placed little confidence in his agents, 
whilst he, at the same time, employed Mahomedans 
in all situations, to fill which, in many instances, 
policy and humanity alike dictated the selection of 
Hindoos. The confusion and disorder which ensued 
could not be tranquillized by the emperor’s fancied 
wisdom, or the flattery and praises of his court and 
countrymen. The Mahrattas, more especially the 
Bramins, are not a people so easily dazzled as the 
Mahomedans, and in the course of a very short 
time, they began to discover the weakness of the 
Moghuls. 

The pow^erful Mankurees,* Duflay, Ghatgay, 
Manay, ^s^imbalkur, &c., during the siege of Beeja- 

* Mankuroe literally meanH a great man. It waft originally, as above 
used, the name by which those Mahrattas who had been munsubdars under 
the old Mahomodan monarchies in the Deccan were, and still are distin- 
guished. Latterly, however, it was assumed by every Mahratta at the head 
of a body of horse, who could boast of being a vmhinder. Man-pan, or rights 
and privileges, are words in the mouth of every wntnnder ; and these rights 
and privileges, which, from the manner in which they are talked of and 
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seciire; and tlieir followers, under the general 
name of Mahrattas, were ravaging some other part 
ol the country. 

The Moghul officers who had Jagheer assign" 
ments ill the Beccaii, soon found that they could 
r<aise very little revenue; their corruption was 
increased by poverty, and the olfenders who had, 
in the first instance, plundered their districts hy 
purchasing the connivance of the Foujdars, lirilicd 
the Jaglieerdars at court with a ]_)ari. of the pillage. 

The hereditary rights, and the family feuds 
which had been liefore usefiilly applied as an ins- 
trument of government, now hecame, in the 
general confusion of this period, a great cause of 
increasing disorder. The intricate nature of some 
of the iierediinry claims in dispute, and the 
ingenuity of Bramins, who were always the 
managers, made every case so pdaiisihle that the 
officers of government found little difficulty in 
excusing, or at least palliating many acts of gross 
injustice, to which they scandalously lent them- 
selves. Thus, the rightful ownei's had often good 
reason for complaint; they ahsonted themselves 
with their troops, joined the plunderers, and when 
induced or compelled to come in, they boldly 
justified their behaviour hy the injustice they had 
suffered. 

"When an hereditary office was forfeited, or 
became vacant in any way, the Moghul govern- 
ment selected a candidate on whom it was confer- 
red ; hut the established premium of the exche- 
quer was upwards of six and a half years’ purchase, 
or precisely 051 per cent, on one year’s emolu- 
ments, one-fourth of which was made payable at 
the time of delivering the deeds, and the remainder 
by instalments ; but besides this tax, an infinite 
number of fees and perquisities were exacted by 
the clerks, all which lent encouragement to confis- 
cations and new appointments. The emperor 
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About this period the attention of the emperor 
was attracted to the English, and in cons<‘(pi(‘nee 
of piracies which began to he committed ])y indivi- 
duals, several of the factories belonging to tlie liasl 
India Company were seized. This was no nn- 
common measure for Aurungzehe to adopt wlien 
any of the Moghul ships were taken, and he more 
than once threw the president at Surat into cmi- 
tinement. On the present occasion the S(‘e(h.H^ u'as 
ordered to drive them from lloml)ay. Yakool 
Khan made a descent upon the island, and posses- 
sed himself of Atazagon, Sion, and ]Mahim, ])ut 
could make no impression on the fort. The atiack, 
however, continued, until the English appeased 
Aurungzehe, by the usual expedients of bribes to 
the courtiers, and the humblest sidnnission. Tlie 
Seedee quitted the island, after he had remained 
upon it nearly a year. 

After the emperor’s arrival at Aukloop plun- 
dering parties of Alahrattas were frequently heard 
of, but intelligence was received that one very 
large body had appeared near Hassuck, where the 
Aloghul troops in the neighbourhood were not 
sufficient to oppose them. The Prince Azim Shah 
was detached with an army to that quarter ; a con- 
siderable force under Yeatikad Khan, the son of 
Aurungzehe’ s prime minister, Assud Khan, was 
ordered to prepare for the invasion of the Concan ; 
and Tukurrib Khan, an active partisan, who had 
been a distinguished officer under the unfortunate 
Abou Hoossein, was sent with a detachment into 
the district of Kolapoor, of which he wvas also 
appointed Eoujdar. The Moghul troops were in 
possession of the open country in that quarter, but 
the Mahrattas still occupied Panalla with a strong 
garrison. Tukurrib Khan having on his arrival 


Khan describee it as oommenoing by a slight swelling wnder the ear, the arm- 
pit, or groin, attended with inflamed eyes, and severe fever. It generally 
proved fatal in a few hours, and those who did recover, became wholly or 
partially deaf or blind. 
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akcn pains to inform Mmself of everything in liis 
leighbourhood, hearing that Siimbha 3 ee spent his 
ime at Siingnmcshwnr, entirely off his guard, 
jonceived the bold project of seizing his person. 

Having procured correct intelligence, and 
Tuides well acciuainted with the Ghants and the 
Intricate Avindings of the ronte, he chose a few 
active infantry, and a small part5;_ of horee, wit^^ 
whicli, accompanied by his son, IMilas Khan, he 
sot off from Kolapoor in prosecution of Ins enter- 
prize. He Avas close upon Sungumeshwiir before 
he AA^as discovered, and Avhen, at last, Sumbhajee s 
Jasooscs ran to him with the intelligence, ho was 
found intoxicated, and told them he would cut 
thoir noses off if they dared to bring such insultmg 
stories about the approach of Musulmans to him. 

Ikhlass Khan had given little time for warn- 
ing ; ho dashed on at the head of a small party, 
entered the gate of the Gurhee before the Mah- 
rattas could close it, cut down all who opposed 
him, and thus secured an entrance to his 

Most of Sumhhajee’s folloAvers saved them- 
selves hy a pricipitate flight; the few that 
mnained, at the head of Avhom Avas Kuloosha, 
endeavoured to defend their master, but Kuloosha 
being Avounded by an arrow, they were sji^eedily 
overpowered, and Sumhhajee, although le 
attempted disguise, Avas discovered by some 
valuable ornaments on his pei;son, of which he had 
not time or presence of mind to uivcst himsell. 

TCnlnnshathere Aimre 21i persons taken Avim 


sumbhajEje takek. 
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cantoned at Tolapooi^t at the junction of the 
Iiidoorance riYei*, 10 miles north-east of Poona. 

jSTo effort was made to rescue Suinhhajee ; the 
measures of his fovourite, added to his own mis- 
conduct, had rendered them both deservedly odious 
to the generality of his subjects ; and even had his 
army been disposed to undertake any enterprize in 
his favour, its loose and disordered state would 
probably have prevented the attempt. 

On the arrival of the prisoners in the 
neighbourhood of the imperial camp, they were 
bound and exalted upon camels; Sumbhajeo was 
deprived of his turban drums and all sorts of 
noisy music sounded before him, and countless 
thousands flocked on all sides to see his entry into 
the camp. The prisoners were exhibited before 
Aurungzebe, and afterwards ordered into confine- 
ment, previous to tbeir final sentence. 

Some of the Moghul nobility suggested the 
propriety of sparing the life of Sumbhajee, as a 
means of inducing bis troops to surrender the 
forts; and Anrungzebe also, with this view, 
perhaps, did intend to spare him conditionally. 
But Sumbhajee, roused to a sense of bis situation, 
stung with shame and remorse, expected and 
wished for nothing but death, and made use of 
every epithet of abuse to induce some rash soldier 
to kill him. 'When in this frame of mind, 
Aurimgzcbe sent a message offering him life on 
condition of bis becoming a Mussulman. “ Tell 
the emperor,” said Sumbhajeo, “ that if he will 
give me his daughter I will become a Mussulman,” 
and concluded bis reply by an invective on the 
prophet. 


* This village, originally called Nagurgaon, is said to havs been named 
Tolapoor, or the place of weighing, in order to oommemorate Shahjee’a plan 
of weighing Morar Punt’s elephant, by placing him on a boat, marking the 
draught of water, removing the elephant, replacing his weight with stones, 
and weighing them. An anoodoto preserved in every Mahratta account of 
him, and recorded by Colonel Wilks. : 
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CHAPTER XL 

FROM A. D. 1689 TO A. D. 1707. 

Maja 'Ram , — 'Meeting of the princi^pal Mahratta 
leaders at Raigurh. — Raja Ram declared regent ^ 
duriyiy the minority of Sumhhajee‘s son . — 
Important consultations^ in which Rrillhad 
Neerajee takes a conspicuous paid. — Siege and 
capture of Raigurh. — The son and tvklow of 
Sumhhajee taken. — Merich and Ranalla taken . — 
Raja Ram flees to Ginjee — narrowly escapes, 
being intercepted — establishes the form of the 
court of Sivajee — creates the rank of Rritee 
Needhee. — Suntajee Ghorepuray and Jdlnmnajee 
Jadoio sent back to Maharashtra. — Raja Ram 
ascends the throne. — Zoolfikar Khan sent against 
Ginjee. — Siege delayed. — Aspect of affairs in 
the Deccan. — Rroceedings of Ramchundur Runt. 
— Origin of ghas-dana. — Rajgurh and Ranalla 
retaken. — Rroceedings of Suntajee and Dhumia- 
jee — and of Aurungsebe. — Ginjee invested . — 
Supersession of Zoolfikar Khan, by the arrival of 
Kaum Bukhsh. — Jealousies to which it gives rise. 
— Ammngzehe fixes his pr'mcipal cantonment at 
Brimhapooree. — Rorkiguese and Knglish . — 

Suntajee and Dhunnajee repair to the Garnatic 
— attack the Moghuls loith great success — a truce 
— dissolved by the emperor. — Siege of Ginjee 
renewed. — Kasim Khan, with several other 
officers, compelled by Suntajee to surrender, to- 
gether with their troops. — Himmid Khan dffeat- 
ed and slain. — Siege of Ginjee pressed. — Raja 
Ram is permitted to escape. — Ginjee taken . — > 
Dissensions amongst the Mahr alias, which in- 
crease in oonseguence of the death of the Rritee 
Needhee. — A sedition obliges Suntajee Ghore- 
puray to flee from his own troops, — Satara be- 
comes the seat of the Mahratta govm'wment . — 
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Ram had the free use of the fort, and upon the 
death of his first wife, Siimhhajee married him to 
two others, the one named Tara Bye, the other 
Raj is Bye; the former of the family of Mohitey, 
the latter a daughter of Ghatgay of Oagul. Raja 
Ram lived on terms of friendship with Yessoo Bye, 
the legitimate wife of Sumhhajee, who, with her 
son Sivajee, resided in Raigurh. 

On the news of Sumbhajee’s death, the prin- 
cipal Mahratta leaders repaired to Raigurh, when 
it was determined, in consultation with Yessoo 
Bye, that Raja Ram should he declared regent, 
during the minority of Sivajee, afterwards known 
by the name of Shao, and who was then entering 
his sixth year. At this council the principal 
people, besides the parties mentioned, were 
Jenardin Punt Hunwuntay, PriRhad Neerajee, the 
son of the late Nyadeish Purdhan, Ramchundnr 
Punt Bowreekur, Khundoo Bullal Ohitnees, 
Mahadajee Naik Pansumhul, Suntajee Ghorepuray, 
Dhunnajee Jadow, and Khundee Rao Dhabaray. 

Priilhad Neerajee, with that ascendancy 
which superior minds acquire in times of real 
difficulty, took the lead in the consultations of this 
important assembly. They planned their measures 
with wisdom, unanimity, and firmness. They 
took a full view of the power, and the preparations 
of Aurungzebe. They calculated their means of 
resistance, and saw, without dismay, a public 
treasury exhausted, the laxity of all discipline, the 
unprovided state of the forts, and even the pro- 
bability of their being reduced. Their first 
endeavours, therefore, were directed to lay in 
provisions in the forts, and to keep the garrisons as 
complete as possible. The regulation of Sivajee, 
which gave the troops composing the garrisons, a 
perpetual and hereditary subsistence from lands 
dependant on the forts, was of infinite importance 
at this period. Orders were immediately issued to 
preserve these institutions carefully ; and the com- 
Vol. I. 38. 
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ot' the fort was principally ascribed* to his exer- 
tions. Peesal accompanied Yeatikad Khan, and 
the Seedee had several of his ancient possessions 
restored to him. 

The widow of Sumbhajee and her son, Sivajee 
fell into the hands of Yeatikad Khan; they were 
conveyed to camp, where the Khan was received 
with particular distinction, and honoured with 
the title of Zoolfikar Khan. Yessoo Bye and her 
son found a friend in Begum Sahib, the daughter 
of Aurungzebe, and the emperor himself became 
partial to the boy, whom he named Sahoo, an 
appellation which pronouncing it Shao, he ever 
after chose to retain. 

After the capture of Baigurh, detachments 
from the grand army advanced to Merich and 
Panalla, which were surrendered to the Moghuls, 
and Raja Ram was now advised to make good 
his way to Ginjee as soon as possible, before his 
plan of retiring there should be suspected. As 
preliminary arrangements, he had, by the advice 
of Prillhad Neerajeo, adopted the precaution of 
appointing Nceloo Punt Moreishwur to his 
father’s situation of Peishwa; a measure which 
secured Ginjee in his interests. The command of 
Yishalgurh, Rangna, and all the forts, with full 
and complete powers of government in the old 
provinces, was confided to Ramchundur Punt 
Bowreekur, with the tittle of Hookmut-punah, 
Under him was placed Pureshram Trimbuch, a 
Bramin, who, from the humble situation of here- 
ditary Koolkurnce of Kinneye, had brought 
himself into notice, and had given proofs of in- 
telligence and spirit. Seedojee Goojur, dignified 
with the title of Surkheil, was intrusted with the 
general command of the fleet, the superintendence 
of the maritime ports, and the defence of the 
coast. His second in command was a Mahratta, 
named Kanhojee Angria,. whose father, Tookajee 
Angria, had early distinguished himself in Sivajee’s 
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tlieir inclinations to that end. 

A/Tnhadaiee Naik Pansnmbnl, an old man who 
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therbt SUpuSaldlSl their friends, 

lre?tol, and conLotiois should join the Bhugwa 

Jonda* wherever it might appear. 

After showing himself in his different forts, 
ioined his confidential friemls at 
Tlanc'na ready to prepare for flight. Having 
toSd Semselves^as Lingait Banians they 
Jlo^ceeded to Soonda, and thence across the coun- 
try, towards the opposite 

Pa a Bam on this occasion consisted of 26 persons, 
Sid amr^st them are found the names of Prillhacl 
Neeraiee, Suntajee Ghorepnray, Bhi^ajee Jadow, 
and laundee Bao Dhabaray. Although the 

Xn was well concerted, Anrungzebe got intelli- 
gence of the Baja’s flight, and immediate orders 
were sent to lUsim Khan, Bon]dar m the Boeja- 
Tot Carnatic, to intercept him. Simflar orders 
were transmitted by Kasim Khan to inends, 
and Baja Bam was in great 3 eopardy in the ^01^1 
hourhood of Bangalore, where the slight ciroum- 
stoco of having his feet washed by a servant, 
attracted attention. The waij observation 
of Khimdoo Bullal discovered that there was a 

military feeling along with it. 
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plan for arresting the whole party, and to dis- 
appoint the scheme, Khundoo Bnllal, with the 
majority of the party, remained cooldng their 
victuals, whilst Raja Ram, Sontajee Ghorepuray, 
and Dhunnajee Jadow went off by one route, and 
Prillhad Neerajee with Khundee Rao Dhabaray 
travelled by another. 

Khundoo Bnllal and his companions were 
taken, as had been foreseen : they were examined, 
confined, and beaten to extort confession, but on 
their firmly persisting in a preconcerted story, 
and denying all knowledge of any fugitives from 
Maharashtra, they were released, and finally joined 
Raja Ram, who, wfith the others, had reached 
Ginjee in safety. 

The first news they heard from Maharashtra, 
was the death of Mahadajee Naik, the Senaputtee : 
this event, although it disconcerted their mea- 
sures for the time, was fortunate for the Mahratta 
cause, as it brought Suntajee Ghorepuray into 
immediate power, an officer of much greater 
ability and enterprize. 

The primary care of Raja Ram was to esta- 
blish a court on the plan of his father, which, 
though at first little more than nominal, was of 
much importance in giving consequence to his 
party. 

The Purdhans now appointed were as fol- 
low : 1st, Keeloo Punt Moreishwur, Peishwa; 
2nd, Jenardin Punt Hunwuntay, Amat ; 3rd, 
Shunkrajee Mulhar, Suchew; 4th, Ramchundur 
Trimbuch Poonday, Muntree ; 5th, Suntajee 
Ghorepuray, Senaputtee ; 6th, Mahadajee Guda- 
dhur, Somunt; 7th, Keerajee Rowjee, Nyadoish ; 
8th, Sreekuracharya, Pundit Rao. 

The appointment of Peishwa having been 
previously filled, and Prillhad Keerajee continuing 
the soul of their cause, a new rank was instituted 
which raised him above the Purdhans, by the title 
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ot PrUee Needliee, Hterally_ mcaiaiiig the likeness 
or renrosontative of the Baja himselt. Although 
Prillhad Neerajee was fond of titles and show, a 
taste which he probably acquired when envoy on 
the part of Sivajee at the court of Goloondah, the 
dignity conferred upon liim was entirely Hnsoii- 
cited. Suntajee Ghorepuray, now the ^ oldest 
representative of the Kapsee family, besides the 
rank of Senapnttee, was further dignified with 
some additions to his hereditary titles, and styled 
Hindoo Hao Mumlukut-Mudar. He was also 
intrusted with a new standard called the ^uree 
l?uika, or Golden Pennon ; and in imitation ot the 
imperial officers of the highest rank, he was 
authorized to heat the nohid or large druin, and 
assume various other insignia. Dhunnajee Jadow 
o’ot the title of Jcysing Rao, and in consequence 
of the* demise of Mahadajee Naik, both Suntajee 
and Hhunnajee were sent back to Maharashtra 
“ to collect men and plunder the Moghuls.”^ 

Raja Rani was formally seated on the 
throne, t and the new court began to exercise 
all the forms of government. Gold bangles, 
clothes, shawls, and letters announcing the 
event, were secretly foiuvarded., and pompously 
])resented to all the principal Hindoos throughout 
Maharashtra, t and what is very remarkable, 
Eiiams, Jagheers, &c. in the Mahratta country, 
then in actual possession of the Moghuls, and 
places which never had belonged to his predeces- 
sors were profusely bestowed, but few of them 
wore confLrmed§ by Raja Ram, or Shao, after 
they had obtained control over the territory 

*Mabratta MSS. . n.i n i j 

t Some of the Mahrattas, ioalous of tbo right of tho eblor branch, do 
not admit that Raja Earn ever sat on the throne. They say that he sat on 
the Gadee, or cushion, merely as regent, holding pie powers of the state m 
trust for his nephew, Shao, then a prisoner in the Moghul camp. 

I Mahratta MSS., Khafee, Khan ,, , , . r nr i 

S In the course of ipy official duties after tho late ooiiqiiost of Maha- 
rashtra, I have had some of these very deeds, which neither liaja Ram, nor 
any of his euooessors admitted, presented, in hopes that they would bo re- 
cognised by the British government. 
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wliicli tlie E-aja thus pretended to alienate. 
Unsubstantial, however, as such gifts were, they 
had tlie effect of strengthening his cause, of 
keeping alive an interest in it, and of drawing 
numbers of persons to Ginjee. 

Aurungzebe, as soon as he heard of these 
proceedings, detached Zoolfikar 
A. D. 1691 Khan with a large army into 

the Carnatic, vainly hoping that he would 
be able to strike off this last head of the 
Mahratta power; but the hydra had lost none 
of its vigour ; parties under the name of 
Mahrattas, though they may have been discharged 
horsemen from Beejapoor and Golcondah, were 
tliis season plundering at Nassuck, Bheer, and 
Beder at the same time ; whilst hundreds of 
horse, that had shared in the campaigns of 
Sivajee, were flocking to Suntajee Ghorepuray 
and Dhunnajee Jadow, the oldest and most 
popular leaders among them. The want ot* 
funds was greatly felt by Suntajee in his attempts 
to organize a force on the old system, which he 
never was able fully to effect, but Earachundur 
Punt gave him every aid in his power. 

In the exjiosed state of the Payeen Ghaut, 
as Prillhad Nccrajee considci’ed that Suntajee 
and Dhunnajee could give more effectual aid 
to Ginjee by remaining in Maharashtra, he 
engaged a Mahomedan officer, formerly in the 
service of Beejapoor, to attempt some opposition 
on the approach of the Moghuls. The attempt 
was made, although unsuccessfully, and the 
officer in question afterwards joined the Moghuls. 

In Zoolfikar Khan’s army there were a 
number of Mahrattas, both in the cavalry 
and infantry. In the latter were the same 
body of Mawulees that had assisted in the 

* Mahratta. MSS. 
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capture of Kaigurh,* and 

there were two of the relations of Ita^a ivam, 
Gunnaiee and Ranooiee Sirkay, who 
deserted to the Moghuls when Aiinaaee Datto 
was executed, had attained commands, and were 
estcomed good officers. The 

the Zoolftkar Khan m this army, was Daooil 
Khan Puimee.t a Deccan officer of some repute, 
but notoriously addicted to drinking. The fort 
of Ginioe consists of several contiguous lulls, 
stronMy fortified, and is many miles in 
ch-ciimforonce. The Moghuls never considered 
an army capable to undertake a regular siege, 
uhess sWently large to surround the_ place 
invested, and completely obstruct communication 
Zoolftkar Khan, finding his force madequate 
for this purpose, after he had commenced some 
works, represented that a re-intorcemeirt wa 
necessary and until it should arrive, he le t 
a detachment at Giniee, and 
expedition to the southward, where he levied 
contributions both from Rajas of Tanjore an 
Trichinopoly. 

But this requisition for troops was not 
diatcly eornphed with ; the Deccan was far liora 
being^n that state which made it easy lor Aurunp- 
zebe1;o spare large re-inforoements, without runniij„ 
W risk of having the w'hole country ma ^itc 
Sf insurrection. The depredations of the ISaik 
of Wakinkerah had become so troublesome, that 
an army, under the Prince Kaum Bukhsh and 
Roh Oolla Khan, was ordered to^ destroy his town , 
but they were obliged to besiege it, and came 

Waee, during the eaUy P rt j now in possession of the 

a very authentic and use ui Mawalee eommander, came 

Hindoo dSS the siage of Ginjoe, but failing afterwards m 

to wMSto ot the Nabob ot Kuruoal. 
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ill-prepared to overcome the defence which was 
maintained against them.^ 

Eamchnndur Punt was as useful in Maha- 
rashtra, as the Pritee Needhee at 
A- D. 1692. Ginjee ; he had an excellent second 
in Pureshram Trimhiick, who used great exertions 
in restoring the arrangements of the forts, and 
giving spirit and zeal to the garrisons. Ram- 
chundiir moved from place to place, but fixed his 
principal residence at Satara, whei’e by the aid of 
his head carcoon, Shunlcrajee Narain Gaudekur, 
he not only attended to every military disposition, 
but regulated the revenue, and established 
some order in the country. He had raised 
troops of his own, and had cut off several 
straggling parties of the Moghuls, before 
Suntajee and Dhunnajee returned; but when 
they joined him, Ramchundur proposed a plan 
for surprising the Poujdar at Waee, to which 
Suntajee, greatly pleased, t immediately consented, 
took the Poujdar with all his troops prisoners, and 
established a Mahratta thanna in the place. The 
mere presence of Suntajee and Dhunnajee 
animated Ramchundur’s followers, and he incited 
his commanders to follow their example. He sent 
them out to make their established collections, as 
the Chouth and Surdeshmookhee were termed, from 
the Moghul territory ; and as they became encour- 
aged by success, his officers added a third contri- 
bution, for themselves, under the head of Ohas-dana 
or forage-money. In this manner a distinct army 
was raised, of which the principal leaders were 
Powar, Thorat and Atowlay. The commanders 
received honorary presents and rewards from 
court, the title of Wiswas Rao was conferred on 
Powar, Dinker Rao on Thorat, and Shumsher 
Buhadur on Atowlay. Ramchundur was parti- 

* Khafeo Khan, and Soott’s Deeean. 

t It is not known what was the stratagftm proposed whi<di pleased 
Snntaiee so much, and wbiob he executed so successfully. 
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cularlT partial to tlio Mahratta dhnnrjurs, or 
shepherds, a great number of whom served among 
t tops’, and many of ihe ancestors of hose who 
afterwards became groat chiefs in the uupiio, 
began their career under Bamohuiidiir 1 imt. 

Shunkrajec Narain, hitherto known as an able 
carcoon, had received charge of the Waee ^stiic , 
and had retaken Rajgnidi, which after t^ tail oi 
Kaio'iirh, had been surrendered to the lIo„hLils. 

A still more important service was performed by 
Pureshrain Trimbiick, who surprised and rotoo s 
Paiialla. 

Suntaiee headed another attack on the 
iVioo’hul officer stationed near Merich, against 
whom he was as successful as at 'VVaee, and 

Uamchundur, in consequence by virtue of the 

T30wers vested in him, gave him a grant ot tiie 
Peshmookhee of Mericli. As soon as Sunta3ee 
nnd Bhunnaice had collected a sufficient body ot 
troops mindful of their object of effecting a 
diversion in favour of Ginjee, they made their 
appearance on the banks of the Godavery, whicli 
was the only part of the country, where scarcity, 
from one cause or other, did not prevail. They 
there plundered and destroyed every thing, _ and cut 
off several of the Moghul convoys coming from 
Ilindoostan. Parties were soon sent against them ; 
hut Aurungzche found that he had not or- 
dinary freebooters to suppress ; instead ot 
ffeein"^ from his detachments, they defeated 
three ° of them successively, took the ^ com- 
mander each time prisoner, and, according to 
a rule invariably observed by Suntajec, exacted a 
laro-e ransom before they would grant their release. 
This system was according to Sivajee’s general 
rule hut contrary to his practice; for he took a 
pride in releasing great men, although he always 
liiade what- he could by the middling class ot 
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prisoners. Suntajee conformed to Sivajee’s disci- 
pline as far as was practicable, and was particular 
in obtaining security for tbe good conduct of Ms 
followers, always preferring Maliratta Wutundars 
to any other class of men. Dbunnajee Jadow was 
not so strict nor so good an officer as Snntajee, but 
be was a more popular leader.* 

Whilst they were thus spreading their 
A D 1693 ravages to the northward, 

Aurungzebe shifted his encamp- 
ment on the banks of the Beema, apparently un- 
decided with respect to his future operations. He 
at last resolved to support Zoolfikar Khan, and, at 
all events, reduce Ginjee. The Prince Kaiim 
Bukhsh, under the guidance of the prime minister, 
Assud Khan, was destined for the service. He was 
directed to leave Boh Oolla Khan at Waldnkerah, 
the seige of which was afterwards abandoned, and 
move on the route to Ginjee, where he was soon 
joined by Assud Khan with a large army. On 
approaching the Payeen Ghaut parties of horse 
made their appearance, and by skirmishing delayed 
their advance, but they finally sat down before the 
place and invested it, 

Zoolfikar Khan, on being deprived of the 
A D 1694 command by the arrival of the 

prince, exceedingly mortified, and 
even Assud Khan, after the late success of his son 
at Baigurh, considered the superscession unjust on 
the part of the emperor, particularly as it was 
well knoAvn that it had been brought about by 
Joudpooree,t the prince’s mother, and the favour- 
ite wife of Aurungzebe. 

The Mahratta ministers, who, like all Brainins, 
arc ever on the watch for such opportunities, 


* Maliratta MSS., partly confirmed by Kbafee Khan and Scott’s Docoan. 

1 1 had fallen into the mistake of my predecessors, by writing the name 
Oudepooree ; but I learn from my friend Major Tod, the best authority for 
information respecting the Eajpoots, that she was not a princess of Oude- 
poor, but of Kishengurh, a minor division of Joudpoor ; and that the najne, 
by which she was known was Joudpooree. 
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speedily turned tn'^CSgl 

price’s tneasuie^^wMchke^diM^^^^ 

h4s6lf.K’p«P^rinS the besieged to counteract 

eTery intended operation. ^ xi f 

The emueror, probably ooncemng that his 
army Lst dJaw the Mahrattas ®°"thwa^^n jed 

The ntWd, and 

contributions as far east as Shdap • ^ ° ^ 

>11 <4 feint unsuccessiul, 

Ms^mmeldy host to Brinihapooree on t^e 
below Punderpoor, where he established p^ 

SM^cturTf a^^^om t^o^’the operations 
the affairs of his empire, were 

directed for several years.J ^ , i u n 

The Portuffuese about this time bad fallen 
under bis displeasure, and war was 
A. H. 1695. ^Q,^edL against them in every part 
where they bad settlements in India. ^ Great 

cruelties were exercised on tiie “^hmu 

tants subiect to that nation in the nortnoi-*^ 
Goncan § but numbers found an asyi™ m then 
forts of Bamaun and Bassein ; at last, the Moghiff 
courtiers, bribed by the viceroy 

theadvantage of making peace with ; S ’ 

for the purpose of procuring cannon iii oidu 
to reduce Mahratta forts ; a sure way to 

Lrry their point, as the emperor’s ago and imbecility 
SILomL pparent, and to fl atter JnsJavo^e 

* Mubratta. MSS. 

I f S“lftCbabrof 

a.e SStoS -a .luto Oonoan to the Oonoan acth anh 

south of Bombay. 
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scheme rendered even the wily Aurungzcho, the 
dupe of that despicable deceit and artifice, which 
ho had all his life practised on others. A like 
means was used to pacify him with regard to 
the English. The ravages of the pirates continued ; 
and as the Moghuls always concluded that one 
or both the English East India Companies were 
engaged in these depredations, the eznperor, 
although a considerable revenue was derived from 
the customs on their trade, would have driven 
them from the coast, had they not been protected 
by the fort of Bombay, which, de- 
A. D. 1696. fended by their artillery, was con- 
sidered impregnable. One capture, that of the 
Gunj Suwaee, the largest of the Moghul ships, pro- 
ceeding from Surat to Mocha with many pilgrims 
as passengers, gave particular offence, and 
occasioned the seizure of the chief at Surat, with 
several other Englishmen, who were imprisoned for 
a considerable period until the affair was adjusted. 

In the meantime, years had been already 
wasted before Ginjee. Suntajee Ghorepuray, after 
committing great havoc, and defeating or eluding 
all that were opposed to him in Maharashtra, left 
two active ofdcers, Bursojee Ehonslay, * and ITybut 
Bao Nimbalkur, both of whom had served under 
Sivajee, to give spirit to the Mahrattas in Gung- 
thuree and Berar. With an army of upwards of 
20,000 horse, Suntajee passed to the west of the 
grand camp by the Satara road, pushed on towards 
the Carnatic, and as soon as he got within a certain 
distance of Ginjee, detached about one-third of his 
troops, under Dhuimajoo Jadow, who, making rapid 
marches, brought the first news of his approach, by 
attacking some of the Moghul posts in the neigh- 
bourhood of the fort. Orders were immediately 


* Ho was originally a oommon sillidar, and a Tvutundar of the village 'of 
Dewoor, near Satara, where ho was born. This person was the ancestor of 
the Bajas of Nagpoor. In one raannsoript, ho is said to have been a native of 
the village of Hingmiberdee, near Poona. 
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issued to the different smaU divisions to concen- 
trate and form larger bodies to the laglit l^tt 

but the Moghuls, always slow to obey, were not 
aware of the activity of the horse that now 
attached them, whilst Dhunnajee, assisted both by 
troops and signals from the fort, cut m upon them 
and did great execution before the manoeuvre 
ordered could be executed.^ ^ ^ 

Suntaiee Grborepuray, witb less baste, brought 
on the main body of Mahrattas Upon In? arrival 
at Covrepauk, be was opposed by the loujdar, An 
Murdan Khan, with a considerable army, but the 
Eouidar was speedily routed, the whole of his bag- 
gage and camp-equipage plundered, and he hm- 
sclf on his flight towards the camp at b-mjee, 
was overtaken, made prisoner, and released for a 
high ransom. 

The victorious Mahrattas, with their usual 

activity when successful, beat in the Moghul out- 
posts in every direction ; destroyed their foragers, 
and so completely cut off their communications, 
that neither supplies nor intelligence could reach 
them. Reports of the emperors illness and death 
were industriously circulated by the Mahrattas, 
who then made overtures to Kaum Buksh, and 
proposed to make him emperor. The prince either 
listened to their proposals, or, at all events^, Assud 
Khan, and his son, affected to believe that he did, 
and they determined on placing him under 
restraint. The Mahrattas, apprized of what was 
o’oiiig forward, taking advantage of the bustle and 
dissension which the circumstance naturally 
created in the Moghul camp, attacked and harassed 
them with additional vigour. The personal troops 
of Kaum Bukhsh refused to fight, all became 
alarm and uproar ; at last the Moghuls burst their 
cannon, abandoned their batteries, and ivcre in 

turn besieged in their lines. 

^ Scott’s Deocan, Khafee Khan, Mabratta MSS. 
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Whilst ill this situation, and in great distress for 
supplies, a truce was proposed ; from which party 
it originated seems uncertain, but the probability 
is, that it came from the Moghuls ; an agreement, 
however, was concluded between Assud Khan and 
Suntajee. The Moghuls were to be permitted to 
retire to Wandewash unmolested, and to remain 
until Assud Khan should receive a reply from the 
emperor, according to which, it was stipulated that 
he should abide.^ 

Aurungzebe, foreseeing all the consequences 
of this ill-advised proceeding, immediately ordered 
Assud Khan and the prince to the presence, moved 
with the grand camp to Beejapoor, and directed 
Zoolfikar Khan to prosecute the war. 

But the seige of Gio jee was not immediately 
renewed. The Mahrattas were accused of not 
having observed the truce, because they attempted 
to cut off a convoy of provisions which the Eoujdar 
of Carnatic Beejapoor was escorting to camp, and 
which he saved by throwing himself into Covre- 
pauk. Their having retaken Permacoil, and several 
other forts, was still less justifiable ; and Zoolfikar 
Khan, in order to recover these places, and punish 
the violation of the agreement, marched to the 
southward, and repossessed himself of the forts. 
Continuing his march, he entered into an alliance 
with the raja of Trichinopoly, and obliged the 
Ilaja of Tanjore, one of the sons of Venkajee, to 
restore several places wrested from the latter, and 
to pay a considerable contribution to himself; 
after this arrangement Zoolfikar Khan recrossed 
the Coleroon and again sat down before Ginjee.f 

The clandestine intercourse was still carried 
on with Baja Bam and it is not improbable, from 
his desire to protract the siege, that Zoolfikar 
Khan, upon the demise of the emperor, may have 


* Scotit’a Deocan, Mahra-tta MSS. 
+ Snott’s Decoan. 

X Majiratta MSS. 
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111(1 (lesio-ns of -ultimately ostaWisMug an inclo- 
penclent government in the Carnatic for himse 

Durm- Zooliikar Khan’s absence in Tanjore, 
Smitaioo Ghorepuray laid waste the beejapooi 
0 Wic To pinish Ms depredations, a consider- 
Stlc Lee was sent otf _from_ Beejapoor under 
(lilTerent leaders, and being _ jomiid by asim 
Khan, IMujdar of the proTmec, the whole u oio 
Tx/mf In irmvli in cjiiest oi' Suntajee ; but tlicii 
adyauced tents bad scarcely been pitched when 
ills troops attached and destroyed the guard, and 
the Mahrattas were flying about the ^ 

all sides, before the great men had time to capaii- 
son and mount their elephants. 

Kasim Khan’s authority did not extend be- 
yond his own troops ; the other leaders as rash as 
they were destitute of resource, followed then 
owl plans, and each body fought or defended iteelf 
as it best could ; while the Mahrattas, pnofttinj, ^ 
their distraction, never ceased harassmg them, 
charging and firing upon them by day, and rook^t- 
ing them by night. At last, the MoghMs on the 
third day sought shelter under the walls of the 
" urhoe of liodairce. There was a small (puantity 
Sf provisions in the place, which, though sold by 
the Banians from the top of the avails, at 
mous price, was soon exhausted. This state ol 
privation became intolerable but they were 
beaten troops badly commanded, and could not try 
by a brave effort, to save themselves. An attempt 
was made to rescue them, but Sunta3oe attacjked 
and defeated the party coming to their rehol, 
whilst it was still at a distance, so that the des- 
pairing men heard nothmg of the eflort. In tlto 
situation the Moghul officers surrendered. Kasim 
Khau had served with reputation: he did not 
survive the disgrace, but took poison and died. 
The other officers, besides being stripped, had to 
pay a large ransom for their release, and on their 
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return to tlie imperial camp, they were divested ."of 
their honors, and appointed to distant and inferior 
commands/^’ * 

Himmiit Khan, the officer who had made the 
unsuccessful attempt to relieve Dodairee and the 
son of Khan Jehan Buhadur, being at his own- 
request, reinforced from the grand camp by an 
army sufficient to cope with the Mahrattas, pro- 
eeeded in search of Suntajee. He was soon found. 
The Mahrattas, on being vigorously charged on the 
plain, fled, and Himmut Khan pursued the fugi- 
tives, until they had, according to Mahratta 
custom, drawn him into difficult and broken 
ground, when they turned round, attacked in their 
usual desultory manner, killed Himmut Khan, 
totally defeated his army, and plundered his bag- 
gage. _ 

Suntajee retiring towards Ginjee, was attack- 
ed by Zoolfikar Khan, and pursued to a consider- 
able distance. When the latter turned to resume 
the siege, Suntajee attended him a march in the 
rear.t This manoeuvre is not unusual with Mah- 
rattas ; in the instance alluded to, however, the 
pursuit was probably a mere feint, as an intimacy 
subsisted between Zoolfikar Khan and Suntajee, 
which there is some reason for suspecting that the 
rivals of the latter afterwards misrepresented to 
his prejudice. 

At Ginjee the same languid operations con- 
tinued, and the sicze at this time would probably 

« have been bloodless, but for the 

inebriety of Haood Khan, Zoolfikar 
Khan’s lieutenant, who, when intoxicated, always 
turned out his men to storm the fort and exter- 
minate the infidels these fits only produced 
frequent skirmishes, but the conduct of Zoolfikar 


* Khafeo Khan and Mahratta MSS., partly oonflrm!9<J by.Sqott’s Deccan, 
f Ehafee Khan, Scott’s Deccan, Mahratta MSS. 
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TClian haTins at last aroused tlie suspicion of the 
emperor, the Khan was privately warned l^y 
fi-mnds, that unless he speedily ® 

tion of Griniee, and the- capture of all the piinoipa 
people no Uuence could save him from disgrace 
Ind^ ruin This information the Moghul gcneial 
‘communicated to Raja Kam, and as he was now 
obliged to press the siege, he connived at a plan 
for the Kaja’s escape, through his relations the 
Sirhays, who agreed to convey him safe to . ^ishal- 
.<mrh,V take charge of his family, and to ]om him 
themselves on the first opportunity 
they received certain hereditary rights and fte 
town of Balml in the Ooncaii. in enam. All these 

conditions being settled, B,a3a liam, by^ the 

assistance of- the Sirkays, escaped through 
the Moghul lines, and reached Vellore, where he 
was received by Mannajee Moray the command- 

TjUt ^ 

After remaining there a short time he set off 
with his conductors for Yishalgurh, where he 
safely arrived in December. Gin 3 ee was taken 
early in January. It was carried by 

A. D. 1698 escalade,! and the wives and family 

of Daia Dam, who had joined him from Daja- 
poor by sea, were, as preconcerted, ^ made over to 
the SirkaTs as their relations, which Zoolnkar 
Khan permitted on the Sirkays making a public 
representation of the loss of honour they shoyild 
sustain, in case of their female relations being 
exposed unveiled, or given in charge to persons 
of another caste. They were shortly after con- 
veyed to Maharashtra. 

Zoolfilcar Khan ordered many of Daja Dam’s 
people into perpetual conanemoiit ; and although 
he had acted this deceitful part, to screen his 
treachery from the emperor, many were executed 

* Hahratta MSS., and English Eocords. 
t Khafee Khan, and Scott’s Peccaii . 
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as plunderers and insurgents ; amongst others, 
Naroo Prillhad, the son of Prillhad Neerajee, 
suffered as a rebel. The Pritee Needhee had died 
previous to the fall of Ginjee.* 

During the preceding year, the main body of 
the Mahrattas did little against the common 
enemy. Dissensions had for some time prevailed 
between Santajee and Dhunnajee; but by the 
judicious counsel of the late Pritee Needhee, the 
Itaja had long remained neutral ’ in their quarrel, 
and thus prevented an open rapture. Put after 
the death of Prillhad Neerajee, Itaja Dana had no 
such prudent monitor. He had for some time 
smothered his jealousy of Suntajee Ghorepuray, 
which now uncontrolled, and worked upon by 
others, gave Ghorepui'ay an enemy where he had 
the best right to expect a protector, and Dhunna- 
jee Jadow, encouraged by the raja, raised a strong 
faction against him. Nor did Aurungzebe neglect 
so favourable an opportunity of practising his 
favourite policy of creating division among his 
enemies ; he had emissaries among the Mahrattas, 
who fomented their jealousies, and kept him 
informed of all that passed. 

Suntajee’s army was corrupted, and ho had 
but just time to escape with a few followers from 
a combined attack made upon him by a part of 
his own, and Dhunnajee Jadow’s troops. This 
sedition happened in the neighbourhood of 
Ecejapoor, t parties were sent in pursuit of 
Suntajee, whilst the main body of the Malirattas 
separated. One-half accompanied Dhunnajee 
Jadow into the Carnatic, where Zoolfikar Khan 
had lately been exerting himself with great success 
against the smaller detachments of the Mahrattas, 
and was very anxious to possess Vellore, which he 
thought would effectually suppress their power in 
that quarter. The other half of the Mahratta army 

® Maliratfca MSS. t Khafee Khan, 
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marched to joia the Baja at Z. 

recommendation of Bamchundui lunt, bee .mo tnc 
seat of Government * - ' r 

Tenardin Punt having died, the office ol 
Amat was restored to Bamchundur ’ 

s h™u« : 

Ilk late services eminently entitled him to lii„ i 

“S“i ®SSJ p'3Z„ 

Brimhuch, who conceived his claims to that honour 
o-reater than those of Shnnkrajee ISTarrain. 

Timmoiee Bngonath Hunwuntay, the son 

' the late Jeiirdin Punt, having effected his escape 
from m-ison^t Ginjce, in a very dexterous manner 
rejoined Baja Bam, by whom, m oons®duenoe^ rf 
his family pretensions and supposed talents, he was 
raised to the rank of Pritee Needhee. ^ . 

Seedojee Goojur, who died 
had been engaged in constant warfare wit ^ ^ 
«ippflppand with various success; but, l>y 
LtWtyofKrnhojee Augria, the Mahratta 
had made many valuable prizes 

nations were .attacked ; repeated descents weie 

made along the 

mercantile towns, from Iravancore to Lo>u'>f^^y; 
escaped a visit from these _ depredators Phe 
hlahrattas continued in possmion of most of tii 
forts on the coast; they had maritime depots at 
Sevemdroog and Viziadroog, hut the principal 
rendezvous of their fleet contmued, as in tii® 
of Sivajee, at Kolahali.t The Sawunts, Besh- 
mookhs of Waree, when *1^0“ listriots wore not 
overrun by the Moghuls, adliered to Iva] a tta m,^ 

*MaliratfcaMSS.* -r, h 

t Mahratta MSS., Bombay Eeoords. 
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hut tlio Dessaye of Oarwar continued independent, 
and, as usual under such circumstances, assumed 
the title of llaja. 

Suntajee Ghorepuray, whom we left pursued 
by parties of his enemies, was hunted from place 
to place, and had hitherto foiled them all ; but 
Nagojee Manay, Deshmookh of Muswar, stimulat- 
ed by private revenge, continued the pursuit with 
unrelenting perseverance ; until, having overtaken 
Suntajee in the act of bathing in a small rivulet to 
refresh himself, at a moment when he thought his 
enemies far behind, though alone, tired and 
defenceless, the assassin rushed down and slew him 
on the spot. Having severed the head from the 
body, he brought it to the skirts of the imperial 
camp, and sent it to xlurungzebe. Nagojee shortly 
after sent a petition for re-admission into the 
imperial service, which he had entered and quitted 
in the same manner as all the hereditary officers 
and Mankurees were in the habit of doing at this 
period. A free pardon, high encomium, and addi- 
tional honours were readily bestowed, which proves 
the acceptable service he had rendered by this 
murder. Suntajee Ghorepuray was one of the 
best officers, of whom the Mahratta annals can 
boast, and his eulogy is best recorded, when we say, 
he was the terror of the Moghul detachments for 
seven years. 

The death of Suntajee, and the atrocity of the 
deed brought back many of his followers to a sense 
of their own ingratitude. His sons llanoojee and 
recrajeo, and his nephew Seedojec, who had fled 
from the army in dread of Dhunnajee, were soon 
rejoined by a number of Suntajee’s followers, on 
which they erected their family standard, and 
began to plunder the Moghul territory on their 
own account.* 

* Mahratta MSS. , and an account of the Ghorepuray family, received from 
tholato Jeswunt Rao Ghoropuray, ITmoer Ool Oomrah, ■which was originally 
compiled for the late Sir Birrj Close. I likewise received a history of the 
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luj. B“. 

‘ " 4 afS byi«"E^ 

was joined oy i I'ndia Atowlpy Shumslier 
Kimbalkur, Neemajee had, for 

Biihadur and otto i^^^dering m Candeish, 
some time, combined armies, 

Gungtliuree “‘I, force than Sivajoc 

s=fBSSsrA’'i.'ts 

“r .?ts r«s 

before ’ tooh m-omisLry notes from the 

P SrSll practice"^ first introduced 

bAikjee, and in this manner went on, through 
Nandere, Berar, and Gandeisn. 

"afee Bhonslay, when appointed to tins 
dnfv in ^rar, got the title of Sena Sahib Soobch, 
and^ Hybut Eao Nimbalkur was styled bar 
Lushto ; both these oflicers received the .Tmec 

Putka or Golden Pennon, on this occasion. iUp 

Bam on his return, attacked Jaulna, which he 
wrnlLdUg, when the Moghul army came 
iMdenlTupon him; they attacked and pursue 
his troops wth a vigour and perseverance to i\ hid_ 

I wsed ft» 

Literary Society of Bombay. 
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they had of late seldom been unaccustomed but 
to account for their activity on this occasion, we 
must revert to the proceedings of Zoolfilcar Khan 
and Aurungzehe. 

In the Carnatic, affairs under Dhunnajee 
Jadow, had not been prosperous. Zoolfikar Khan, 
although a corrupt ambitious man, was an active 
commander, and now the only Moghul officer of 
whom the Mahrattas stood in any awe. He had 
repeatedly defeated Dhunnajee, when the emperor, 
hearing of the march of Kaja Kam, sent express 
orders for Zoolffkar Khan to repair to the canton- 
ment at Brimhapooree. It was then determined, 
in consultation with Assud Khan, and several of 
the principal officers, to adopt a new plan of opera- 
tions, by which, whilst one army attacked the 
Mahrattas in the field, another was destined for 
the reduction of their forts. This last the 
emperor reserved for himself, giving the command 
of the pursuing army to the Prince Bedar Bukht, 
the son of Azim Shah, with Zoolfikar Khan as his 
lieutenant, whose first effort Avas the attack and 
pursuit, of Baja Barn’s army, to which Ave have 
just alluded. 

The emperor’s preparations being completed, 
the cantonment at Brimhapooree was evacuated, 
much to the regret of the indolent Moghul officers, 
many of Avhom had built excellent houses at that 
station. A depot Avas formed under the protection 
of the Gurhce of Machnoor, which Avas Avithiu 
the line of the cantonment, and a strong guard 
Avas left for its protection. Aurungzebe’s march 
Avas nearly due Avest, and he encamped under the 
fort of Wussuntgurh, on the tAventieth day after 
quitting the Beema. Batteries were erected, and 
in three days the garrison surrendered. The 
emperor named the fort Kiileed-i-futih^ or the 
key of victory, and was much pleased by the 

* Maliratta MSS., and oriiyinal papers, both Persian and Mahratta, 
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event. As Panalla had hceH unsuccessfully 
bv Moiz-ud-deen, tlie son ot buitaii 
Mauzum, some years before, the _ Malirattas were 
impressed with an idea of its being about to be 
esie-ed and directed all their preparations 
towards its defence. But Aunmgzebe marched 
for Satara, a movement wholly unexpected, as 
the fort was not provisioned for above two months. 
This neglect ivas considered a great misfortune, 
and "avo rise to a suspicion that Uamohundur _ had 
purposely left it unprovided ; of this suspicion 
iurungz'ebe afterwards took advantage ; and when 
ilamohnndiir, during the siep, was called away 
to Sino'urh in consequence ot the illness ol l^aja 
Uam? Aurungzebe wiote a letter* which fell into 
the hands of Pureshram Trimbuck, and widened 
a breach that had for some time existed between 
him and Bamchimdur Punt.t 

Aunmgzebe, on his arrival before Satara, 
pitched his own tents on the north side of tiie fort 
mi the site of the present village of ICuHn]a. 
Azim Sliali was stationed at a Tillage on tlie west 
side whicli bas since retained tbe name^ of 
kiapoor Sliirzee Khan inrested the south side, 
and Turbeeut Khan occupied the eastern quarter ; 
chains of posts between the different camps 
effectually secured the blockade. The fort of 
Satara occupies the summit of a hill of moderate 
beio'ht, hut very steep; its defences consist of a 
scarp of wards of 40 feet in perpendicular black 
rock on the top of which there is a stone wall. 
It was defended by Pryagjee Purvoe, Ilavildar, 
who had been reared in the service of Sivajee. 
He vigorously opposed the Moghuls, and disputed 
every foot of ground as they pushed forward their 
advanced posts. As soon as they began to gain 
any part of the hill ho withdrew his troops into 
the fort, and rolled down huge stones from the 


* Copy of tlie original in pos8esaion of the raja of Kolapocr. 
t Mahratta MSS, - 
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rock above, wbicb did great execution, and until 
they could throw up cover, were as destructive as 
artillery. The blockade, however, Avas complete, 
no communication could be held Avith the country, 
and as the small stock of grain in the garrison was 
soon exhausted, the besieged must have been 
compelled to surrender; but Pureshram Trimbuck, 
who had thrown himself into the fort of Piirlee, 
purchased the connivance of Azim Shah, and 
conveyed provisions to the besieged. 

The divisions on the west and south faces 
erected batteries, but the grand attack was directed 
against the north-east angle, which assumes 
nearly the shape of a toAver, and is one of the 
strongest points : the rock being 42 feet high, 
and the bastion, now on the top of it, consists of 
25 feet of masonry, making a total height of 67 
feet. 

Turbeeut Khan undertook to mine this angle, 
A n months 

and a half had compelled tAvo 
mines. So conhdent were the Moghuls of success 
that the storming party Avas ready formed, but 
concealed, as much as possible, under the brow of 
the hill, from the view of the garrison. Aurungzebe 
Avas invited to view the spectacle, and a stratagem 
was formed to draw all the garrison towards the 
bastion, by the emperor’s moving off from that 
side in grand procession, so that when the match 
was ready to be applied, hundreds of the Mahrat- 
tas, attracted by his splendid retinue, crowded to 
the rampart, and amongst others Pryagjee, the 
commandant. The first mine Avas fired, it burst 
several fissures in the rock, and occasioned so 
violent a concussion, that a great part of the 
masonry Avas thrown inwards, and crushed many of 
the garrison in its ruins. The storming party, in 
their eagerness, advanced nearer ; the match was 
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applied to the train of the second and larger mine, 
hilt, being improperly constructed, it burst out- 
wards, with a dreadfuf explosion, and upwards of 
2,000 of the Moghuls are said to have been des- 
troyed on the spot. Pryagjeo, the Mahratta 
commandant, was buried in the ruins l)y the first 
explosion, close to a temple dedicated to the 
goddess llhowanec, but was afteinvards dug out 
alive. His escape was considered a liappy omen, 
and under other circumstances might have been 
of much consequence in animating the Hindoo 
garrison to prolong the defence, hut Azim Shah 
could no longer be induced to connive at the trans- 
port of the grain ; proposals for surrendering were 
therefore made through him, and the honor of the 
capture, which he so ill-merited, was not only 
assigned to him, but the place received his name, 
and w^as called by the emperor Azim Tara. 

vSatara surrendered about the middle of April, 
and Purlec w'as immediately invested ; the siege 
lasted till the beginning of June, when, after a 
good defence, the garrison evacuated it. The 
south-west monsoon having set in with all its 
usual violence, the Mogluil army, from a total 
want of arrangement, was exjiosecl to consideralilo 
distress and hardship ])cforo tlie camp could be 
moved to a distance from the hills. After much 
loss, both of baggage and of lives, the army readied 
Kowauspoor, on the banks of the ]\l'aun, where 
tlie rains arc comparatively light.*' 

In the meantime a great change had taken 
place in the Mahratta government. Uaja Ram, 
when the Punt Amat was called to sec liim, had 
just returned from Jaulna, having experienced a 
long and fatiguing pursuit from Zoolfikar Khan. 
He was suffering from a spitting of blood and 
inflammation of the lungs, brought on by violent 
exertion during this retreat. After lingering about 


* KhafcG Khan, and Mahratta MSS. 
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30 days, liis illness proved mortal : he expired in the 
fort of Singiirh, about the middle of March, a 
month before the fall of Satara.^ 

The ruin of Suntajee Grhorepuray is the only 
crime which stains the memory of E/aja Eani. 
But that alone is of magnitude, and if we admit 
as an excuse that he was worked upon by the 
enemies of Suntajee, the weakness of the man but 
detracts from the virtues of the prince. ITe 
possessed some share of the military eiiterprize of 
his father, but he had no genius for civil govern- 
ment; his measures were ably directed by PrillhacI 
Neerajee, who appears to have been a very 
uncommon person, and, in his total disregard of 
self-interest, is almost a singular instance amongst 
Brainin statesmen. Baja Bam was naturally mild 
ill his disposition, addicted to no vices, and was 
distinguished by uncommon liberality to his 
followers. 

The death of Baja Bara, although the news 
received in the emperor’s camj) at Satara with 
great rejoicing, produced no event favourable to 
the subjugation of the Mahrattas. The Baja left 
two sons : the elder, named Sivajee, by Tara Bye 
Mohitey, was ten years old at the time of his 
father’s death ; and the younger, named 
Sumbhajee, by Bajis Bye Ghatgay, was in his 
third year. 

Tara Bye, with the assistance of Bamchundur 
Punt Amat, Shunkrajee Narrain, and Dhunnajco 
Jadow Senaputtee, immediately assumed the reins 
of government, and her son, Sivajee, having been 
seated on the gadee, or cushion of state, Bajis 
Bye, with the general consent, was placed in con- 
finement. 

Timmojee Bugonath being found unfit for his 
high station, Purcsliram Trimbuck was raised by 

* jVEiihratfca MSS. Mr, Orme, who is often on the borders of truth, 
without being rewarded as hia rosoaroh dosorvod, mentions this as the manner 
of Sivajeo’s death. 
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Tara Bvo to the rank of Pritoo Noodhoe, and 
received^ general charge of all the J-'"® 

preferment excited much jealousy on the part ol 
Kamohundur Punt, who does not appear to have 
been aware that there were suspicions oMus 
fidelity ; but the decided tone and conduct ot lam 
Bye obliged him to apjiear reconciled to tJie 
measure. Tara Bye did not fix her residence in 
any fort, but moved about according to circums- 
tances. Bhnnnajec Jadow took to the open held : 
confining his operations to no particular part ot 
the country, he spread his horse in every fi^^tcr 
and performed many signal exploits. ISimbalkui, 
Bhonslav, and Bhabaray likewise distmg-uished 
themselves in the same manner, whilst iliorat, 
Chowan, Sindia, Powar, Atowlay, and various 
other chiefs, headed large bodies ot troops in 
different directions, and levied tribute under tJie 
various heads of Chouth, Surdeshmookhee, and 
Ghas dana the last-mentioned item of Ghas dana 
was generally considered the personal perquisite 
of the chief. 

Contrasted with the splendour of the Moghul 
camp already described, wc may view the horde 
accompanying one of these freebooters r—Bifferent 
from the organized bands of Sivajeo, but still more 
destructive to a country, an irregular assembly ot 
several thousand horsemen, united by preconcerted 
agreement, in some unfrequented part ot tiie 
country. They set otf with little provision, no 
bao-^mn-e except the blanket on their saddles, and 
no"" animals but led horses, with bags prepared for 
the reception of their plunder. If they halted 
during a part of the night, like the Pmdharccs ot 
modern times, they slept with their bridles in 
their hands ; if in the day, whilst the horses wore 
fed and refreshed, the men reposed witli little or 
no shelter from the scorching heat, excepting s uch 
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as miglit be occasionally fou nd tinder a bush or a 
tree ; and during that time their swords were laid 
by their sides, and their spears were generally at 
their horses’ heads stuck in the ground ; when 
halted on a plain, groups of four or five might be 
seen stretched on the bare earth sound asleep, 
their bodies exposed to the noon-day sun, and 
their h^ads in a cluster, under the precarious shade 
of a black blanket or tattered horse-cloth extended 
on the point of their spears. The great object of 
this class was plunder ; and the leaders and their 
troops, though they generally rendered a partial 
account to the head of the state, dissipated or 
embezzled the greater part of their collections. 

The Mankurees began to profess obedience to 
the descendant of Sivajee, and sometimes joined 
his standard ; but they always plundered on their 
own account when an opportunity offered. The 
Ghorepurays committed great devastations along 
the eastern confines of Maharashtra, from the 
Godavery to the Kistna. The revenues raised by 
the emperor in the Deccan had become very in- 
considerable, and, to support his army and the 
splendour of his court, he drew vast treasures from 
Hindostan ; caravans after caravans were poured 
into the Deccan, — the Mahrattas frequently 
intercepted them, and the imperial troops on many 
occasion behaved in the most dastardly manner. 

The victories and marches of Zoolfikar Khan, 
as detailed in Persian manuscripts, are scarcely 
credible ; but, on the testimony of his enemies, he 
is justly entitled to very great merit for his inde- 
fatigable exertions, at a time when so few of the 
Moghul officers discovered the smallest talent or 
energy. Public virtue was unknown amongst 
them, and they were corrupt, slothful, and 
indifferent. One cause of this general debasement 
was the great age and increasing infirmities of the 
emperor, and the character of his sons. The 
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prospect was fuU of trouble. Men paused at tbo 
threshold of a period which must open with great 
commotion, and seemed rather inclined to reserve 
energy for the coming struggle, than to exert 
themselves in the tiresome endless warfare in 
which they were engaged. 

The reign of Aurungzehe, however, was pro- 
longed beyond all expectation, and the old man 
® persevered to the last in his fruitless 

A. D. 1701- endeavours to stifle Mahratta in- 

dependence. During the ensuing four years he 
was almost entirely occupied in the siege of the 
forts, and in that period he successively reduced 
Panalla, Yishalgurh, Singurh, Poorundhur, Rajgurh 
and Torna.^ Ohundun, Wundun, and Pandoogurli 
were also surrendered to his 
A. D. 1702. officers. But in the meantime, 
the Mahrattas multiplied. In 1702 they levied 
contributions from Surat and Burlianpoor, and 
extended their operations every year. Wherever 
the demands of Ohouth and Surdeshmookeo were 
promptly acknowledged, they carefully refrained 
from plundering. In 1705 the emperor received 
accounts, almost at the same time, of* their having 
crossed the Nerbuddah in great 
A. D. 1705. force, and extended their ravages 

to the heart of Malwa ; that the whole of Candeisli 
and Berar were overrun ; and that 15,000 Mahrattas 
had broken into Guzerat,t defeated the troops of 
the assembled Poujdars, and that nothing appeared 
but slaughtered soldiers, houseless ryots, and the, 
ripened fields in devastation or flames. 

' ' On this intelligence, great preparations were 
made,' Zoolfikar Khan was sent after the body in 
Malwa, Ghazee-ud-deen was appointed Soo])chdar 
of Berar, and Azim Shah despatched to Ahmedabad 

'* Torna -waa escaladed in the night, and carried sword in hand, by XJnian 
Oolla Khan, the only officer who particularly distinguished himsell' in those 
sieges, Khafee 8a,y8, all the rest of the forts were obtained by bribing 

^Kh^fee Kijan,. Scott’s Dscoan, and Mahratta MSS. 
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to take cliarge of tlie govemment of Giizerat, 
Each had a considerable army, and it was hoped, 
from the character of: the generals, that these 
conntries would soon be cleared. . - 

But these apparently vigorous efforts of the 
government were unsubstantial ; there was motion 
and bustle, without zeal or efficacy : the empire 
was unwieldy, its system relaxed, and its officers 
Aiere corrupt beyond all example. It was inwardly 
decayed, and ready to fall to pieces as much by 
its own irrecoverable weakness, as by the corroding 
power ot the Mahrattas, whom the Mahomedan 
wars had trained, and their imbecility now allured 
to that predatory life to which the natives of 
Maharashtra are prone ; as yet, however, their 
plundering hordes did not comprehend that they 
were conquerors. A general sentiment peryaded 
the! whole body of Hindoo population ih dhe 
Mahratta country, but it was not so actively 
excited as to create a general union, for a purpose 
so exalted, as that of throwing off a foreign yoke, 
and vindicating their civil and religious liberties. 
There was a common sympathy, but there was no 
common effort; their military spirit was not so 
much excited by patriotism as by plunder, and 
those who enjoyed greater advantages under the 
Moghuls, ill consequence of the struggle, than 
they were likely to do by the establishment of the 
independence of their country, eagerly desired a 
continuation of the war. 

Many of the Moghul officers, in charge of 
districts, were in the pay of both parties, and 
likewise wished that the existing confusion might ; 
continue. Parties of Mahrattas in the service of 
the Moghuls, met, rioted and feasted with their 
countrymen, and at parting, or when passing with- . 
in hearing of each other, they used to mock the 
Mahomedans by uttering an Ulhumdulillah^^ and 

* A common exclamation of the Mahomedans, signifying, ■** Praise be to ’ 
God.” 
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praying for long life to the glorious Alumgeer.* 
Upon the reduction of Eajgiirh and Toma, 
the emperor, after halting some months near 
Joonere, finally quitted the neighbourhood of 
Poona, of which place he had also changed the 
name to Moyabad, and marched towards Beejapoor. 

* Mahratta MSS.j and original Mabratta and Persian letters. It is 
nnneoessary to aequaint most of my readers, that Alumgeer, or “ Conquoror 
of the World,” was the title assumed by Anrungzebe on his accession, but I 
have follewed the example of my predecessors in Deccan history, and have 
retained his own name. 

The following translation, from an original Persian letter throws con.si. 
detable light on the state of the country about this period. It bears no date, 
but from several cireumstauees, is evidently written when Aurungzebe was 
besieging Panalla or Vishalgurh. It fell into my hands, amongst several 
bnndlcs of original Persian letters and papers, belonging to a Bramin’s 
family, and I was at some pains to ascertain its history.^ The writer of the 
letter was a Bramin, who had been very active in assisting the Moghuls to 
reduce the country in 16S8-89. In consequence of his services, he had been 
dignified with the titles of Baja and Maharaja, f and appointed to the 
revenue management of the district of Kufctao. During the ahaonoe of 
Puddajee Uhatgay Deshmookh, who had gone abroad to plunder at the time, 
this Bramiu got temporary charge of the valuable deshmookbee claims of 
Boodh and Mullaoree : however, upon the return and submission of the 
Deshmookh, he lost thesq advantages, but retained charge of the fort of 
Booshengurh, the management of that district, and the village of Kuttao, 
which last, his posterity enjoy in Bnam, to this day. Puddajee Ghatguy was 
placed under his surveillance. This letter, either never sent or afterwards 
recovered, is written from Kuttao, to a Moghul officer in charge of the 
province, but at that time collecting a convoy of grain at Phultun and 
Barrarauttee, to be conveyed to the grand camp. 

After compliments Your letter has been received, wherein yon 
mention your intention of proceeding to Nubhee Shahdroog (Panalla) and 
forwarding the grain to camp, and that the thanna of Mulkapoor has been 
plundered, of which yon desire to have correct intelligence. The same thieves 
have out off all supplies from the Thana of Kurrar, by which that place is 
much distressed. The names of tho thieves are, Mahdoo Rao (Pureahram’s 
brother), Tookhoo Mulhar, Santa Nandera, Lingoo Manay, Bhala Ghatgay, 
Shahjee Nimbalkur, and others. They have 10,000 horue, and are now near 
this place, between Ound and Korygaom. Oosman Khan, who was procee- 
ding from the presence to join yon, was furnished by me with 100 horse and 
100 infantry, but he has been obliged to remain here (in Kuttao), and cannot 
advance. 

” The thieves find shelter in Mortizabad, and various other districts, 
from whence they sally forth and plunder. Once or twice I have sent parties 
after them, and have cut them up. By the oonnivance of Poujdars, Jagheer- 
dars, and Krorees, who all share with them, these people are protected. On 
this head, I have made representations to Court, and have even obtained mace- 
bearers, and made them produce the stolen articles ; these people therefore are 
all inimical to me. Regarding the thieves, I have further sent for intelligence, 
and if we are sufficiently strong, you and I can unite and attack them. Meer 
Jjootf Oolla has written, that your favour is very great towards me, and 
therefore, it is now generally known that our friendship is groat, and of long 
standing. Yon must know, that Puddajee, the thannadar of Boodh, has 

f yen his sister to * * * J and thus formed a connection with him ; 

) actually want to Ound, when the thieves wore there, taking with 
him Beeroo Bye, the mother of Shao Nimbalkur ; they eat ont of the 

tTheae titles are still enjoyed by his deoendauts. This Bramin family is 
the only one in Maharashtra in which the practice of secluding the women 
exists. 

t Indiatinot in the original. 
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Some of the Moghul officers were anxious to 
negotiate a peace ; and the favourite son of the 
em|)erorj Eaum Bulchsh, whose plans were early 
directed to the establishment of an independent 
kingdom at Beejapoor, and who in his views seems 
always to have had some injudicious scheme of 
conciliating the Mahrattas, by admitting a part 
of their claim, now contrived to obtain the 
emperor’s consent for opening a negotiation with 
Bhumiajee Jado^v. 

Overtures were first begun by proposals for 
releasing Shao, the son of Shumbhajee. The 
negotiation proceeded, and Aurungzebe had, for a 
few days, been brought to consent to the payment 
of ten per cent, of the whole revenue of the six 
Soobehs of the Deccan, as Surdeshmookliee, for 
which the Mahrattas were to engage to maintain 
order with a body of horse. On the news of this 
concession, the Mahrattas, who notwithstanding 
their predatory character, are, at all times, exceed- 
ingly eager to have any right formally recognised, 
flocked to Dhiinnajee’s camp. Their expectations 
rose with their assembled numbers ; but their 
increasing insolence ; their tone changed from 
supplication to demand ; their near approach to the 
camp, and their stipulating for honorary dresses to 
70 principal officers among them, entitled to that 
distinction from the emperor, led Aurungzebe to 
suspect treachery as well as insult. He, therefore. 


same plate tofyether ; he waa feasted by them, and they by him, for 
three days, during which they had great rejoioing. It is your pro- 
vince to watch \over and guard the king’s garrisons. The imperial army 
is now within 20 kos of us. What will it be when they move to a distance, 
and what may wo not expect P If you do not believe this representation, 
send your own spies to ascertain the truth of it. Until you seize and ooufine 
all such offenders, how can we ever 'expect to suppress them ? You should 
restore charge of the Boodh and MuUaoree districts to me, from whence I 
have been displaced, and if you approve of the application, forward it to 

■■court.’’ ■ ■ . ■ 

Underneath there is written, evidently a private postsoript. “I have 
had a secret interview with Maddoo Rao, Pureshram’s brother, and I told 
him that, if Puroshrara give up Kelneh, and visit, the emperor, he will 
cetainly be put to death, and that nothing is now to be apprehended, as. the 
rains are at hand. Mahdoo Rao has written this to Pnreshram.’* 

Vol. I. 42 
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broke off the negotiation, and recalled liis ambas- 
sador, who was attacked soon after he left the 
jMahratia camp, a circumstance which confirmed 
the emperor in his opinion.^' Aurungzebe seems 
to have returned to the eastward, from an 
apprehension that the disorders prevalent in 
Maharashtra were likely to spread over Telingaiia 
and the Carnatic, but although there were partial 
disorders occasioned by Beruds in the one, and 
Bindharees in the other, the inhabitants of those 
countries are a very different race, and were less 
prone to those habits of predatory enterprize, 
Avhich had long distinguished the natives of 
Maharashtra. The people of the Carnatic are not 
unwarlike : in bodily frame, they are at least as 
robust as the Mahrattas, and at this period a great 
part of the emperor’s infantry were men raised in 
that country. Banditti, however, started up in 
various parts, and so daring had their chiefs 
become, that some of them carried on an open 
traffic for the goods plundered by their gangs. 
The independent Mahratta chiefs, particularly the 
Ghorepurays, had of late years committed constant 
ravages about Beejapoor, Kulburga, and Beder.f 
Pomnaik, the Naik of M'akinkerah, although 
repeatedly compelled by the imperial generals to 
pay large fines, no sooner saw the Moghul troops 
retire to a distance, than he recommenced every 
species of rapine. The Mahrattas maintained a 
good understanding with this chief, and 
Bhunnajee Jadow, whilst the emperor was ])esieg- 
ing the forts in the Syhadree mountains, lodged 
his family in Mbakinkerah, as affording greater 
security than any other place. The power of the 
Naik had become so formidable, that the emperor, 
after his arrival at Beejapoor, judged it necessary 
to proceed against him in person. :|: 


* Khafee Khan. 

t Scott’s Deccan, Ehafee Khan, Mahratta MSS, 
% Khafee Khan, Scott’s Deccan, 
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Wakinkerali was merely a fortified town, but 
the siege lasted many months : Pemnaik defended 
himself with resolution, drqye back the Moghul 
advanced posts, whilst Phunnajee Jadow per- 
petually harassed their camp. The imperial 
ofiicers had become so dastardly, and the troops so 
shameless, that the mere appearance of 
Dhunnajee’s cavalry made them turn to flight.^' 

The best officers were at a distance, Zoolfikar 
Khan was directed to join, and a like order was 
sent to Daood Khan in the Carnatic. t The former 
had returned to Aurungabad, after driving 
Neemajee Sindia from Mai wa, and as the 
Mahrattas had been principally employed to the 
north- ward, the Carnatic had not been infested by 
large bodies of them for several years. The 
important fortress of Vellore was surrendered in 
1704, by Mannajee Moray to Daood Khan, f for 
which Moray was promised a munsub by the 
emperor, but he never came to demand it, having 
on his return to Maharashtra, gone off to join his 
countrymen. Paood Khan left Sadut Oolla Khan 
as his Kaik or deputy in both Oarnatics, and 
arrived in the emperor’s camp shortly after 
Zoolfikar Khan. They were both officers of 
courage and experience, they attacked the place 
with resolution, and the towm of Wakinkerah was 
evacuated, after the environs had been stormed 
and taken, with heavy loss on both sides.f 

The Mahrattas, in the meantime, were 
plundering the open country in every direction, 
llamchundur. Punt Amat, had particularly 
distinguished himself by retaking Panalla and 
Pawungurh by escalade. Tara Bye, on this event, 
determined to reside at Panalla, and admitted 

* The Mahrattas say, that when a horse refused to drink, and started at 
his own shadow, it was a common joke amongst tho Moghuls, to ask him -why 
he was afraid, “ One would think yon saw Dhunnajoe in the water.” This 
anecdote i.s recorded by Mr. Scott Waring, 

t Scott’s Deccan, Khafeo Khan 

j Original firman from Aurungzebo to Mannajee Moray in possession of 
his descendants. 
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SSrC€“3A-fTf 

2Er«4BH-H 

of surprismg the pla^^ patiently ^watched his 
old ?Xmed p JshL^ 

oppoitumtj, mfomea Mawulees 

to^thr&S The entexprizing, but .remorseless 
Cudu put eyexy mau of the gaxnsou to the 

“"^Thunlcxaiee Naxaiu Suchew did uot lemaiu 
SliunKrajee Moa-hul troops withdrew 

inactive; as soon as noniitrv of wliicli he was 

“ wSto B^rxd the onset of the Mau-ulces. 
The loss of these forts, particularly Singurh 

STom which he xecovexed yexy slowly. 

Zoolflkai Khan was sent Tinoxor 

Se" »Than. 

“°"iwi^^teed to KaSm Buhhsh, bitterly 
Fnvefehed ' against the ovortuxes that had been 
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made for peace, and Anmngzebe was equally 
conscious of the error ; yet, with some design of 
releasing Shao, he had now recourse to the half- 
measure of causing letters to he written to the 
Mahrattas from Shao as their lawful prince, invit- 
ing them to submit. Had he released him at once, 
a division would probably have taken place 
amongst the Mahrattas. Under any circumstances, 
the other expedient was unwise, but particularly 
inconsistent in Aurungzebe, as it was, in effect, 
acknowledging the legitimacy of Sivajee’s govern- 
ment, and consequently admitting the injustice of 
Sumbhajee’s execution. The result was, as might 
have been expected, of no avail. 

Zoolfikar Khan was successful in obtaining 
possession of Singurh, owing to the want of 
supplies ; but as soon as he retired, it was as 
speedily retaken by Shunkrajee Narrain, from the 
same cause. The grand army moving towards 
Ahmednugur, was attacked by the Mahrattas on 
the march, a great part of it was defeated, and 
had the Mahrattas improved an advantage which 
they gained, the emperor of the Moghuls, their 
inveterate foe, Aurungzebe, would have l)een a 
prisoner in their hands. It is curious to observe 
how the Moghul writers undesignedly record their 
own humiliation on this occasion, by dwelling upon 
this fortunate escape with abundant self-congratu- 
lation, The character of the imperial army was 
in some degree retrieved by the gallant charge of 
Khan Alum, a brave officer, whom, under l^e 
name of Ikhlass Khan, we have seen so active at 
the capture of Sumbhajee. 

Aurungzebe arrived at Ahmednugur, and on 
pitching his camp on the same spot 
* ‘ ■ which it had occupied in such 

splendour 21 years before, he predicted that his end 
was near, by observing that he had this day finish- 
ed his campaigns, and that his last earthly journey 
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was completed. The contrast between Ms former 

and his present circumstances, IS remarkable; hut 

when we also reflect on the intervening events, we 
have not merely a striking picture, but a curious 
historv of the growth of predatory power, and of 
the mLns by which it was nurtured. Aurungzebe 
had only three surviving sons, Sultan Mauzum, or 
Shah Alum, governor of Cabul, A^zim Shah, and 
KaumBukhsh. Azim Shah 30 ined his father at 

this period, and was appointed to the government 

of Malwa; Kaum Bukhsh, was appointed to 
Beeiapoor, and was immediately sent to take 
charge of his new government. 

In the meantime, Zoolflkar Khan, who 
continued pursuing and attackmg the Mahrattas, 
had gone off across the Kistna to aid the son and 
nephew of his old opponent Sunta 3 ee Ghorepuray, 
who had been attacked by Bhunnajee Jadow, in 
conseauence of their having plundered in some of 
Tara Bve’s districts ; Zoolflkar Khan had assisted 
the Ghorepurays, and driven off I)hunna 3 ee, when 
news reached him that the emperor had died at 

Ahmednugur on the 28th Zeekaad 
ra^-21* A. H. 1118, (or 21st February 

1 707 ) He therefore immediately suspended opera- 

tions and marched with aU expedition to join the 

Tteooan army, which feU under the command ot 
Azim Shah, the prince nearest to the grand camp. 

In regard to the character of Aurungzebe, the 
facts connected with the rise of the Mahrattas are 
sufdcient to prove, that froin the time he usurped 
the throne, there is nothing in his conduct which 
deserves the high encomium which has in general 
been bestowed on his talents and government. 
Previous to his elevation, ho displayed very 
considerable ability; together with an iniquity 
almost unparalleled. His boundless ambition was 
concealed by deep dissimulation, and his boldness 
was equal to his hypocrisy. His success in placing 
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the diadem of Hindoostan on his own head, after 
overcoming his powerful rivals ; his literary 
acquirements ; his attention to business ; and the 
simplicity of his personal habits, amidst a court so 
remarkable for splendour and magnificence, gave 
a tone to general opinion amongst his contempora- 
ries, which his subsequent misconduct and misrule 
could not entirely efface. He was ambitious of a 
character for wisdom ; and his low craft and mean 
policy are partly ascribable to this weakness. His 
greatest political error was the overthrow of 
Beejapoor and Golcondah, instead of applying their 
resources to the suppression of predatory power. 
His suspicion and bigotry, his presumption and 
obstinacy, alike tended to prevent the tranquilliza- 
tion of that tumult of which his own measures 
were a principal cause ; whilst his pomp weakened 
the efficiency of his armies, and exhausted the 
finances which should have maintained his wars. 


OHAPTBB XII. 


FROM A. D. 1707, TO A. U. 1720. 

Shao-ongiit of the mme-he u releo»f.--Tara 
Bve declares him mi impostor, mid disputes 
hi pi'etensious.— Origin, of the Zajas of 
Ahulkote.—Shao ohtams possesmon of Satara- 
ascends the throne.— Origin of the celebrated 
Tiallaiee WisJmamth.—Zrooeedmgs 0/ the 
Moghils.—Shao's progres^— TTar witl^ Tara 

■Dyg Agreement with Daood Kfurn. Death 

ofDhmmjee Jadow.-Tara Bye rececers 
Bmalla, and estaUuhes her eoijrt at Kolapoor. 
— Death of Simjee.— Accession of Sumihajee, and 
confinement of Tara Bye.— Ad^tages secured 
to Shoo hy the death qf the 
Dissolutim of the agreement imth the MoglmU. 
^Mahrattas under Chmder Seyn Jadow proceed 
to collect their dues.— A trifling dispute, 
between Ghmder Seyn Jadow and Ballajee 
Wishwanath, leads to important conseguences — 
Ballajee is protected hy Shao— Jadow retires 
to Kolapoor, and afterwards joins the Moghuls 

Oriain of Nizam-ool-Moolk — is appointed 

moerov of the Beccan.— War with the Moghuls. 
^After a battle, the MahraMas retreat to 
the Salpee Ghaut— accommodatioii.—Bistnrh^ 
ances. — A daring robbery, supposed to be 
cmrmAtted hy Khnndee B.ao Dhabaray^oho 
estahUshes himself near B,^peeplee.—Nizam- 
ool-Moolk favours the Bolapow paHy 
Seedoiee G-horeparay declares for Sumbhajee, 
and is made Sempattee at Kolapoor-obtains 
possession of Sondoor.-Oreat ^ confusion and 
anarchy.— Ballagee Wishwanath is tnacherously 
made prisons by Dummajee — “®f 

ransomtd.-Snccess of Ballajee Wishwanath 
* ' Kishen Bao KuttaoJmr.— Defeat of 
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By hr 00 Bunt Bingley Beishioa, by Kcmliojee 
Angria. — Alarming progress of Angria.— 
Ballajee TFishioanath effects a favourable ar- 
rangement with liim^ and is made BeisJma — 
obtains possession of BoommdJmr fo't^ himself 
—-reduces Thor at — establishes order in the 
Bo on a distr ict, — Imp>rovement in the aspect of 
Mahratta affairs — allusion to the extraordinary 
expansion of their powei\ from about this 
period — and to the Bramin scheme for creating 
imion amongst the Mahratta chiefs. — Character 
of Shao. — The Emperor Ferohhsere conciliates 
the Mahrattas. — Bioossein Ally Khan appointed, 
viceroy of the Deccan — is opposed by Daood 
Khmi^ who is hilled. — Zoolfihar Beg defeated 
by KJmndee BLao Dhabaray.^ — Battle near 

Ahmednugur. — Dhabaray is made Senaputtee . — 
Ferohhsere encourages the Mahrattas to resist 
the viceroy — the latter negociates loith the 
Mahrattas — concludes a treaty loith Shao — 
maxches^ supported by a large body of Mahrattas 
to Delhi. — Ferohhsere deposed, and Mohummud 
Shah raised to the imperial dignity, — The 
famous grants for the Chouth, Surdeshmoohhee, 
and Swuraje delivered to Ballajee Wishioanath 
—loho, accompanied by Khundee Bao Dhabaray 
returns to Satai^a. — Scheme of the arbitrary 
division of Mahratta revenue — explained — dis- 
tributed. — Officers appointed to the general 
superintendence of particular parts of the 
country. — Kanhojee Angria. — Mahratta chiefs 
have assignments of revenue loithin the districts of 
each other. — Eager desire of all to possess, and 
to maintain hereditary rights in their native 
villages. 

It has been already mentioned, that upon the 
fall of Eaigurh, the widow and 
A D. 707. were carried 

prisoners to the imperial camp. They were 
Vol. I. 43. 
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received -witMii the enclosure of the royal tents, 
mi\t the request of Begum Sahib the emperors 
daughter, a place was assigned to them itcai all- 
sSJrand’sheWtinned to shmv f m xmr--tTmg 
kindness during many years ^ 

boY was at first constantly uith hci, mul 
Aimungzehe, during his visits to nis daughter, too.v 
much notice of hhn. Shao’s original name was 
Se. but that by which he afterwards lieoame 
SZn 3 Yas a familiar name given him by 
Auruni’zobo, and his choosing to retain it m 
nreference to that of his renoivncd grandfather, is 
Is remarkable* as that our English appellation of 
“ the Sahoo Boja" meaning the sovereign _ol. the 
Mahratta nation, applied from 

Shao’s successors as well as to himselt, should har e 
had its oriffin, in an unheconiiiig pLin 
emT»eror Aumngzehe. The attendants who follow- 
ed the family into captivity, were allowed to com- 
municate with the Mahrattas in the Moghul army ; 
an indulgence which did not extend to Shao, his 
mother, or to Muddon Sing, the legitimate son of 
Sumhhaiee, also made captive at B-aigurh. Iwoiy 
kind of intercourse with the Mahrattas m rebellion, 
was, to all the family and their followers, most 
strictly forbidden. 

Yessoo Bye was a woman of much prudence, 
and carefully avoided intrigues. ’When Aurung- 
zehe began to revolve the scheme ol releasing 
Shao, he proposed to marry him to tlio daughteis 
of two of the most distinguished Mahrattas m the 
imperial service, and to secure them in his interest 
hv additional favours; these wero^, dadow ol 
Sindkheir, to whom the omperor had given the 
title of Eoostnm Bao; and Sindia, 1 atoll oj 

iTTha more remarkable, becatiae refleotively it vyas an 
pf whom Aurttuggehe BeMom spoke, but as the thief, theiohhn, 
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Kiinneirklieir,^' whose illegitimate offspring, as 
heads of a Mahratta principality, are well known 
ill the modern transactions of India. Shao was 
connected with Jadow by the mother’s side, and 
the proposal being agreeable to all parties, the 
nuptials were celebrated in a respectable manner, 
blit without pomp ; and the emperor, besides con- 
ferring favours on Jadow and Sindia, bestowed on 
Shao the districts of Akulkote, Indapoor, Sopa, 
and Neywassa in Jagheer. On this occasion, 
Aurungzebe, amongst other presents to Shao, gave 
him a sw’ord he had himself freq_uently worn, and 
restored two swords which Shao’s attendants had 
always urged him, if possible, to recover ; the one, 
was the famous Bhowanee of Sivajee ; and the 
other, the sword of Afzool Khan, the murdered 
general of Beejapoor, both taken at Baigurhf. 

But Aurungzebe, as we have seen, could not 
resolve on giving effect to this plan, and after his 
death, Shao continued in the camp of Azim Shah, 
and was, by that prince, carried to a considerable 
distance beyond the Kerbuddah, when on his 
march, at the head of the army lately employed in 
the Deccan, to contend for the throne with his 
lirother, Sultan Mauzum, who was advancing from 
Lahore. | 

Tara Bye, and her ministers, improved the 
opportunity which the absence of the main body 
of the Moghul army afforded. Dhunnajee Jadow 
defeated Lodi Khan, the Doujdar of Poona, re-took 
Chakun, and the Mahrattas were rapidly occupying 
as well as plundering the country, when Azim 
Shall, by the advice of Zoolfikar Khan, determined 
to release Shao, but to retain his mother, brother, 
and family as hostages for his good conduct; 

* Mahratta MSS. In this chapter, the English reader -will find a more 
than usual number of harsh names, which he may be inclined to think nxight 
have been omitted with advantage, but they will, in most instances, deserve 
attention, as those of the ancestors of the principal Mahratta chiefs. 

t All the three swords are in possession of the Raia of Satara, 

X Khafoe Khan. ■ . - 
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Bromisin"-, however, that in case he should 
C3“n establishing his authority, and continue 

steadfast in attachment and t’randfether 

vpopive the tract conciuered hy ms s^randtauiei 
from Beejapoor, Mth an additional tern ory 
between the Beema and Godavery. 

SVmo sent forward one of his attendants, pm- 
sonauXo™ to Bursojee Bhonslay and Ohimmajee 
Bamoo(Uiur, then at the head of some Mahratta 
rZpstBerarandCandeish, for the puiTOse^^^ 
announcing his approach an _ _ b 

assistance. They immediately 

their example was soon followed by Ily but itao 
SbaS Neemajee Sindia, and other chiefe. 
Letters intimating his approach, were despatched 
by So toTara Bye.' 'but as she did no choose 
to relinquish a power she had so long held, 

renounce her son’s pretensions to the sovereignty, 

sL affected to believe him an impostor, apemhled 
the whole of her ministers, declared her mtention 
of opposing this pretender, and called upon all the 
prS officers’fo attest their fidelity to the o^e 

oi her son by the most solemn oaths. On their 
compliance, she appointed B,amch^undnr Punt, an 
Neetoo Punt, to assist her with tlwir counsel , 
Dhimnajee Jadow, and Bureshram Trimbuok to 
command in the field; Shunkrajee Narrain to 
defend the Ghant-Mahta; and Kanhojee An„^ 
Surkheil, who had been appointed 
to the command of the fleet, upon 
Seedoiee Goojur, was placed m charge of the coast. 
Poond Sawunt, of Waree, also sent assurances of 
fidelity to Tara Bye. 

Shao, on hearing of those proceedings, Imlted 
at the Godavery, in hopes of being able to dispel 
any opinion tLre might really exist of his being 
an impostor; but his army having incr^cased to 
15,000 men, he determine d, by the advice oi 


* Mahratta MSS. 
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Pursojee Blionslay, to move forward witliont 
fiirtlier delay. Bliunnajee Jadow and tlie Pritee 
Needliee advanced to oppose Mm. The people of 
the country seemed inclined to the cause of Tara 
Bye ; and one village had the audacity to fire on 
his troops. Several of his men being killed, the 
place was assaulted, and a severe example made of 
the offenders. During the attack, a woman bearing 
a hoy in her arms rushed towards Shao, and threw 
down the child, calling out that she devoted him 
to the liaja’s service. Shao took charge of him, 
and in commemoration of his first success, called 
him P’utih^'' Sing, to which he afterwards added 
his own surname of Bhonslay, and always treated 
him like his o^rn son. Such was the extraordinary 
origin of the lUijas of Akulkote. 

As the armies drew near to each other, means 
were successfully employed to detach Dhunnajee 
Jadow from the cause of Tara Bye ; and the Pritee 
Needhee, finding he was not supported in an action 
which took place at the village of Kheyr, 22 miles 
north of Poona, withdrew from Dhunnajee’s troops 
and lied to Satara. Shao, joined by Dhunnajee, 
advanced to Chundun Wundun, of which he 
o])tained possession. He seized the families of all 
persons acting against him ; sent a summons to 
Shunkrajee Narrain, Punt Suchew, to deliver up 
Poorundhur, which he had taken a short time 
before, and an order to Pureshram Trimbuck to 
surrender Satara ; neither of them obeyed ; hut 
Sliaik Meerah, a Mahomedan ofiicer who com- 
manded under the latter, confined him, and gave 
up the fort. 

Shao, on obtaining possession of Satara, 
formally seated himself on the throne, in the 
month of March, 1708. Gudadhur 
A. D. 1708 . Prillhad was appointed Pritee 
Needhee, and Byhroo Punt Pingley was made 


* “ JFutih” raeans victory. The child’s father’s name was Lokhunday. 
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Peishwa. The brother of Ib:hroo Punt, jS'ccIoo 
Punt Moreishwur, who still adhered to Tain llyo, 
died shortly after at Pangiia. I)]iunnajeo Jadow 
was confirmed in his rank of Senaputtee, and ilie 
right of making collections in several districts 
delegated to him. At this period of confusion th(3 
revenue was realized on no fixed pidnciple, but 
levied as opportunity presented itself in the 
manner of contribution. The principal carcoons 
employed by Dhunnajee in revenue aifairs, were 
Abbajee Poorundhuree,"*^ Koolkurnec of Sassoor 
(Sasswur), near Poona, and another P>ra]imin, 
Koolkurnee of Sreewurdun, in the district of 
Choule, a village then claimed by the Seedee, from 
which, in consequence of some intrigue connected 
with the Seedee’s enemy Angria, ho had lied to 
Sassoor, and had been recommended to l)hmmajcc 
Jadow by Abbajee Poorundhuree, and Pureslirain 
Trimbuck. The name of this Koolkurnee, after- 
wards so celebrated as the founder of the Peishwa’s 
power, was Ballajee Wishwanath Bhutt.f 

Meanwhile the two eldest sons of Aurungzelie, 
Sultan Mauzum, and Azim Shah, had fought 
a bloody battle near Agra, in which Sultan 
Mauzum was victorious. The army from the 
Deccan, commanded by Azim Shah, engaged 
under great disadvantages, owing to the pertinacity 
of that headstrong prince, who, at least accelerated 
discomfiture by his want of preparation, and by 
his neglect of arrangement among his troops. 
Pie paid the forfeit of his obstinacy with his life. 
There fell with him, his two sons, together with 
Turbeeut Khan, Dulput Bao Boondelay, Bam 
Sing Harra, the gallant Khan Alum, and a great 


* The ancestor of the present great family of Poorundhuree. 
fMahratta MSS. It is proper to mention, that amons’ Mahratta 
Bramins, Bhutt and Orehnat, in speaking of their own caste, are nearly 
synonymous \vith olerictal and secular. Custom has introdueed this diatinfi- 
tion- Bhutt, however, in the text^ was merely the surname of Ballajee 
Wishwanath, not a religious appellation. 
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proportion of the officers experienced or distin- 
guislied in Maliratta warfare. 

Kaiim Biildisli, who was sent to Beejapoor hy 
xlnmiigzebe a few days before his death, assumed 
the ensigns of royalty, and declared himself 
emperor ^ upon the demise of his father ; his 
authority was at first acknowledged, but having 
no stability of character, he was soon deserted by 
most of his troops; he first endeavoured to 
conciliate the Mahratta Mankurees, who showed 
some disposition to listen to his overtures, hut 
they were soon disgusted with his petulance and 
folly. Sultan Mauzum, who had used his victory 
with moderation, and was now on his march to 
the Deccan, generously offered him the kingdoms 
of Hyderabad and Beejapoor : but Kaum Buklish 
preferred the desperate chance of encountering the 
whole army of Hindoostan, and was killed near 
Hyderabad,'^ in an attack made upon him by his 
old and inveterate enemy, Zoolfikar khan, who was 
joined on the. occasion by a body of Mahrattas, 
sent by Shao, under the command of Neemajee 
Sindia.^ 

Tlie affairs of Kaum Bukhsh were considered 
so desperate, that after he had refused the offer 
made by Sultan Mauzum, it was conjectured that 
ho intended to follow the example of his uncle, 
Sultan Mohummud Akber, and retire to^ Persia ; 
orders were sent to all the seaports to intercept 
liim, and two lakhs of rupees, with an extension of 
the company’s privileges, were promised by 
Zoolfikar Khan to Mr. Pitt, governor of Madras, 
if he would apprehend the fugitive. To this 
Mr. Pitt agreed, but refused the present.t 

Zoolfikar Khan, who was in the army of Azim 
Shah in the battle of Agra, after supporting his 

* Khafee Klian. Memoirs of Eradut Khan, Original letter from 
Zoolfikar Khan to Shao. , ,, , i mi • tvt n'ii. 

t Original letters from the Madras Eeoords,. This Mr. Pitt waa the 
ather of Ijord Chatham, 
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reputation as an officer, escaped from tlie field, and 
Sultan Mauzum, by tlie advice of bi^ excellent 
minister, Monaim Kban, not only pardoned, but 
promoted him to high rank; conferring on him the 

viceroyaltv of the Deccan, and the title of Umeer- 

Ool-Oomrah. By Zoolhkar Khan’s representations, 
Sultan Mauzum at first lent his countenance to 
Shao’s party, which tended to increase the raja s 
consequence amongst his countrymen, and would 
have been followed by more substantial advantages 
in a formal grant of the Surdeshmookhee, but 
Monaim Khan, unused to Bramin artific^ having 
been visited by tbe wukeels of Tara Bye, yas 
persuaded by them that Tara Bye s son, Sivajee, 
was the lawful raja of the Mahrattas. Zoolfikai 
in,n.Ti impatient at his listening to these preten- 
sions betrayed an irritation which the minister 
resented ; and Sultan Mauzum, iinwiUing to dis- 
oblige Monaim Khan, and at the same time not 
displeased to find an excuse for deferring such a 
concession, seemed to comply with the minister s 
proposal in favour of Sivajee, and desired that the 
deeds for the Surdeshmookhee should be made out 
in his name ; he, however, postponed their delivery 
until the claim to the Mahratta supremacy should 
be decided, by the issue of the contest which was 
then in progress between the candidates.'^' 

Sliao’s army was cantoned at Ghundun 
WundLin, in tiie neighbourhood of Satara, during 
the monsoon, and he neglected no preparation to 
enable him to reduce his rival. Amongst other 
expedients, he made an unsuccessful application to 
Sir Nicholas Waite, the governor of Bombay, for 
a supply of guns, ammunition, European soldiers, 
and moncy.t At the opening of the fair season, 
after celebrating the Dussera, preparations wore 
made to renew the war against Tara Bye. Panalla 
was invested, the seige pressed with vigour, and 
the Havildar who commanded, offered to surrender 


* Khafee Khan. 


t Bruco’s Annals. 
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on condition of being confirmed in bis station. 

A D 1709 Tbis proposal was readily acceded 

to, and Visbalgurb was surrender- 
ed by tbe agent of Puresbram Trimbuck on tbe 
same terms. , Sbao next marched towards Rangna, 
where Tara Bye then was, but hearing of the 
approach of the army, she quitted E.angna and 
fled to Mai wan. The Havildar of Bangna refused 
to surrender, and opposed the besiegers with 
resolution ; an assault was made and repulsed, and 
Shao, on the approach of the monsoon, abandoning 
the siege, retired to Kolapoor where he cantoned 
the troops.* 

At the opening of the fair season, it was 
intended to prosecute the war, but about that time, 
an agreement was entered into with the Moghuls, 
which waved the grand question of hereditary 
claim, and rendered the reduction of Tara Bye a 
point of less pressing personal interest to Shao. 
Zoolfikar Khan, who attended the court of Sultan 
Mauzum on his return to Hindoostan, left Daood 
Khan Pimnee as his deputy in the six Soobehs of 
the Deccan, and obtained for him the government 
of Burhanpoor in addition to his other appoint- 
ment. Daood Khan settled with such Mahratta 
chiefs, as acknowledged Shao’s authority, to allow 
them, with certain reservations, one-fourth of the 
revenue, but reserved the right of collecting and 
paying it through his own agents. Daood Khan’s 
intimacy with most of the Mahratta chiefs, his 
connection with Zoolfikar Khan, and the terms of 
friendship between the latter and Shao, not only 
preserved Shao’s ascendancy, but, except in 
instances where independent plundering bands 
occasionally appeared, procured a tolerably correct 
observance of the terms mentxoned.t 

In the end of the year Shao returned to 
Satara, and married two wives, one of the Mohitey, 

t Khafee Khar , 

44 . 
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•wives of Smdia, sliortly 

nftprw'ixds died. Dhunnajee Jadow, after a long 
tCsroaus^ by the breaking out o an old wormd 
■ w« leTSed on his way from IColapoor, on the 
Wama. His carcoon, Ballajee Wish- 
.ith had accompanied him on that service, and 
lX<^hfsiS bad the management of all 
Wa affairs which created an imconqiierablo 
on the part ot Ohundor Seyn Jadow, 
Snnljee’s son, and several Bramms m his 

"'’’''"'The army had scarcely returned to Satara 
wlien Tara Bye, encouraged by 
A. D. 1710. Havildar at Panalla, inarciiecl 

Inwards that place re-enforced by tlie troops ol 
Poond Samint, and it was immediately restored to 
LT it was now resolved, in order to give her 
nartv credit, and the appearance of a ripng cause 
to make that fort and the neighbouring town of 
Kolanoor the future residence of her .couit. 
Uamchundur Punt continued steadfast in the 
interest of her party, and Shunkra- 
A. D-1711- Aqq Narrain, likewise maintained 

her cause. As the territory of the latter was 
reckoned the foundation stone of the empire, from 
Svalee’s having first established himscdl: Ihei^c 
Sh‘10 determined to reduce the Suchew instead of 
vXingXe attack on Pannllu. About this t.mo 
he entertained the design of removing his capital 

to Ahmednugui, hut as it gave offence to /oolhkai 
Khan, Shoo, at his desire, relmqiiishod the inton- 
tion.* 

An army proceeded towards Poona, and suc- 
ceeded in obtaining possession of llajgurh, nit 
most of the Suchew’s forts being well stored with 
provisions, and garrisoned veteran Mawulccs, 

^i^rigitial letters from Znolfikar Khan, 
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were rekoned impregnable. It was, tbereforc, 
with no small satisfaction that Shao beard of his 
having put a period to his existence,* an act 
which it is said, he committed from remorse, in 
consequence of having taken a solemn oath, to 
maintain the cause of Tara Bye, against his lawful 
prince. 

Just at this time, in the month of January, 

Ti 1719 Sivajee, the son of Tara Bye died 
of the small-pox. This prince was 
an idiot, but his death occasioned a considerable 
change at Kolapoor. Bamchundur Punt seized 
the opportunity to remove Tara Bye from the 
administration, and to place Sumbhajee, the son of 
Bajis Bye, the younger widow of Baja Bam, in 
her stead ; a measure, which had the sanction of 
Ilindoo usage, and was therefore supported by 
common consent. Tara Bye, and Bhowanee Bye, 
her soiTs widow, said to have been pregnant at the 
time of her husband’s death, were put into confine- 
ment, and Bamchundur Punt, unfettered by Tara 
Bye, began to exert himself with renovated 
vigour. 

But Shao, whilst Daood Khan’s government 
continued, was secured in the ascendancy ; he was 
also surrounded by most of the experienced 
ministers, and was totally exempt from that 
cruelty and excess, which his enemies gave out 
that he inherited, with many other vices, from his 
father Sumbhajee. The loss of Shunkrajee 
Narrain was a severe blow to the cause of the 
opposite party, and Shao, in that temper of con- 
ciliation, for which he is deservedly applauded, 
seized the advantage which the sanction of lawful 


* He performed the Jiil Sumadh, or voluntary death by water, which is 
not nncommon among Hindoo devotees. It is effected by placing a wooden 
platform upon several earthen pots, with their mOuths turned down, to 
wliioh the planks are fastened, and small holes are bored in the earthen 
vessels ; the wliole is placed on deep water, on some river accounted holy, 
and the devotee seats or ties himself on the platform, which gradually sinks 
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authority always hears and 

plothes of investiture to Karroo Sliimkei, son oi 
Stc Suchew, then a child of two years o d at 
the same time confirming, as a mattoi > 

ni'c TYiontalia or principal agent, in that situanon. 
TMs mea Se immediately secured to him tec 
scrvicTsTf that party, and the Siichew never atter- 
wSs departed from his aUegiance. Shao was not 
rquaUy sncccssCul in binding all the memhers oL 

tee PntecNecdhec’s family to his interest. 

no released Pureshram Trimbuck, restored 
his honors by the removal ol 
A D 1713. Gudadhur Prillhad, and confirmed 
him in his formal charge of Vishalgurh and its 
^„LXncies. The Pritee Needhee sent his eldest 
son Kistnaiee Bhaskur, to assume the management 
of the fort and district ; but he had no soonei 
obtained possession, than he revolted, tendered his 
services to Sumbhajee, and ^ was 
Keedliee at Kolapoor. On this x" 

ram Trimbuck was again thrown into confinement, 
Ld Shao, under a belief that the revolt l^^d been 
encouraged by him, intended to have put him to 
death but he was dissuaded from this design, 
tdiicievenif just, would have made him odious 
in the country. . 

In consequence of changes at the imperial 
court Daood Khan was removed to the govern- 
ment of Guzerat, which dissolved the agreement 
between the Moghuls and the Mahrattas. 

Chnnder Seyn Jadow, who had been appointed 
Senaputtee on the demise of his father, w'as sent 
oB from Satara with a considerable army, and 
Lected to levy the Ohouth, Siirdeshmooklme and 
GhasMana from the Moghul districts He was 
attended on this occassion by his father s carcoon, 

BaUaiee 'Wishwanath, who was now charged with 

ooUehting and appropriating a share of the revenue 
for the Baja, a situation of control, which under 
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no circumstances was likely to be favourably 
viewed by the Senapnttee. Tbe jealousy formerly 
entertained was increased tenfold, and on a very 
slight cause, arising from a dispute about a deer 
run down by one of Ballajee’s horsemen, the sup- 
pressed enmity burst out in attempted violence ; 
and Ballajee was obliged to flee for his life, first 
to Sassoor, where the Suchew’s agent in Poorun- 
dhur did not think it prudent to protect him, 
although he begged hard to he permitted to enter 
that fort. The horsemen, his pursuers, were in 
sight ; but the commander of the fort was ob- 
durate. With a few followers, amongst whom 
were his sons Bajee Bao and Chimnajee, Ballajee 
Wishwanath attempted to cross over to Pandoo- 
gurh, a fort in the opposite valley, but Jadow’s 
horsemen were already in his route, and searching 
for him in every quarter. In this dangerous ex- 
tremity, he contrived to conceal himself for a few 
days, until two Mahrattas, the one named Peelajee 
Jadow, and the other surnamed Dhoomal, then 
common Sillidars in his service, collected, by their 
influence with their relations, a small troop of 
horse, and promised to sacrifice their lives, or 
carry him and his sons, that night, to the Machee^ 
of Pandoogurh. 

Ballajee Wishwanath, as the manuscripts 
state, “ did not particularly excel in the accomplish- 
ment of sitting upon a horse, but the Sillidars, 
although they had a skirmish, performed their 
promise, and the commander of the fort protected 
him by Shao’s orders. Chunder Seyn Jadow 
peremptorily demanded his bei ig delivered up to 
him and threatened, in case of refusal, to renounce 
his allegiance for ever. Shao was not prepared to 
punish this insolent demand, but he refused to give 

* Machee is a village attached to all hill-forts, commonly situated on the 
face of the hill completely under protection, and is sometimes fortified. 

t His biographer adds, and at this'time required a man, on each side, 
to hold him on.” 
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of Olieyn Koolicli Khan, the son of Ghazee- 
nd-deen. His original name was Meer Knmmiir- 
nd-deen ; the title of Cheyn Koolich Khan, with 
a mnnsnb of 5,000 horse, was conferred on him, 
when a very young man, by Aurungzebe, under 
whom, in the latter years of that emperor’s reign, 
he held the important post of Soohehdar in the 
province of Eeejapoor. Oheyn Koolich Khan 
had materially contributed to the success of 
the two Syuds, Abdoollah Khan and Hoossein Ally 
Khan, to whose bravery, skill, and exertions, 
Perokhsere owed his throne.^ Amongst courtiers 
as well as states, friendship is as often the result 
of common enmity as of common interest ; 
Cheyn Koolich Khan, who was known to have 
been the enemy of Zoolfikar Khan, was imme- 
diately appointed to succeed to the viceroyalty 
of the deceased minister, and dignified with 
the title of Nizam Ool Moolk, whilst Haood 
Khan was removed to the government of 
Guzerat.t 

It was at this period that the disaffected 
Senaputtee went over to Nizam Ool Moolk, by 
whom he was well received, and rewarded in the 
manner already mentioned. He was accompanied 
by Ghatgay, Sbirzee llao, of Kagul, and an ofiicer 
named Rnmbhajee Nimbalkur ; the latter became 
distinguished in the Moghul service, and got the 
title of llao Kumbha, which descended to his 
posterity. Nizam Ool Moolk, on arriving at Aur- 
ungabad, seemed disposed to favour the cause of 
Sumbhajee, which, without enquiring into the 


* Khafeo Khau, Khuzanoh Amirah, and Muassir-ool-Oomrah. The two 
last Persian authorities are both valuable. The Khuzanoh Amirah was 
written in the Docoan by Meer Gholara Ally, a native of Bolgram, in the 
province of Oude. He is celebrated as poet as well as a historian ; he is 
the author of the-Suroo Azad, and his works are much prized by the 
Mahomedans of the Deccan. The Muassir-ool-Oomrah ^Biography of the 
Moghul nobles) is much celebrated in the Deccan ; it was written by Shah 
Nnwaz Khan, or Sumsam-ud-Dowlah, with whose public character the reader 
of oriental history is already acquainted, from the works of Mr. Onue, 
Colonel Wilks, and others. 

f Khafee Khan. - , 
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S tove adopted. Jadow, eager for revenge 
nnd Nizam Ool Moolk, desirous of suppressing the 
^ na nf Chao’s ofB.cers, S6iit an army against 
thriur Lushkur, who retired from the Goto ^ery 
Jn +hrBeema. Shao, in order to support hun, 
h 4 ! T,rnvf1 n body of troops under Ballajee 
wthSh S he now dignified with the 
^ or agent in charge of the amy. 

*/llfee eSd a junction with Hybut Bao 
Wmbalkui’ who fell back to the neighbourhood 
PooCdhur, where they proposed to stand an 

^ oil'll- A battle was f ought in which the 
engagemen^. Mahrattas is contradict- 

:fhTS SSint r« to Salpee Ghaut. A 
dlte£h of Vrattas from the Moghul.army 

SerEumbhajeeNimbalkur, took possession of 

district and Rumbhajee obtamed a 
Ker totfneigZnrhood. A length an ac 

MogSr returned to Aurangabad* .Nizam Ool 

wS°.“ » Ao, 

mhiStas, acti4 «nder different leaders, resumed 
their depredations. . . , „ 

AU the Deslimookhs and Doshpandyas, m the 
Moghul districts of Maharashtra, fortified the 
rmt-es where they resided, on pretence of dolend- 
S- themselves, but they frequently ]oined or 
asasted their countrymen, of wtotover party, in 
escape, defence, or concealment. One very rich 
m-avan of treasure, escorted by a large detaeh- 
S under Mohummud Ibrahim Tebreezeo, was 
attacked on the route from Surat to Aurangabad, 
the troops were entirely d estroyed, and the 


I 


* Mahratta MSS, 
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property carried This robbery was probablr 

committccl by Kbundee E.ao Dhabaray. Toy 
many years that officer had subsisted his followers 
ill Giizcrat and Kattywar, and exacted a tribute in 
those provinces. He acknowledged Shao as his 
chief, and when Daood Khan was appointed to 
Guzorat, he withdrew from the neighbourhood of 
Alimcdabad, and established himself in the strong 
country about Naundode and Kajpeeplee ; f 
whence it is lilvcly, from the nature of the attack, 
this was his first sally. 

As Nizam Ool Moolk favoured the Kolapoor 
party, Sumbliajee’s infiucnce was increased as that 
of Shao was diminished. Seedojee Ghorepuray,:|: 
the son of Byherjee, nephew of the famous 
Snntajee, and youngest brother of the first Moorar 
Kao of Gootee, was induced to declare for Sumbha- 
jee, by whom he was dignified with the title of 
Senaputtee, and several of the Ghorepurays, both 
of Kapsee and Moodhole, joined the Kolapoor 
party : but Seedojee and his ally, the Patan Naboli 
of Savanoor, were too intent on their own schemes 
of conquest and plunder, to quit the Carnatic. It 
was about this period that Seedojee made a great 
acquisition by obtaining possession of Sondoor, a 
fort situated in a valley of singular strength, with- 
in 25 miles of Bellary. 

Kishen Bao Kuttaokur, a Bramin, raised by 
tlic Moghuls, § took post in the country about the 
Mahdeo liills, and without joining either party, 
plundered the districts on his own account. Bum- 
majee Tliorat, an officer long under Kamchundur 
Punt, strengthened a Gurhee in the village of 
Ilinghee or Hingungaom, near Patus, about 40 
miles east of Poona, and levied contributions for 
30 miles round. He was of the Kolapoor party, 

^ Khafee Khan. 

{ Mahratta MSS. 

BanoojeG tho grandson of Suntajeo fell in battle, . 

The same whope letter is given in a note, ebap; xi. of this volume. 

^ Vol. 1. 45 
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and acknowledged no chief ^ 

Hamoliundur Punt, under whom he had lust 

Stahlished himself, and from ^ ^tTof 

SoT)a and Patus as a Jaglieer, during tlie sio^e oi 
Giuiee Even in Mahratta estimation be ^as a 
lawless ruffian * Oodajee Chowan, “other of 
TJnmcliundur’s officers and a native ot Hutnee, 
took the Gurhee of Buttees Serala, and in a short 
time became so formidable, that Shao 
enter into a compromise, by conceding the _ 

to receive as a personal allowance. Ihero v 
several other petty depredators ^ 

themselves Sumbhaaee s L„„ jn 

formidable of all was Ivanhojee Angiia, then in 
possession of the coast froni Sawi^intwaree to 
Bomhav, who was extending his sway over the 
province of KaUiannee in the Conean. 

Such was the state of anarchy which now 
nrevailed, that without a sudden change of fortune, 
and a greater efficiency in Shao’s government, his 
authointy over the Mahrattas must soon have be- 
come nugatory. Ballajee Wishwanath instiHed 
some vigour into his councils, and began to take a 
lead in public affairs. He proposed to reduce 
Bummaiee Thorat, and sot out for that purpose ; 
but he ivas seduced to a conference, treacherously 
seized and thrown into confinement, together with 
his friend Abbajee Poorundlmrcc, his two sons, 
Bajeo Bao and Ohimnajee, and several of their 
immediate retainers. 

Thorat threatened them with the torture of 
fastening horses feeding-bags, filled with ashes, 
on their mouths, and with ultimate death, unless 

riiT^odote of this freebootor is ralated by bis CQuntrym«i with mu«h 
horror. It is necessary to premise, that one oi the most sacred o O'-'tlis, 
amoSst Mahrattas, is taken by bolding- the leaves of the tree oallod J.e , 
cOTioined with tumerio, which in the Mahratta langiuige_ is known by the 
name ot Baitdar. Thorat was accused of having- toi-f cited his oath, and 
treacherously seized Ballajeo Wiahwanath, after swearing on the Eel-Bandar. 
“ And what of that? ” said Thorat — “ don’t I cat Bandar daily, ami what is 
Bel but the leaves of a tree ? ” 
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he received a large ransom for their release. 
After enduring many indignities, the amount of 
their ransom was at last agreed upon and paid by 
Shao, who now applied to the Siichew to stop the 
progress of Thorat. The Suchew accordingly 
prepared to attack him ; but his troops were 
defeated, and both the Suchew and his Mootaliq 
were taken and thrown into confinement at 
Hingungaom/"' 

At the same time that the Punt Suchew un- 
dertook this service, two expeditions were prepared 
at Satara : the one, under the Peishwa, Pyhroo 
Punt Pingley, went to protect the Concan and 
repel Angria; and the other, commanded by 
Ballajee Wisliwanath, was ordered to suppress 
Kishen llao Kuttaokur. This Eramin had become 
so bold and confident, that he marched to Ound to 
meet Shao’s troops, but ho was totally defeated, 
principally by the bravery of Sreeput Pt-ao, the 
second son of Pureshram Trimbuck, the Pritee 
IN’eedhec, who had urged his son to perform 
some action which might wipe away the miscon- 
duct of his elder brother, and procure his 
father’s release. Sliao, accordingly, once more 
restored the Pritee hleedheo to his liberty and 
rank. Kishen Kao, after perfect submission, was 
pardoned, and received the village of Kuttao, in 
onam, a part of which is still enjoyed by his 
posterity. 

This success was of considerable importance, 
])ut a like good fortune did not attend the 
Pcishwa’s expedition. Byhroo Punt was defeated 
and made prisoner by Angria. The fort of 
Logiirh was taken ; Bajmachee surrendered ; and 
it was reported that Angria was about to march 
for Satara. All the force that could be spared 

* Naroo Sliuiikor, tlio Punt Suoliew, w?is then a child ; but amogst 
Hindoos, the guardian general] y considers the presence of his ward necdssary 
on occasions of importance. 
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was collected to oppose him, under Ballajee 
"Wishwanath, who undertook the _ command, with 
hopes of being enabled, from his former coiineo- 
ton with Angria,, to effect an accommodation 
more desirable than any that might result from 
a protected contest with a powerful neighboui. 
Ballaiee knew Angria to be a leader of consider- 
able ability as was woU as ciitcrpmo, and that his 
resources wore not bounded by the extent of 
the districts in his possession, but were chiedy 
obtained by daring and ostcnsive piracies Balla- 
jee was successful in his eiideavom's ; and 
on condition of receiving 10 forts,* ^ 

fortified places of less strength,! ^ with thou 
dependent villages ; on being confirmed in oominand 
of the fleet, and his title of Siirkhoil, agreed to 
renounce Sumbhajoe, to release the I’mshwa to 
restore all hLs conq.uests, except Bapnachee, and 
to maintain the cause of Shao, ^ 

Bv this agreement the Seedee found himselt 
deprived of some places of which ho had enjoyod 
the revenue for 20 years. The consociuenoe was 
In immediate rupture between thief and Angria 
in wliicli Ballaiee AVisliwanatli, co-operating against 
the Seedee, invaded ^ Ms territory, and soon 
compelled him to submit. 

Ballaiee having performed this service in a 
manner so entirely to^ bhao s 
A. D. 1714 wishes, was received on his return 

to Satara with the greatest distinction; and in 
consequence of the failure ot Byhroo 1 im 
Pin^ley that minister was removed trom the 
digmty of Mookh Purdhaii, and Ballajco Wish- 

wanath was appointed Poishwa 111 his stead. Ilis 

• Those were— 1, the island of Konory aCundeyrool ; 2, Kolabah ; 2 
SeverScoog ; 4, Viziadroog ; 5, Jyogurh ; 0, Doodroog ; 7, kunnikdroog ; b, 
.n r4,,n1iif..mrh ■ and 10. Yeswuntdroog. 


pttLTTo Amber 1.13, Sataoioo; 14, Kamtcy j 

ifsreewurduiTand fd, Munranjttn.-CCopy of original papers.) 
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friend, Abbajee Poorandhuree was confirmed as 
bis Mootaliq, and Pamajee Piint Bhanoo'*'^ as his 
Purnnwees. 

Maniiajee Moray, after the desertion of Ohnnder 
Seyn Jadow, had received clothes of investiture 
as Senaputtee, but had not performed the services 
that were expected of him ; he was now ordered 
with Ilybut Bao Mmbalkur, to accompany 
Ballajee into the Poona district, for the purpose 
of reducing Dummajee Thorat. As Bcillajee 
was apprehensive that the Suchew, who was still 
a prisoner in Hingungaom, might be killed if the 
place were attacked, he was prevailed upon by 
Yessoo Bye, the Punt Suchew’s mother, to 
endeavour to obtain his release before hostilities 
commenced. This was accordingly effected, and 
Yessoo Bye, in gratitude to the Peishwa for 
saving her son, made over to him the Suchew’s 
rights in the Poona district, and gave him up 
the fort of Poorundhur, as a j)lace of refuge for 
his family, then residing in Sassoor. On the 
same pretence, Ballajee obtained a grant of it 
from Shao, by which concession, that prince 
forged the first link in the chain wBich afterwards 
fettered his owm powar, and reduced his successors 
to empty pageants of Bramiii policy. 

The force assembled in the Poona district 
was too poAverful for Thorat. lie was soon 
forced into the Gurhec of Hingungaom, Awhich 
Avas breached and stormed. Hammajee Thorat 
Awas made prisoner, and the Gurhec was destroyed. 

The Sur Lushkur returned to the Godavery, 
after quarrelling Avith the Baja 
for not appointing him Senaputtee, 
and they Averc never reconciled. The Peishwa 
induced the kloghul agent, f in charge of the 
Poona district, to make over the superior authority 


* Ancestor of tlio colebratocl Nana Earnnwees. 
t He was a Mahratta, named Bajee Kuddnm. 
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prince’s ascendancy domestic confusion 
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reaction of their pro' \ ^ 1 Qiin,anol oomplotoly 
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was undortakon and^“ 

policy yas agrooablo to was 

Ballajoe s ariingcmonts ; but, since 

tho groundwork ol _ necossitv of preserving 

tho time of Wfliajoe thoncoes^^^^^^^ 

the Itaja’s supremacy by 

conftrming to the s 1 

’’thXlflLdf, was ruinous both to their umou 

and rosourc^ “^ch See’I"cnSS inltflutod, 

— __— — — — # Mahratta MSS. 
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wliicli every additional acquisition of territory was 
likely to create. The expedient adopted, which 
must have been long contemplated, will be shown 
in its proper place ; and oithough it but temporari- 
ly insured its end, is the most ingenious, as well as 
the deepest scheme of Bramin policy which is to 
be found unconnected with their religious system. 
The ministry, as far as practicable, was composed 
ol‘ the old retainers, and the situations of those 
who adhered to the Kolapoor party, were conferred 
on their near relations. 

The following is a list of the ministry at tliis 
period : — 

Pi'iteQ Neoclhee— -Puroslii’ani Trimbuek, 

Thu EiqM Pnrdh<ins. 

1. Peisliwa, oi’ Mookb Pnrdhan— JBullajoo Wish\vau/il,h. 

2. Ainat — Amba Rao Bapoo Eao Huawuiifcay. 

3. Sutihow — Naroo Shunkei*. 

4. Muntreo — Naroo Ram Shenweo. 

5. SonaputtoG— Maun Sing Moray. 

6. Somunt — Anund Rao. 

7. Nyadeish — Honajoe Amnnfc 

a. Pundifc Rao — Moodhgul Bhutt Oopadhoea. 

Pursojee Bhonslay and Hy])ut Bao Nimbalkur 
both died about this time. The son of the former, 
Kanhojee Bhonslay, was confirmed by Shao in all 
his father’s possessions, and succeeded to his title 
of Sena Sahib Soobeh, but the rank of Snr 
Lushkur was conferred on T)owulshee Somwoushee, 
together with all the rights and honors of the 
situation. The son of Tlybut llao, whose succes- 
sion was set aside, quitted Shao’s standard, joined 
Chunder Seyn Jadow, and afterwards received 
Barsee and other distidcts as a jaghcer from 
Nizam Ool Moolk. 

Shao was not destitute of ordinary ability ; he 
was naturally generous, li])eral to all religious 
establishments, observant of forms enjoined by the 
Hindoo faith, and particularly charitable to 
Bramins. The Ghaut Mahta and the rugged 
Ooncan were his birthright, but unused to climb 
Ghauts, or wander and live in the wilds of the 
mountain- forest, like his hardy grandfather, Shao’s 
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Peroklisere, at a very early period, began to 
entertain a jealousy of the Syuds, to whom he 
owed his elevation, and mutual distrust soon 
followed. He consented to appoint the younger 
Syud, Iloossein Ally Khan, to the viceroyalty of 
the Deccan; in hopes that, by separating the 
brothers, he should weaken their power, and 
compass their destruction. In applying for this 
appointment, Hoossein Ally Khan intended to 
follow the example of Zoolfikar Khan, and govern 
by deputy, but relying on the emperor’s 
assurances, he was prevailed upon to depart for 
the Deccan, openly declaring, however, that if 
anything should be meditated against his brother, 
he would be in the capital in 20 days. Kerokhsere, 
under whose authority Daood Khan was removed 
to Gruzerat, now despatched secret instructions to 
that olhcer, to oppose the new viceroy, promising, 
that if successful, he should be appointed to the 
six Soobehs of the Deccan in his stead. Daood 
Khan, from his known influence with the 
Mahrattas, and other circumstances, was considered 
a person peculiarly fit for this commission ; which, 
at the command of the emperor, he readily under- 
took. The only Mahratta, however, that had come 
forward, or had time to join him, was Neemajee 
Sindia, who, content with a Jagheer he received 
from Zoolfikar Khan, in the neighbourhood of 
Aurungabad, attached himself, during the dissen- 
sions of his countrymen, to the Moghul viceroy 
A D 1716 time being. On the 

present occasion, in observance of 
the same temporizing rule, when Hoossein Ally 
Khan and Daood Khan came to a battle, Neemajee 
Sindia galloped about at a distance, awaiting the 
result, and seeing victory declare in favour of 
Hoossein Ally, after the death of Daood Khan, the 
Mahratta congratulated the victor, and joined his 
standard. 
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Perokhscre, disappointed in Ms treaclierous 
sclieme, but still intent on the destruction of the 
brothers, with the greatest professions of cordiality, 
secretly encouraged resistance to the viceroy s 
authority, both amongst the servants of his govern- 
ment and the Mahrattas ; a base and silly policy 
which, in the end, could hardly fail to meet with 
its deserts. 

The first expedition, directed by Iloossein 
Ally Khan, against the Mahrattas, was for the 
purpose of opening the communication between 
Surat and Burhanpoor, and suppressing the 
depredations of Khundee Bao Bhabaray, who had 
established a line of posts along that route, and 
exacted one-fourth of the effects of all travellers 
who did not purchase his passport. Eight 
thousand men were sent ofi, under Zoolfikar Beg, 
to destroy this freebooter ; but Bhabaray, hearing 
of their march, threw himself in the way, suffered 
himself to be pursued in the usual manner, until 
the Moghuls were broken, when wheeling round, 
the experienced Mahratta completely defeated 
them, killed the commander, and plundered his 
troops even of their clothes.^ 

Maokoob Sing, the dewan of Iloossein Ally 
Khan, set out, accompanied by Ohundor Seyn 
Jadow, to avenge this disgraceful defeat. Khundee 
Bao effected a junction with the troops of the Sur 
Lushkur, and gave the Moghuls ])attle near 
Ahmednugur. A severe conflict took place, in 
which both parties claim the advantage, but the 
Moghuls returned to Aurunga])ad.t Khundee 
Bao Bhabaray, who had been long absent From 
court, went to Satara after tlicse successes, paid his 
respects to Shao, and was raised to the rank 


* Khafee Ehan, Muasair-ool-Oomrali, and Mahratta MSS. 
f Mahratta MSS., and Khafee Khan. I have here rather followed the 
Mahratta than the Moghul account, because subsequent events corroborate 
■the former. . . . 
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of Senaputtee of the empire, Manajee Moray 
having been removed for inability and miscon- 
duct.’^’ 

The Mahratta officers eneonraged by their 
success, and by the secret overtures of Eerokhsere, 
now extended their encroachments ; and, in 
addition to the Ohouth, which they had agreed to 
receive from Daood Khan in lieu of all claims, 
they everywhere levied the Surdeshmookhee. 

It was under these circumstances that 
Iloossein Ally Khan, distracted by Mahratta 
depredations on one side, and court intrigues on 
the other, had recourse to negotiations with Shao.t 
Shunkrajee Mulhar, originally a carcoon under 
Sivajee, and appointed Suchew by Eaja Kam, at 
Ginjee, retired as has been mentioned, during the 
sieze of that place, to Benares. Having become 
tired of a life so little in unison with his former 
habits, he engaged, although then a very old man, 
in the service of Hoossein Ally Khan when 
appointed to the Deccan. He soon gained the 
confidence of his master, and at an early period, 
entered into a correspondence with his old friends 
at Satara. He represented to the viceroy, that if 
the Mahratta claims were recognised, they would 
have an interest in the prosperity of the country ; 
that tliis was the only way to restore tranquility, 
and a certain means to obtain powerful allies, by 
whose aid he might rest secure from present 
intrigues, and eventually defy the avowed hostility 
of the emperor. 

In these opinions, he was supported by 
Mohummud Anwar Khan, the governor of 
Burhanpoor, a person high in the confidence of 
Hoossein Ally Khan. Shunkrajee Mulhar was; 
therefore, despatched to Satara, for the purpose of 
effecting an arrangement and alliance between the 
Moghuls and his countrymen. 


* Mahratta MSS. 

t Khafoe Khan, and Mahratta MSS 
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This mission laid open a grand prospect to the 
aspiring mind of Ballajee Wishwanath. Besides 
the Ohouth and Surdeshmookhee of the sis boohehs 
of the Deccan, including the Beejapoor and 
Hyderabad Carnatic, with the tributary states of 
Mysore, Trichinopoly, and Tan j ore, Shao demanded 
the whole of the territory in Maharashtra which 
had belonged to Sivajee, with the exception of his 
possessions in Candeish; but in lieu of which, 
territory adjoining the old districts as far east as 
Punderpoor, was to be substituted. The fort ot 
Sewneree was required to be given up, and the 
fort of Trimbuck restored. The old districts in 
the Carnatic were also demanded, and a confirma- 
tion of some conquests lately made by ICanhejee 
Bhonslay, the Sena Sahib Soobeh, in Condwaneh 
and Berar ; and lastly, the mother and family ot 
Shao were to be sent from Delhi as soon as 

pracDcable.^^^ (.Qj^^^itions, Shao promised to pay to 
the imperial treasury,— for the old territory, a 
peshkush or tribute of ten lakhs of rupees for 
th.e Surdeshmookhee, or ten. per cent, of the whole 
revenue, he hound himself to protect the country 
to suppress every species of depredation, to bring 
thieves to punishment, or restore the amount 
stolen, and to pay the usual fee of 651 per cent, 
on the annual income, for the hereditary riglit 
of Surdeshmookh: — for the grant of the Chouth, lie 
aoreed to maintain a body of 15,000 horse m the 
emperor’s service, to be placed at the disposal of 
the Soobehdars, Poujdars, and officers in the 
different districts; but upon the grant of the 
Chouth no fee was to be paid. The Carnatic, and 
the Soobehs of Beejapoor and Hyderabad, which 
were then overrun by the partizans of Sumbha^ee, 
Baja of Kolapoor, Shao promised to olear_ of 
plunderers, and to make good every loss sustained 
by the inhabitants of those provinces, from the 
date of the final settlement of the treaty. 
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Sb-imkrajee MulLar had already sufficiently 
A D 1717 proved his desire to forward the 
interests of his countrymen, and 
Shao appointed him to conclude the terms, which, 
according to the above proposals, were, with some 
exceptions, conceded by Hoossein x^lly Khan,^ 

The territory and forts not under the viceroy’s 
control were to be recovered at some season of 
leisure, or, in any manner which Shao might think 
fit ; in the meantime, a body of 10,000 horse were 
sent to join the viceroy. Suntajee and Pursojee 
Bhonslay, relations of the Sena Sahib Sooheli, 
Oodajee Powar, Wiswas Bao, and several other 
commanders, were detached in charge of the 
Mahratta troops for this duty. Agents were at 
the same time sent to inquire into the state of the 
districts, and collect the extensive shares of revenue 
now assigned to them, whilst the Bramin minsiters 
were devising a system for realizing their intricate 
claims, which it was by no means their object, or 
their interest to simplify. 

The emperor, however, refused to ratify the 
treaty which had been exchanged, 
■ ' and an unworthy favourite having 

given him great encouragement in his intrigues 
for the destruction of the Syuds, he became less 
guarded in his measures, and an open rupture 
seemed inevitable. Hoossein Ally Khan, therefore, 
prepared to march for the capital, and solicited aid 
from Shao.t Such an opportunity was not 
neglected. Ballajee Wishwanath and Khundee 
Bao Hhabaray proceeded to join the viceroy with 
a large body of troops, for which he agreed to pay 
them a certain sum daily, from the date of their 


* Mahratta MSS. Copy of an original memorandum, and several original 
Khafee Khan also partially confirms this account. 


f The Moghul historians mention that the viceroy pretended to receive 
from Shao, a son of Sultan Mohummud Akbar, then residing at the Mahratta 
court. The Mahrattas do not record this circumstance, but, although very 
possible, as it was attended by no result, I have rejected it. 
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crossing the Nerhuddah, until their return ; and 
Hoossein Ally Khan further promised that the 
treaty should he ratified, and the family ot Shao 
released and delivered to his officers* Ballajee 
Wishivanath was instructed by Shao, on his 
departure, to endeavour, if possible, to otoin tte 
cession of the forts of Doulutabad and Giiandali, 
and an antliority for levying the tribute which 
had been for some time imposed by the Mahrattas, 
in Guzerat and Malwa. The plea on which these 
extraordinary pretensions to tribute were made, 
was, that the chiefs who had already levied con- 
tributions in those provinces, would break in and 
plunder, unless Shao could receive such an autho- 
rity as must oblige the chiefs in question to look 
to him only for what they termed, their establish- 
ed contributions, and that he would, under these 
circumstances, be responsible for the protection 
and improvement of the territories. 

The combined army marched to Delhi, where 
the wretched Eerokhsere, as irresolute in his actions 
as he was bold in his intrigues, could not bo 
pi evaded upon to act any consistent part : he was 
alike submissive and deceitful ; the friends, who 
would have acted for him, were suffered to be 
removed ; and, finally, after some tumult, ho was 
confirmed by the Synds, and subsequently put to 
death. Two princes of the royal household suc- 
ceeded each other on the throne, and died within 
seven months. 

Eoshun Ikhtiar, the son of Jehandar Shall, 
and grandson of Sultan Mauzum, 
A. D. 1719 . raised to the imperial 

dignity by the title of Mohummud Shah, liut 
the two Syuds, by whom all those changes were 
effected, conducted the^ affairs of the empire i 
with absolute sway, and with the usual watchful 
jealousy of usurpers. They held the reins 

* Khaiee Khan, and Mahratta MSS. 
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with a strong hand, but they were naturally 
desirous of retaining the services of such nobles 
of experience and ability as were not supposed 
hostile to their party. Of this number was 
Nizam Ool Moolk, but that officer was secretly 
inimical to their power : he had been removed 
from his government in the Deccan, to make 
room for Hoossein Ally Khan, and appointed to 
Mooradabad, where he had distinguished himself 
by his activity in reducing to order some 
rebellious Zumeendars of the province, who 
had sheltered themselves in the Sewalik moun- 
tains. He was recalled to court by the emperor, 
and remained at Delhi for some time unemployed, 
but was at last despatched as governor of the 
province of Malwa, at the recommendation of 
the elder Syud. Although daring and ambitious, 
he inherited the temporizing policy of his father, 
and he was induced, on the confinement of 
Derokhsere, to profess his allegiance to the 
pageant emperor whom the Syuds had set up. 
He continued in his government of Malwa; 
but observing the troubles and disorders likely 
to arise, he waited in expectation of some 
favorable opportunity to aggrandize himself, 
during the revolutionary period of which he 
foresaw the approach. 

Balia jee Wishwanath and hi§ Mahrattas 
A -n i7on remained at Delhi until the acces- 

sion of Mohummud Shah; and 
during the tumult which preceded the confinement 
of; Derokhsere, Suntajee Bhonslay and 1,500 
of his men were killed by the populace in the 
streets of Delhi. ^ The army was paid by the 
Syuds, according to the agreement, and Shao’s 

* Seyr Mutuakhereen, and Mahratta MSS. In the latter, the manner 
of his death is differently related ; but here, the former is the preferable 
authority. He is said to have been the natural son of Pursojee Bhonslay. 
The Seyr-ul-Mutuakhereen is a well-knoivn Persian, work, which was 
translated into Kn^rlish by a reuegado frenchman, named Mustapha. His 
manuaoript translation is in the library at the India House. 
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quillity in the. country dated 4th Jummadee-ool-Uwal, or twelve 

^ t The Surdeshmookheo is uatea , of the deed 

days^iter that of Chou ^ ^ on. such 

that it 18 granted as ^ heredity rig , . ^.^^.oieut, as will be seen m the 

of the districts. ... 1.23,76,042 11 3 

Soobeh Aurungabad ... ••■ .-^.o ,i o 


Ditto Borar 
Ditto Beder 
Ditto Beojapoor 
Ditto Hyderabad 
Ditto Candeiah 

Rupees 

The SSifdSfpaymeS^^^^^^^ 

ono-fourth, or 


'i ne iiuiuoui»ii« V* — . UjVJOjVa. 

ono-fourth, or ^ 8,81,37. 

The remainder, diStricts included in tl 

s The following is «t of the 10 


i;i5,23,508 14 3 
74,91,879 12 3 
7,85,08,560 14 1 
0,48,67,433 0 0 
57,49,819 0 3 

18,05,17,291 0 1 
1,80,51,730 0 0 

11,75.16,762 0 0 

2,93,79,190 8 0 


.,o«,571 :8 0 ' 

iiiC remaiuucj., c rn districts inolnaea in the grant of the 

S The following m ^ 

lO.Phnltnm, 11, 

5,theMawul8;6,Sata>:a,7, XU Azerah -, 15, . Joonore ; and 1 0, 

Mulkapoor; >2, Tarla , 13, Dan ’poongbuddra, including Kopaul, 

Kolapoor , JThe which were captured by Sivajee. J ho 


poor. Tbe P^^gunnas north Sivajee. Jho 

Gudduok, Hullpl, and all for^B ^ Gundavee; 2, Joivnr ; 3, 

Concan consisting of-l, B.amnugur, 7 Rajpooree, 8, Dabul; 

Choule ; 4, Beemgurh ; 5, Heemree^ .'^12 Akola ; and 13, Koodai. . 

9, Jowlee ; 10. Ir tS is ’ub^iR from these deeds ; to give a full 

S'!“SK:=«=i’'“ 
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oiir oivn sovereignty, ov ihQ> districts posseseed by 
Sivajee at the time of bis death, which were 
granted to Shao, excepting the detached ^possessions 
in Candeish, the fort of Trinibuck, with the adjoin- 
ing district, and the conquests south of the 
Wiirdah and Toonghuddra rivers, which were not 
ceded. In lieu of such of these claims as lay to 
the north of the Beema, districts beyond the line 
of forts from Tattora to Muchiudergurh, as far 
east as Punderpoor, were wholly ceded to Shao, 
and also those districts which Aurungzebe had 
promised to him at the time of his marriage in 
that emperor's camp. The country watered by the 
Yairla, Maun, and Neera, celebrated for good 
horses and hardy soldiers, and the residence of 
some of the most ancient families in Maharshtra, 
who had not hitherto formally acknowledged the 
descendant of Sivajee, were by this cession placed 
under his authority. 

The Mahrattas pretend, that the conquests in 
Berar by Piirsojee and Jvanhojee Bhonslay, and 
their right to tri1)ute in Guzerat and Malwa, were 
confirmed at the same time ; but although some 
very indefinite verbal promise may have been 
given, and Ballajee WishAvanath left a wiikeel, 
named Deo Bao Hingunee, for the purpose, as is 
alleged, of receiving the Sunnuds, yet subsequent 
events prove the falsity of the assertion. such 
confirmation appears in the imperial deeds ; the 
usual fees levied on an hereditary assignment are 
specified on the back of the grant for the Surdesh- 
mookhee, but none of the three Avere given as 
perpetual alienations. 

AVhen Ballajee Wishwanath departed for 
i>elhi, he left his Dewan, Abbajee Poorimdhuree, 
as his Mootali([, or deputy in charge of his seal of 
office, and the duties of Peishwa continued to be 
carried on at the Mahratta court in Ballajee’ s 
name. On his return to Satara with the imperial 

Vo\. I. 4-7 
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deeds, the scheme for collecting and distributing 
the revenues, which all admit to have been projected 
hv Ballajee, was examined, and the system heiore 
alluded to, which had already been par tia } 
introduced, w^as now generally promulgated. A 
brief analysis of their plans for collecting and 
appropriating the revenues, will afford more insight 
into tL character of the people, and the J^^^ure of 
Bramin power, than the subject piomises. It 
furnishes lot only some explanation 
adonted for preserving a common interest amon^ 
theVahrattL, and affordmg 
ino- on the Moghuls, but it exposes the 
artifice by which the illiterate Mahratta chief 
becomes wholly dependent on his Bramin 
accountant. 

The Surdeshmookhee, or ten per cent, on the 
revenues of the six Soobehs of the Peccan, was 
first set aside, and termed by the mimsteis the 
Baia’s mdnn-,a, gratifying sound to the ears ot a 
Mahratta, whether prince or peasant. 

The imposition of the Surdeshmookhee, ot 
cour.se reduced in a proportionate degree the 
actual collections from a country, 
which were already drained to the utmost , hut the 
nominal revenue continued the same. To hav 
cSlected even one-fourth of the standard assess- 
ment would probably at this period have been 
impossible ; hut the Mahrattas m 
endeavoured to secure, in lieu ol then Uiouth, < . 
least 25 per cent, of the real halancc. But 
althouo’h they seldom could collect it, they always 
stated 'the Choiith as due upon the Tunklia, or 
standard assessment, because even should a day ol 
retribution arrive, no claim ot Beshkush could lx, 
made by the Moghuls opt that head, as none was 
specified on the deed, i' 

In regard to the Suideshmookliee, it suited 
both theiv foreign and domestic policy to kc'cp that 
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claim undefined ; but one system in practice,^ tliat 
of exacting as mucb as they could, was as simple 
as it was invariable. 

Of the 76 per cent, which remained to^ the 
Moghuls, one-third, or 25 per cent., was received, 
according to established usage, by the Poujdar, and 
the balance was collected, sometimes for the 
imperial exchequer, but generally on account of 
some Jagheerdar, to whom, as I have already 
mentioned in a former chapter, the Moghul 
conquests in the Deccan were assigned for the 
support of troops. This general mode of appro- 
priating the revenue, accounts for the seizures, 
resumptions, and cessions of territory, under the 
name of Jagheer, which was taken, re- taken, and 
interchanged, during the later wars in the Deccan, 
between the Nizam and the Peishwa. It likewise 
explains the practice, which prevailed in many 
villages, even up to the period of the late conquests 
in Maharashtra by the British Government, of 
bringing 50 per cent, of the net revenue to 
account under the head of Jagheer, for which the 
Koolkurnees, in less than a century, could assign 
no reason except the custom of their forefathers. 

The Swuraje, applied in the first instance to 
that part of the territory north of the Toongbuddra 
possessed by Sivajee at his death, was, upon the 
return of Ballajee Wishwanath, extended in^ its 
signification to the whole of the Mahratta claims, 
(ixclusLve of the Surdcshmookhee. Of these claims 
one-fourth, or 25 per cent, was appropriated to the 
head of the state, in addition to the Surdcsh- 
mookheo ; and this fourth was known by the name 
of the Raja's Bahtee balance was termed 

Mokassa.t 

*Thi8 was to distinguish it from other Babtoe, or items of revenue. 
I'tius they say, Surdoshmookheo Babtee, Mokassa Babfcee, or items ot revenue 
under these heads respoetively, 

t This word was no doubt adopted from the old name^ of the Beojapoor 
revenne officer The Mahrattas are not very choice in their etymology, and 
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Upon the 'Mokassa there were two shares Ictt 
at the disposal of the Eaja ; the one was Sahotra, 
or six per cent., and the other Nargounda, or three 
per cent., both calculated on the whole Swiiraje. 
The balance of the Mokassa was 66 per cent, of 
the whole of the Alahratta claims, exclusive of tljc 
Surdeshmookhee. 

The Sahotra was bestoA\ed by 8hao on the 
hunt Suchew, as an hereditary assignment ; but 
it was only collected by the Suchew’s own agents 
within the territory wholly possessed by the 
Mahrattas ; separate collectors were sent by the 
Uaja to realize it in distant districts. The Nar- 
gounda was granted to dilferent persons, at the 
Ilaja’s pleasure. 

The Purdhans, independent of salaries from 
the treasury, had many Enam villages conferred 
upon them. Eallajee Wishwanath received several 
districts adjoining Poona in personal Jagheer, 
including the fort of Loghur. The Pritee Needhee, 
the Peishwa, and the Punt Suchew were charged 
with the collection of the Eabtee on the Pi-aja’s 
account. Thus there were distinct agents for 
realizing the Eabtee and Surdeshmookhee, for the 
Sahotra of the Punt Suchew, for the Nargounda 
of the assignee to whom it belonged, and for 
Mokassa to different officers for maintaining troops. 

The Mokassa was distributed amongst a great 
number of chiefs, as military Jagheer, burdejied, 
according to circumstances, with dues to the head 


appear to have been particularly arbitrary hi their revcime nouicucla- 

ture. Nargounda, for inatanoe, which ia a corruption of llio eomnum 
Carnatic naiuo for head Patell (Sur Patell, in- Maharastra,). was applied to 
express 3 per cent, upon their whole revenue, exclusive of the Snrdcshiuookhee. 
The office of Xargounda, or Nargaora, was comnioii under the iieejapoor 
government, in the districts soutli of the .K'istna. Xar in the Carnatic is ( I 
believe) applied, like turuf in Maharashtra, as a name for a smaller division 
of a district, and Oaora is synonymous witii Patell. When Shao got j)Ot.si'K- 
sion of Panalla, ho bestowed the hereditary right of Nargaora on his Cliitiiees, 
which, for some reason unexplained, had been fori cited by a Mahrat.ta named 
Xagojee Bbaskur to the Beejapoor government. In thi.s case, the Narg un-a 
wutun, having been granted in the Arabic year 11 10 A. D. 1 700-10), Loforo 1 he 
plan of revenue distribution was thought of, it wa.s simpl.y an heredii ary 
right, as head Patell ot the Uiruf. 
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of tlie state, both of money and of troops. The 
districts of old Mahratta dagheerdars were exempted 
from the Ohoiith ; hut they generally were liable to 
the payment of Surdeshmookhee, besides furnish- 
ing their quota of horse. Such Jagheers, in a 
grant of Mokassa for a large tract, were always 
stated as deductions, and long before districts were 
conquered, formal grants and assignments of their 
revenue were distributed. Numberless personal 
Jagheers and Enams of lands and of whole villages 
were alienated by Shao : the former commonly 
required the performance of some service, but the 
latter were entirely freehold. The Raja’s authority 
Avas considered necessary to collect the revenues 
thus conceded ; but authority, for Avliich they were 
constantly petitioning, Avas a mere mockery. The 
Erarnins soon proved, at least to their oavh satis- 
faction, that the Raja’s sunnud was sufficient for 
levying tribute in districts not specified in the 
imperial deeds. A district once overrun Avas said 
to be under tribute from usage, whilst the others 
were plundered hy cirtue of letters patent. 

There Avere particular quarters of the country 
assigned to the principal officers, AAdiicb , as far as 
they can noAV be ascertained, Avcre as follow ; 
The Peishwa and Senaputtee, charged Avith the 
command of a great proportion of the Raja’s 
personal troops, were ordered to direct their atten- 
tion to the general protection and defence of the 
territory. Tlie former had authority to levy the 
government dues in Candeish, and part of the 
Bala Cfliaut ; the latter Avas vested AAuth similar 
authority in Baglana, and a right to realize 
the dues established by usage from Guzerat. 
Xanhojee Bhonslay, the Sena Sahib Soobeh, had 
charge of Berar Payeen Ghaut, and was privileged 
to make conquests and exact tribute from 
Gondwaneh to the eastward. The Sur Lushkur 
had Gungthurce, including part of Aurangabad ; 
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Futili Sing Bilonslay was appointed to the 
Carnatic; whilst the general charge of the old 
territory from the Neera to the Warna, and the 
collections from Hyderabad and Bcder, were left 
to the Pritcc Necdhee, and the immediate agents 
of the Raja. The Chitnees liad particular charge 
of several districts in the Con can. The Punt 
S nohow enjoyed the revenue of the whole Sahotra, 
besides his old possessions in Jaghecr. Tlie agents 
for collecting the Raja’s Znmeendareo dues were 
styled Naib Surdeshmookh. 

Kanhojee Angria, retaining his districts in 
the Ooncaii, levied his Chouth, as he termed it, by 
continuing to plunder the ships of all nations that 
appeared on the coast. Por a time, Angria re- 
frained from molesting the English ; but in con- 
sequence of his taking the ship Success under 
British colours, war was renewed in I7l7, and the 
settlement of Bombay was endangered by his in- 
trigues with a Bramin, known by the name of 
Rama Kamatty,* who was employed in a con- 
fidential manner, and in command of the sepoys, 
by the governor, Mr. Charles Boone. On tlie 
accession of Mr. Phipps, as president in council, 
the Avar Avas vigorously prosecuted ; but Kanhoje{5 
Angria continued to deride the eifortsf both of tlu^ 

* Probably fiTompttee. There is a class of Carnafio bramiuH so named 
but Kamattees are of the labouring class, and ranch employed in Bombay sis 
palanquin- beai-eres. 

t The following letter to the Bombay government is a curions specimen 
of his correspondence. It was received at Bombay, in November 1720. after 
an attempt on Viziadroog (or Glioriah), by an expedition under Mr. Walter 
Brown. I have given the letter nearly a.s it appear.s on the records, but have 
taken a few liberties with the translator’s orthography : — 

Triislation of Kanhojee Anf/ria^s Letter to the Ilonovmhle the Pi'esiilenL 

“I received your Excellency’s 'letter, and liave understood all your 
Excellenoy writes me. ‘ That the difforoncies that continue oven until now 
are through my means ; that the desire of posHOssing what is 
another’s is a thing very wide of reason ; that suoli-liko insults are a sort of 
piracy ; that such proceedings cannot continue long ; that had I hom my 
beginning cultivated trade and favoured the merchant, the port T now govern 
might, by the divine favour, have in aq^ moasuro vied with tin* groat jmrt 
of Surat, and my name have bocoi^e famous ; all which, ’ your Excellency 
syas, ‘ is not to be brought about bu|by opening a fair trade : that he that i-. 
least expert in war generally comofi 6n a sufferer thereby ; and that lie who 
follows it purely through a love 'thftt ho hath thereto, will one time or 
another find causo toropent ; that if I had considered this something sooner 
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Engiisli and Portngiiese, who united to suppress 
his piracies. Angria used to pay a tribute to the 

I might have found some benefit and eonvenienee thereby.’ Yonr Excellency 
says, _ ‘ you are very well acquainted with the manner of my government 
from its beginning, and for tliat reason you would not on any account open 
a treaty with me until I set at liberty the people of your nation that 
are prisoners here ; after that, you would receive any proposition from mo 
that was friendly, or might tend to an accommodation.’ 

“At all which I very much admire, especially when I find your Excel- 
lency per-suaded that I have been the cause of the past differences and dis- 
putes, _ the truth of which your Excellency will soon find when you examine 
both sides ; for as touching the desire of possessing what is another’s, I do 
not find the merchants exempt from this sort of ambition, for this is the way 
of the world ; for God gives nothing immediately from himself, but takes 
from one to give to another. Whether this is right or no, who is able to 
determine ? 

“ It little behoves the merchants, I am sure, to say our government is 
supported by violence, insults, and piracies ; for as much as Maharaja (which | 

is Sivajee) making war against four kings, founded and established his king- |! 

dom. This was our introduction and beginning- : and whether or no, by these 
ways, this government bath proved durable, yonr Excellency well knows, so 
likewise did your predecessors ; _ and whether it is durable or no, 1 would 
have your Excellency consider, it is certain nothing in this world is durable, 
which if your Excellency does consider, the way of this world is well 
known. 

“Your Excellency is pleased to say, ‘ if I had regard to the weal of the 
people, and favoured commerce, my power would be much augmented, and 
my port become like that of Sm-at but I never iiave been wanting to favour 
the merchants, trading according to the laws of this country, nor of chastis- 
ing those transgressing the same as yonr Excellency well knows. ‘ The 
increase of power depends on the divine will, in which human diligence little 
avnilfith.’ Until this day, I have kept up the power that was necessary; 
whetlier I shall continue it or no for the future, who can tell f but that will 
bo as (Jod is pleased to determine. 

“Your Excellency was pleased to write, ‘ that war proves most fatal to 
those where the use of the sword is not understood;’’ but in the government 
of His Excellency Charles Boone, nobody can say there was not loss on both 
sides s for victories depend on the hand of God, and for this reason great 
men take little notice of such losses. 

Your Excellency is pleased to write, ‘ that he who follows war, pixroly 
through an inclination that he hath thereto, one time or another will find 
cause to repent ; ' of which I suppose your excellency hath found proof; for 
we are not always victorious, nor always xmfortunate. 

Your Excellency was pleased to write, ‘ that you well understood the 
manner of my government, and for that reason you could not enter upon any 
treaty of peace with me, nnle.ss I Avould first set at liberty the people of your 
nation that are prisoners here.’ I very well know yonr Excellency under- 
stands the manner of my government from its beginning, therefore tliis gives 
me no wonder : bnt if yonr Excellency says you will admit any proposition, 
after having your people released, I must then likewise say, my people are 
prisoners under your Excellency : how' can I then give liberty to yours? But 
if your Excellency’s intent was cordially to admit any overtures of peace for 
cndiTig our present disputes, and do really write me for that end concerning 
the liberty of your people, I am to assure yon my intent is cordially the same. 

It is therefore necessary that some person of character intervene, and act as 
guarantee between us, to whom I will presently send your Excellency’s 
people, Yonr Excellency will afterwards do the like by mine : the prisoners 
on botli sides, having by this means obtained their liberty, afterwards we 
siiiill enter on wliat relates to onr friendship and treaty of peace for the 
avoidance of prejudice on both sides. For this end I now write your Ex- 
cellenoy, which T hope will meet with regard; and if, your Excellency’s in- 
tention bo to treat of peace and friendship, be pleased to send an answer to 
this that, conformable thereto, I may consider on what is most proper to be 
done As your Excellency is a man of understanding, I need say no more.” 
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'Raja in gmis, muskets, military stores, and am- 
munition. He also presented frequent nuzurs, in 
artick\s from Europe and China ; and lie was some- 
times charged with a very extraordinary duty, 
that of executing state criminals. 

All the principal Mahratta officers had, as a 
further means of preserving intercourse a-nd union, 
particular claims assigned to them on portions of 
revenue, or on whole villages in the districts of 
each other. The greatest Mahratta commanders, 
or their principal Bramin agents, were eager to 
possGvSs their native village ; but although vested 
with the control, they were proud to acknowledge 
themselves of the family of the Fatell or Kool- 
kurnee ; and if heirs to a miras field, they would 
sooner have lost wealth and rank than been dispos- 
sessed of such witPim, or inheritance. Yet, on 
obtaining the absolute sovereignty, they never 
assumed an authority in the interior village con- 
cerns, beyond the rights and privileges acquired by 
birtli or purchase, according to the invariable 
rules of the country. 

Such is a brief outline of the system and ar- 
rangements settled by the Mahratta ministry on 
the return of Balia jee Wishwanath ; and such tvas 
the mode by which a common interest was created, 
and for a time preserved, among the Mahratta 
chiefs : whilst the charao^r of Siiao, the infinence 
and power of Ballajec VVishwanatli, the abilities of 
his sons Bajee Rao and Gliiinnajee, and the pre- 
ponderance of Bramin opinion and autliority, paved 
the way, though l^y gradual steps, for the su])r(v 
macy and usurpation of the Poisbwas. 
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OHAPTEE XIV. 

FROM A. D. 1720 TO A. D. 1726. 

jVizcmi Ool Moolk, t^roiomg off his dependence on 
idle St/ lids determines on possessing himself of 
idle resonrces of the Deccan — -defeats Dilaiour 
Khan^ who falls in the contest. — Battle of Bala- 
poor — the deputy mceroy, . Alum Ally Khan, 
slain — conduct of the Maharattas on the occa- 
sion. — dioossein Ally Klum, accompanied by the 
emperor, sets out from Delhi to quell the 
rebellion of Nirnm Ool Moolh, but is assassin- 
ated. — Battle of Shahpoor. — Syiid Abdoollah 
Khan defeated and made prisoner. — Bejoicings at 
Delhi — promotions — congratulations. — Co n d uct 
of the new administration.^Important changes 
at the Mahradta court. — Deaths of Btireshrani 
Trimbuck, Ballajee Wishioanath, and Khundee 
Bao Dhabaray—eleration of Sreeput Bao and 
of Bajee Bao. — Death of Dummajee Gaekwar, 
ancestor of the reigning family at Baroda . — 
Negotiations with Nizam Ool Moolk — his vietos 
and policy — is appointed vizier of the empire, 
and proceeds to Delhi.-^Courtiers conspire 
against him. — Myder Koolee Khm, governor of 
Ouzerat, incited to rebellion— quelled by Nizam 
Ool Moolk, who appoints his uncle, Mamed Khan, 
governor at Ahmedabad, and returns to Delhi — 
is appointed loukeel-i-mootluq — withdraws from 
court, and, returns toivards the Deccan . — Bro- 
ceedings of Bajee Bao. — Origin of Molkar and 
Sindia. — Broceedings of Oodajee Botnar . — 
Character of Bajee Bao — views directed to- 
wards Malwa — opposed by Sreeput Bao — discus- 
sions . — Commanding eloquence of Bajee Bao . — 
Nizam Ool Moolk, on his return to the Deccan, 
is opposed by Mubariz Khan — battle of Bhukur- 
hhera. — Mubariz Khan defeated and slajn . — 
Appointment of Baja Geerdhur Buhadur as 

Vol. I. 48. 
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governor of Malma, and of Sur Boolimd Khan 

asgov&'uor of Guzerat-the deputy of the Uttm 
h defeated ly the nnele of N^am Ool Moolk, 
assisted by Kantajee Kuddum Bhanday. 
turn Ally, governor of Surat, betrayed by Teela- 
jee Oaelewar—is aUo defeated.— Earmd Khan 
grants the Qhouth to Kmitcyee and Teelayee— 

■ the <m<u-rel m eolleotmg it-on winch the Chouth 
of Cfuzerat,wesl of the MyUe, is assigned, do 
Kantajee, and that of the coimtry east of itto 
Peelajee. — Sur Boohmd Khan marches for 
Ahmedabad.— Battle at the Shah-i-bagh.-Bts- 

■ traded state of Guzerat-Bajee Boo’s moumom 
into Malwa.— Notice of an expediUon to the 
CarnatiG. 

The measures wMcli the Syuds adopted were 
the reverse of conciliatory ; they 
, A- D 1720. were respected hy the peoplCj hut 

they neither gained the good-will of the nobility, 
nor of the pageant emperor whom they had raised. 
Nizam Ool Moolh, governor of Malwa, who always 
meditated the means of aggrandizing 
encouraged by these appearances of discontent, and 
secretly incited by persons in the conlidence oi 
Mohumniud Shah, formed the resolution of tin ow- 
ino- off his dependence on the Syuds, and oi rosist- 
inS their authority by possessing himself ot the 
resources of the Deccan. He was aided in his 
proiected scheme by Murhummut Khan, a dis- 
LifeUed officer of considerable talent, whom he 
had gained, and the awahened suspicions ol. the 
Syuds determined his purpose. 

Assuming the title of Asif-ja, Nizam Ool 
Moollc crossed the Nerbuddah at tlie head of 
12 000 men. The fort of Asseerguiii was given 
up to him by Talib Khan fora sum of money ; 
Biirhanpoor " was surrendered by Aloluimmud 
Anwar Khan,, and the whole of Candeish, in a 
very short time, submitted. Chunder Seyn Jadow, 
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MmLalkur the son of Hyhut Rao, the late Slii' 
Lusliur, Rao Ramhha Mnibalkiir, several other 
Mahrattas discontended with Shao, and some 
troops belonging to Sambhajee from Kolapoor, at- 
tached themselves to his standard.’^ 

At this juncture there were two armies in the 
interests of the Syuds, at no great distance from 
each other ; the one, under Bilawur Ally Khan, 
was on the frontiers of Malwa, and the other was 
the army of the Deccan, stationed at Aurungabad, 
with the deputy viceroy. Alum Ally Khan, a 
nephew of the Syuds, left in charge of the govern- 
ment, when his uncle Hoossein xllly Khan depart- 
ed for Delhi to depose Kerokhsere. As the rains 
were at hand, Nizam Ool Moolk probably contem- 
plated that the advance of the former might be 
obstructed by the swelling of the Nerbuddah and 
Taptee, and that he should be able to decide the 
fate of the Deccan, and become master of its 
resources, before the deputy viceroy could bo 
reinforced from Hindoostan. Dilawur Ally Khan, 
however, marched with such rapidity, that he 
crossed the rivers whilst still fordable, but either 
incapable of perceiving, or disdaining the advantage 
Avhich would have been insured by forming a 
junction with the troops at Aurungabad, and 
intent only on attacking his enemy, he marched 
straight for Burhanpoor. Nizam Ool Moolk pre- 
pared to receive him, and being aware of the 
impetuous character of his adversary, adopted an 
order of battle suggested by his experience of 
Deccan warfare : he sent forward and displayed a 
part of his army, to stimulate the ardour of 
Dilawur Ally Khan, who rushed upon them, 
pushed forward in imagined victory, was drawn 
into an ambuscade, defeated and slain.f 

* Mahratta MSS , atid Khafee Khan. 

+ Tho Surat Records j containing the report of the day (Monday, 20th 
June 1720) give a different account, and say, — “Nizam Ool Moolk prevented 
the junotiou.” Tliat ho should do so was probable, but I have followed the 
concurring testimony of the Moghul historians, supported by Mahrattas MSS, 
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Alum Ally Khan, the deputy viceroy, had not 
assomhled the whole of his army, when nows ot 
this disaster reached Auruugabad ■ the 
Shao, under Kanhojeo Blionslay, the Sena Sahih 
Soobeh. and Hybut Kao Nimbalkur speedily pined 
Shunkrajee Mulhar, who, since the departure of 
TToossein Ally Khan, had resided with the deputy 
=ce”a« the envoy of Shao Khundee K- 
mabaray, who had ^ust returned from Delhi, was 
likewise despatched from Satara with a body of 
horse. Alum Ally Khan advanced towards Bur- 
hanpoor, and sent forward the Atahrattas to harass 
his opponent. Kizam Ool Aloolk, who had been 
busily employed in preparing his o\yn troops, and 
sowing sedition among those of his adversary, 
likewise advanced; but the Poorna river being 
greatly swollen, his march was for a time inter- 
mpted, until a ford was discovered. The Mahratta 
horse on each side had frequent skirmishes as the 
Ho«'hul armies approached each other ; hut Aiz™ 
OofAIoolk, previous to engaging, stationed his 
Alahrattas at a village some distance in the lyiar. 
Choosing an arrangement nearly similar to tliat 
bv which his late success had been achieved, 
Nizam Ool Moolk attacked his adversary at Balapoor 
in Berar Payeen Ghaut, drew him into an 
ambuscade, where, after great efforts of personal 
valour, and after many of his troops had fled or 
deserted to his enemy, xAlum Ally Khan at length 
fell, surrounded by Mahrattas slain in his defence. 
On^this occasion the Mahrattas behaved as faithful 
auxiliaries, and fought with bravery ; they lost no 
person of note, except Shunkrajee Alulhar, who . 
was mortally wounded, and made prisoner.''' 

The news of this second victory, which, was 
o-ained by Nizam Ool Aloolk about the md of July, 
was received at Delhi with consternation l)y the 
Syuds, but with secret satisfaction by tlio emperor. 

' ' •- ' * Kllftfoe KJian, and Mahratta MSS. 
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Various were tlie plans proposed by the two 
brothers, but it was at last determined, instead of 
yielding the government of the Deccan to Nizam 
bol Moolk, a measure strongly advised by their 
Hindoo agent, Huttun Ohand, that the younger 
Syud, Hoossein Ally Khan, should march for the 
Deccan, taking with him the emperor, and a well- 
appointed army sufficient to crush this formidable 
rebel. 

xlccordingly, Hoossein Ally Khan, accom- 
panied by the emperor, having made every pre- 
paration, took leave of his brother, and com- 
menced his march southward. The Toonmee 
Moghuls, friends and countrymen of Nizam Ool 
Moolk, dreaded the event of a war in the Deccan ; 
but stimulated by the success of Nizam Ool Moolk, 
whom they considered a chief of their tribe, and 
encouraged by the connivance of the emperor, a 
conspiracy was formed against the life of Hoossein 
Ally Khan by three daring individuals, on one of 
whom fell the lot of stiiking the blow. The 
assassin effected his deadly purpose at the expense 
of his life. The surviving conspirators, Mohum- 
mud Amin Khan and Sadut Khan, joined by 
Hydcr Koolee Khan, immediately placed the 
emperor at the head of such troops as they could 
command, proclaimed their resolution of freeing 
him from the tyranny of the Syuds, and after 
considerable bloodshed, obtained the ascendancy in 
camp. An Indian army readily changes masters, 
and even under circumstances of national hostility, 
where the commander of the vanquished has been 
slain, and his followers accept of service from the 
victor, the new chief, to use their own expression, 
“ whose salt they eat, ” frequently advances at 
their head with as much confidence as if they had 
never been his enemies; on the present occasion, 
although the army had previously looked on 
Hoossein Ally Khan as their master, they were 
employed under the name and authority of 
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Molinmniud Slmk The chiefs of the conspiracy, 
therefore, after they had 

diate dependants of the Syuds, found no difficulty 
in securing the fidelity of the arniy, and the 
imperial standards were advanced towards^ tiie 
capital. Syud Ahdoollah Khan, on hearing ot this 
revolution, hy means of the treasure at his com- 
mand, assembled a large army in a few nays and 
placing on the throne a rival to Mohummud Shah, 
marched forth to punish the murderers of his 
brothers. The armies met at Shahpoor, where a 
bloody contest, long dubious, at length ended in 
the defeat of Ahdoollah Khan, who was wounded 
and made prisoner. ^ ^ 

IVIohummud Shah, on thus becoming entire 
master of the empire, in gratitude for the services 
he had experienced, appointed Mohummud Amin 
Khan his vizier, Khan Bowran received the title 
of TJmeer Ool Oomrah, Kummur-ud-deen Khan, 
the son of Mohummud Amin, was raised to high 
dio*nity, Hyder Koolee Khan and Sadut Khan were 
also promoted, and all those who had distinguished 
themselyes in the battle of Shahpoor were reward- 
ed and honoured.^ 

The emperor entered his capital in splendid 
procession, and for many days nothing was heard 
Lt reioicing and festmty. Letters of submission 
and professions of loyalty poured m from every 
quarter ; Nizam Ool Moolk offered his congratula- 
tions ; Shao’s envoy was equally prompt in paying 
homao-e , and the chiefs of the European lactones, 
through the different Soohehdars and Eon jdars, sent 
humble offers of congratulation and best wishes 
for his majesty^s long and happy reign. 

The reign of Mohummud Shah was indeed 
long, hut ages of ordinary decay were crowded 
into that period. The rapid ruin of the empire, 
and the terrible fate overhanging the venerable 

' 1 , . ■ # Seytr Mutuakberceu. 
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Delhi, form a melancholy contrast with the gaiety 
and splendour which now gladdened its inhabi- 
tants, and for which the Moghul capital was still 
celebrated. Suitable answers and returns were 
made to all the messages, letters, and presents 
which crowded in upon the young emperor, 
Nizam Ool Moolk, whose successful revolt had been 
the primary cause of the present happy revolution, 
was particularly honoured, and shortly afterwards, 
in consequence of the sudden death of Mohum- 
mud Amin Khan, he was not only permitted to 
retain his viceroyalty, in addition to his govern- 
ment of Malwa, but raised to the office of vizier 
of the empire ; arrangements, however, in the 
Deccan and Carnatic, to which we shall presently 
revert, prevented his appearing at court until the 
month of January 1722. 

Amongst the appointments of this period, it 
is proper to mention those of Hyder Koolee Khan 
to Guzerat, which he at first governed by deputy ; 
and of Sadut Khan, first to Agra and afterwards 
to Oude ; during the short time the latter held 
both governments, he also entrusted Agra to a 
deputy. Sadut Khan has been already mentioned 
as an active conspirator against his former patrons 
the Syuds, and he afterwards bore a large share in 
the events of his time, but he is best known in 
British India as the ancestor of the present king 
of Oude. 

The first event which attracted the attention 
of the new administration at Delhi, and on the 
issue of which that of all India was probably fixed, 
arose from the rebellion of the Bajpoot prince of 
Joudpoor, Ajeet Sing, who, originally in the 
interest of the Syuds, had possessed himself of 
Ajinerc. Hyder Koolee Khan and Sadut Khan 
proposed marching to reduce him to- obedience, 
but Khan Dowran, the principal minister in the 
absence of Nizam Ool Moolk, unwilling to relin- 
quish the command of the expedition, was at the 
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j.* nf lo^ino’ his iiiliuence when at 
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Bappoojee Naik, a rich banker of Barramnttee ; 
and Annoo Bye, the wife of Narain Rao 
G-iiorepiiray, of Eettul Kurinjee, connections 
which have reference to future circumstances. 
Ballajee’s eldest son, Bajee Bao, was not formally 
invested with the dignity of Beishwa for nearly 
seven months after his father’s death ; the reason 
for this delay is nowhere explained, hut it may be 
attributed to the absence of the piincipal officers; 
or Bajee Bao may have joined the army, which 
did not return beyond the Godavery for some time 
after the battle of Balapoor. 

The troops of Khundee Bao Bhabaray behaved 
with great bravery on that occasion ; and one of 
his officers, Dummajee Gaekwar, who with several 
of his sons had long stood high in Khundee Bao’s 
estimation, had so particularly distinguished him- 
self, that on his return he recommended him to 
Shao in the warmest manner. The Baja, in 
consequence, appointed him second-in-command 
under Khundee Bao, with the title of Shumsher 
Buhadur. Such was the origin of the ancestor of 
the reigning family at Baroda. Neither Bumma- 
jee nor Khundee Bao Bhabaray survived their 
return above a few months : the son of Khundee 
Bao, Trimbuck Bao Bhabaray, was honored with 
A. D. 1721 dress of Senaputtee in . May ; 

the same month in which Bajee 
Bao received his clothes of investiture as Beishwa. 
Beelajee Gaekwar, an active partizan, the son of 
Junkojeo Gaekwar, succeeded to the situation of 
his uncle Bummajee; and Chimnajee, the second 
son of the late Beishwa, was appointed to a similar 
command under his brother. Chimnajee likewise 
received the district of Sopa in Jagheer. Abbajee 
Bunt Boorundhuree, their father’s mootaliq, 
according to the rule of appointment by the Baja, 
was re-invested by Shao with scrupulous ceremony. 
Billing the interval between the death of Ballajee 
Wishwanath and the appointment of Bajee Bao, 
Vol. I. 49. 
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A'bbajee Punt Poorundhiiree transacted ordinary 
affairs with the seal of the late Peiswa ; hut a great 
part of the business fell into the hands of Khundoo 
Bullal Ohitnees, and Sreeput Rao, Pritee Needhce, 
The former gave his attention principally to 
Angria, the Seedee, and affairs in the Ooncan ; 
whilst the Pritee Needhee, aided by Anund Rao, 
Somunt PurdhaUj conducted the important 
negotiations which were pending with Nizam Ool 
Moolk. 

The son of Anund Rao, named Mahtajee, was 
employed as Shao’s wukeel, and the temporizing 
policy and character of Nizam Ool Moolk are 
strongly marked in his conduct during the year 
which followed the victory at Balapoor. At first, 
whilst he apprehended an attack from Hoossein 
Ally Khan, he cemented his friendship with 
Sumbhajee, of Kolapoor, and conciliated Shao by 
promising to give up all that the royal grants 
conceded. No sooner was he apprized of the 
ascendancy acquired by his party at Delhi, and of 
the loss the Mahrattas had sustained in the death 
of Ballajee Wishwanath, than he began to start 
objections to the establishment of Shao’s collectors, 
founded on some pretensions set up by Sumbhajee 
and Chunder Seyn Jadow. But the wise precau- 
tions of Ballajee Wishwanath, and the communion 
of interest which the distribution of the ceded 
revenues had produced, placed the Raja of the 
Mahrattas in a far more commanding situation 
than that in which he had stood during the first 
period of the government of Nizam Ool Moolk in 
the Deccan. The wukeel remained at Aurunga- 
bad, where his arguments would probably have 
been of little avail, but a vast army of Mahrattas 
was assembling in Gungthuree, under the Sur 
Lushkur, and their appearance no doubt had con- 
siderable effect in expediting the delivery of orders 
to permit the Raja Shao to establish his collector. . 
A fresh firman, obtained by the Mahratta wukeel 
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at Delhi from Mohummud Shah, opportunely 
arrived to remove from Nizam-ool-Moolk the 
appearance of having yielded to menace, and 
afforded an opportunity of evincing the prompti- 
tude with which he obeyed the imperial commands. 

Nizam Ool Moolk, in raising objections, had 
not contemplated the train which had been laid 
under the administration of Ballajee Wishwanath ; 
he wished to procrastinate, and to involve the 
Mahrattas in war with each other, but he was, for 
various reasons, desirous not to precipitate hosti- 
lities between the Mahrattas and himself. He 
dreaded the increase of their power, only as far as 
it affected his own views ; the prospect of aggran- 
dizement at the imperial court, which opened to 
him upon the death of the vizier, Mohummud 
Amin Khan, seemed incompatible with his plan of 
independent sovereignty, but he was unwilling to 
relinquish the one or the other. 

His prompt obedience to the royal commands 
may have been favourably viewed by a young 
monarch, just emancipated, although it confirmed 
the alienation of half the revenues of the Dcccan ; 
but Nizam Ool Moolk, in whatever light his 
conduct might have been regarded at court, on 
this occasion had the address to gain the good 
opinion of Shao, to flatter and conciliate the 
Pritee Needhee, and to gain the Somunt by 
bribery. 

On a general view, his plans were calculated 
to preserve his rank at court, and his power in the 
Deccan ; to keep alive the old, and to create new 
dissensions among the Mahrattas ; to preserve a 
connection with that nation, in case it should 
ultimately be useful to direct their attacks from 
his own to the imperial territories ; and, however 
inconsistent some of those designs may seem, in 
this system of political artifice, through the 
remainder of a long life, Nizam Ool Moolk not 
only persevered, but generally prospered. 
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His first object was to ascertain, by personal 
observation, the character of the new Moghul 
government, and what he might expect oi 
apprehend from the emperor’s present friendship 
or future enmity. He was on his way to court 
when he was recalled for a short time in conse- 
quence of disturbances in the lleejapoor Carnatic ; 
to which, after concluding some arrangements, he 
appointed a new Soobehdar, and resumed his march 
for the capital, where, as already related, he 
arrived in January 1722. 

Nizam Ool Moolk, on assuming the post of 
vizier, endeavoured to effect some 
A D. 1722. reform at court, but the emperor 
was not only fond of that mirth and festivity 
natural to his years, but weak in mind, and, as is 
generally the case with persons of that disposition, 
dissolute in his behaviour. The manners of 
Nizam Ool Moolk were austere, and disagreeable 
both to the emperor and his courtiers. Prompt at 
every base intrigue, they soon devised a scheme of 
freeing themselves from the society of Nizam Ool 
Moolk. Hyder Koolee Khan had departed for his 
o’overnment at Ahmedabad before the ictuin ol 
Nizam Ool Moolk from the Deccan, and having 
committed some irregularities, the courtiers by 
threatening him with punishm ent from the vizier, 
Nizam Ool Moolk, and working on the passions of 
both parties, soon inflamed them to the utmost, 
and drove Hyder Koolee Khan to further acts of 
disrespect and disobedience. Nizam Ool Moolk had 
censured the manner in which the rebejlion of 
Ajeet Sing had been passed over, and being now 
offered the post of Soobehdar of Guzerat, with the 
commission of reducing Hyder Koolee Khan, ]ie 
readily accepted it. On this service it was hoped 
the Nizam might be long employed, or fall a 
victim to the chances of war. 

Hyder Koolee Kdian had a well-appointed army, 
and his qualities as a soldier were unquestionalile. 
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Nizam. Ool Moolk, however, having sent 
emissaries amongst his troops, the greater part of 
those on whom Hyder Koolee Khan had reliance 
deserted, which made such an impression upon 
him, that he feigned insanity, and fled in dismay 
to court, leaving his adversary in the undisturbed 
occupation of the province. Nizam Ool Moolk, on 
obtaining this intelligence, halted at Oojein, whither 
most of the principal officers in Guzerat repaired 
to pay their respects to him. All his appointments 
and arrangements were made without proceeding 
to Ahmedabad ; and as he took every opportunity 
of increasing his own resources, and of informing 
himself of what was passing in the country, he 
set aside five of the most productive districts in 
different parts of the province as his personal 
Jagheer ; these were, Dholka, Baroach, Jumboosecr, 
Mukboolabad, and Bulsar. The usual establish- 
ment of civil and military officers were confirmed 
or appointed to the imperial districts. The 
Jagheer dars in that province were on a difierent 
footing from those appointed by Aurungzebe in his 
late conquest of the Deccan, and agents, generally 
of their own nomination, superintended the revenue 
and police within their respective boundaries. 

Nizam Ool Moolk sent his uncle, Hamed Khan 
A D 1723 as his deputy to Ahmedabad, and 
' ’ leaving his cousin, Azim Oolla 

Khan, deputy governor of Malwa, he returned to 
Delhi. But his presence was so disagreeable to the 
emperor, and mutual disgust was with so much 
difficulty suppressed, that Nizam Ool Moolk gladly 
entered into a compromise, accepted the honor of 
WLikeel-i-mootluq, or supreme deputy in the empire, 
and resigned his post of vizier. Soon after, in the 
month of October 1723, he took an opportunity, 
on pretence of going on a hunting excursion, to 
depart for his viceroyalty in the Deccan ; and from 
that time, although he always professed obedience 
to the emperor, even when waging war against 
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him, Nimm Ool Moolk became whoUy mdependent, 
aad tbo countries south of the Nerbuddah, the 
conquest of which had engaged the Moghul 
princes in much more than a century of war, were 

torn for ever from the throne of Delhi * 

Whilst these events were passing in Hindoostan, 
jBaiee Uao, soon after his appointmerit as Peishwa, 
set out with an army for Gandeish, where he levied 
ids Mokassa, although not without opposition. 
Drom the period of his accession he gave a con- 
siderable portion of his attention to extending 
Mahratta conquests to the northward, and his 
views were early directed to Malwa. Circum- 
stances generally obliged to return annually to 
Satara and Poona; and during three expeditions, 
before the rains of 1724,, although he had sent 
detachments into Malwa, it is not 
A. D. 1724. ascertained that he crossed the 

Nerbuddah in person untd the end of that year ; 
nor did he remain in Malwa for any length or 
time unta upwards of eleven years afto his 
accession as Peishwa ; various affairs in the Deccan 
required his presence, which, with the intrigues ot 
Nizam Ool Moolk, and domestic opposition, res- 
trained both his ambition and his enterprize. 

Before the year 1724,, Bajee Bao had, at 
different times, defeated the Soobehdarof Burhan- 
poor, and am officer, named Daood Khan, sent 
Lainst him by Azim OoUa Khan, from Malwa. 
In one of these battles, two of Bajee Eao s officers, 
who afterwards attained high rank, wore first 
brought into notice: the one, Mulharjeo Holkar, 

iirhiivanGh Amirah, Hud^qu-i-Alum, Seyr Mutuakhereen, and Miriit 
Ahmndfift The Mirat Ahmudee is a voluminoua Persian history oi Cjuxerat, 
wSn fnAhmeS^^ A. D 1747 by Ally Mohuminud 

ihe son of ^eltfoffhul Dewan of the province, assisted by Moetya Lai, a 
Hindoo who died before the work was completed. It was finislied, 
A D 1756 bv Ally Mohummud. Though not always to be depeiidod upon, 
tt S' the besii native account of that province, and, conjoined with contein- 

Tr«f>iinVv m vof V vcilua.bl6 . I (tin iudobtod to Mx. JBjOtwi , tho 

chief of^ SiSaMor the kirat Ahmudee, and for extracting the whole of the 
old records of the Surat factory, which he found connected with tho history 
of the Mahrattas. I take this opportunity ot expressing my sense of his 
liberality and Mndness, , 
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was a Sillidar who commanded a party of horse of 
Ms own; he was a Mahratta Dhungur, a class of 
Shooders already mentioned, and a native of the 
village of Hohl, on the Neera, of which his father 
was Ohougula ;^ he had served under Kantajee 
Kuddum Bhanday, one of the Haja’s officers, and 
had collected a small body of horse. The other 
officer was Itanoojee Sindia, descended from a 
younger branch of the family of Kunneirkheir, 
a village 15 miles east of Satara. The Sindias 
according to the legends of the country, have been 
distinguished Sillidars since the time of the 
Bahminee dynasty; there are two Mahratta 
families, or rather tribes of this name : the one is 
distinguished by their hereditary Patell village of 
Kunneirkheir ; and the other by the appellation of 
Buweef Bao. Both families claim a E-ajpoot 
descent; those of Kunneirkheir had a munsub 
under Aurungzebe ; and Sindia’s daughter, who 
was given by that emperor in marriage to Shao, 
died in captivity at Delhi. Sindia remained faith- 
ful to the Moghuls ; and as his fate was never 
known, it is conjectured that he was killed in 
some distant country, J possibly with Azim Shah 
in the battle of Agra in 1707. The family, 
however, had fallen into decay, and Banoojee, 
who revived its fame with additional celebrity, 
was reduced to a state of abject poverty, serving 
as a Bargeer, first in the Pagah of Ballajee 
Wishwanath, and afterwards in that of his son. 
To contrast his original with his subsequent 
condition, he is said to have carried the Peishwa’s 
slippers, and to have been marked by Bajee Bao 
as fitted for a place of trust by the care he took 
of the humble charge committed to him.§ 


* The Patell’s assistant. There are none of the Chougula’s descendants 
now in Hohl. 

+ Ruwee means the sun ; but I could not ascertain the origin of the title, 
i Mahratta MSS., and tradition. 

I Mahratta MSS , and Sir J Malcolm’s Report on Malwa. The same 
tradition is current in different parts of the country. 
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Aiiofclier officer, who attained additional dis- 
tinction about this period, was Oodajee Powar 
"VViswas Eao. His father was first raised by llam- 
chundur Punt Amat, when he governed the 
country during the siege of Ginjee, and the young 
man, having joined Shao, obtained the command 
oO a considerable body of the Pagah horse. He 
was employed on various services,^ and appears 
to have been an active partizan : like most con- 
temporary Mahratta leaders of experience, such as 
ICantajee Kuddum, Peelajee Gaekwar, and 
Kanhojee Bhonslay, he calculated on the surest 
advantage in the more distant ventures, where his 
appearance was least expected. He made in- 
cursions into Guzerat and Malwa ; plundered the 
former as far as Lunawarra, and found the latter 
province so much drained of troops, that he was 
enabled to remain some time in the country, inti* 
mating to the Baja, that if supported, he might 
collect the Ohouth and Surdeshmookhee in every 
direction. How long he maintained his station in 
the country, on his first inroads, is uncertain ; but 
it is probable that he was obliged to retire from 
Dhar,t where he first established himself, upon 
the appointment of Geerdhur Buhadur, whose 
exertion in the defence of Malwa was one principal 
cause of preventing the Mahrattas from getting a 
firm footing in that province for more than ten 
years after the accession of Bajee Bao. 

The progress of Oodajee Powar, the news of 
successes by Kantajee Kuddum Bhanday and 
Peelajee Gaekwar in Guzerat, and the dissensions 
between Nizam Ool Moolk and the imperial court, 
opportunely occurred to favour the Peishwa in Jiis 
views of extending the Mahratta conquests in 
Hindoostan, which were at first disapproved by 
Shao, and from prudential motives as well as party 

♦ Original memolpftiidmtt of instructions at different times issued by Shao 
where Oodajee Fowaff is luentioned. 

t Char is a fortreajs ih the west of Malwa, of great antiquity. 
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feelings, strongly opposed by Sreepnt Rao, tbe 
Pritee Needliee ; but here some explanatory dig- 
ression is required. 

The reader has already obtained considerable 
insight into the cliaraeter of Mzam Ool Moolk. 
That of his great rival, though occasional ally, 
Bajee Bao, might have been allowed to develop 
itself; but the history of the period is intricate, 
owing to the varying plans, or the domestic affairs 
of the different powers, the vast space to which 
attention must be directed, and the numerous 
actors that will start up every year to consequence 
or to sovereignty ; but the leading personages are 
the Nizam ^ and the Peishwa. 

Bajee Eao was early trained to habits of busi- 
ness by his father ; he had accompanied him to 
Delhi, and was present at one or more interviews 
which took place between Ballajee and the llaja 
Jey Sing of Jey poor, a circumstance which pro- 
moted a future connection with that celebrated 
chief. Bred a soldier as well as a statesman, Bajee 
Eao united the enterprize, vigour, and hardihood 
of a Mahratta chief wuth the polished manners, the 
sagacity, and address which frequently distinguish 
the Bramins of the Concan. Pully acquainted 
with the tlnancial schemes of his father, he select- 
ed that part of the plan calculated to direct the 
predatory hordes of Maharashtra in a common 
effort. In this respect the genius of Bajee Eao 
enlarged the schemes which his father devised ; 
and unlike most Bramins, of him it may be truly 
said he had both the head to plan and the hand 
to execute. To the assiduous industry and minute 
observation that seem inherent in his caste, he 
supporadded a power of discrimination that taught 
him to direct his mind to those leading points of 
political importance which tended so materially 

* Lniveraal ouatoin amongst the Engiish scarcely authorizes this 
misnomer ; hut T have aomebiraos usedi/ie JVizfun instead of Nizam Ool IVToolk, 
Nizam Ally, &e., or the Soobehday of the,Peceau. 
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' to extend Makratta sway during the period of his 

H , administration. 

: ; Besides his foreign enemies, Bajee Eao had a 

domestic rival of some abilities in the Pritee 
4 . : Ncedhee. Jealousy, in public situations, is a pas- 

sion which the most subtle Bramins can rarely 
command or conceal ; it prevails in a remarkable 
degree amongst all of them, but it is most con- 
; ; J spicuous between Bramins of different tribes.* 

,1 1 The rivalry of Sreeput Eao tended to preserve the 

[ Baja’s ascendancy, as head of the state, for a longer 
period than it might otherwise have existed ; b^ut 
,| whilst it usefully controlled the conduct of Bajee 

Bao and Ohimnajee x4.ppa, both of whom are said 
to have been naturally domineering, it also, for 
some years, cramped the efforts of the Peishwa, 
obliged him to return to Satara more frequently 
than was conducive to the success of distant 
expeditions, and aided Nizam Ool Moolk in his 
endeavours to excite internal dissensions amongst 
the Mahrattas. 

The Peishwa’s first proposal for exacting, what 
he called, the established tribute from Malwa, and 
extending Mahratta conquests into Hindoostan, was 
violently, and as already noticed, for a time 
successfully opposed by the Pritee Needhee. The 
latter represented it as “ rash and imprudent ; that 
the head of the state might not be called upon to 
account for casual inroads, but that to grant such 
an authority to the Mookh Purdhan must draw 
upon them the whole power of the empire, and 
precipitate hostilities with Nizam Ool Moolk, whose 
victorious army was still at their gates. That so 
far from being prepared for resistance, there was 
a total want of regularity even in the arrange- 
ments laid down, that tliey could scarcely quell a 
common insurrection, and that entering on a war, 

_ * Bajoo Rao was a Conoanist ; Sreeput Rao a DosUiafe, of the class 

Yfl.mrwoaee. '-s ^ . 
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when they had not yet secured what had been 
ceded, was the extreme of folly and of rashness.” 
The Pritee Needhee added that “he was a soldier 
as well as the Peishwa, and as ready as Bajee Bao 
could be to head any expedition, when it might 
become expedient ; that alter they had established 
their collectors, and arranged other parts of the 
country, it would be advisable, before pursuing 
their conquests in the north, to reduce the 
Carnatic, and recover the territories conquered by 
Sivajee; that although Putih Sing Bhonslay held 
sunnuds for collecting the Mokassa of the Carnatic, 
his troops, from the power of Sumbhajee, at 
Kolapoor, and his abettors, Chowan, Ghorepuray, 
and the nabob of Savanoor, could scarcely venture 
to cross the Kistna, and that the first effort should 
therefore be made in that quarter.” 

Such were probably the real opinions of 
Sreeput Eao, but the wisdom of Bajee Bao was of 
a much higher order. He comprehended the 
nature of predatory power ; he perceived its growth 
in the turbulence and anarchy, for which the 
system of distributing the revenue was the first 
remedy ; he foresaw that confusion abroad would 
tend to order at home ; and that as commander of 
distant expeditions, he should acquire the direction 
of a larger force than any other chief of the 
empire : that the resources of the Deccan would 
not only improve by withdrawing the hordes of 
horse which unprofitably consumed them, but 
must fall under the control of that person who 
could most readily procure employment and 
subsistence for the troops ; and who, at the same 
time, could conciliate, as well as overawe, the in- 
subordinate and predatory bands, of all castes and 
descriptions, composing the Deccan soldiery. 

Whilst he suppressed his latent designs, and 
partly admitted the justice of Sreeput Bao’s obser- 
vations, he endeavoured, by his commanding 
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elonuencc, to arouse enthusiasm or amhition in the 
uX hv rocapitulating theoomiuosts ol 1 us 
mustoious grandfather, and reminding him of tim 

iwerfulldnffs, tlie mighty cmpci 01 , Mitli vim 

ho had successfuUy contended ^''^^Ikncss' 

•present condition of India, the < » 

indolence, and imhecility of ^^Xhrattas • 
•letivitv energy, and enterpnze of tlie^ xUaniauas , 
ho observed Ihat, “ if the great Sivajee had been 
of the same opinion as the Pritcc hi ecdhcc, iic 
would have thLght it necessary, beforo venturing 
Xto the Carnatic, to reduce Peejapoor an 

cLondah. As to their domestic (juarrcls hcyoi d 

the ICistna, it would be time to tniuv o- i 
hereafter * and that hy the influence ot the kayi s 
o-ood fortune, every desire would he j 

After a speech on one occasion ot considerahle 
length, which seemed to have a gieat eftp 
Shao and all present : “ Now is onr time, 
gallant Peishwa, “ to drive strangers from the land 
of Hindoos, and to acquire immortal i'piioiJ“- 
directing our efforts to Hindoostan, the 
flag in your reign shall fly from the Kistna o 
Attock.” “You shall plant it on the Himmalavi, 
SmedthePaja; *;‘youaro indeed a noble 
son of a worthy father. 

Baiee Uao improved the opportunity )y 
ur-ing'kiao not to think of minor ol).]Ccts, ami 
alluding to the Moghul empire, “lot us 
said he, » at the trunk of the withering tree, Um 
hranches must fall of themselves; t 

At what time this consent was obtained, or in 
what year the original commission I’" 

not aslertained. The form of .obtaining the 1 aja s 
authority on all such occasions 
observed hy the Peish was, at a stage uhen tlin 
supremacy was very far ad vanced ; 

~ “ 'Tnthe Ka'i^Khnnd^^h^ the llimmalaya rDOTintainsi islho 

literaltmnslation of Shao’s oxelamation. 

t Mahraffca M.SS, 
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virtue of that authority, and their station as 
Mookh ( or chief ) Purdhan, even when their 
usurpation became complete, it suited the Bramin 
character, of acting as nominal servants and real 
masters, to rule the Mahratta chiefs as the delegate 
of their prince. 

But as both the remote and immediate causes 
of the Mahratta power are only to l3e explained by 
lixing our attention as much on the general state 
of the country as on their domestic policy, the 
affairs of the Moghuls are now, more than ever, 
interwoven with this history. 

The departure of Nizam Ool Moolk for his 
government in the Deccan, in a manner which 
l>espoke distrust, aggravated by contempt, excited 
anger and revenge in the mind of the emperor. 
Secret orders were sent to Mubariz Khan, Soobeh- 
dar of Hyderabad, to raise an army, and oppose 
Nizam Ool Moolk. The viceroyalty of the Deccan, 
for which he received a firman, was to be the 
reward of his success. 

Nizam Ool Moolk endeavoured, by his usual 
artifice of creating sedition, to break the power of 
his rival, and remained some months negotiating 
before he advanced against him. He at last 
arrived at Aurungabacl in July 172t, and after 
])rotracted discussion, when his plans had partly 
succeeded, he took the field, and a decisive battle 
was fought at Shukurklicra, about the 1st October, 
in which Mubariz Khan, after great efforts of 
])ersonal valour, was surrounded and slain. He 
was gallantly supported by four of his sons, two 
of whom fell with him, and two were desperately 
wounded. Nizam Ool Moolk sent the Khan's head 
to court, with a congratulatory letter on the 
victory attained by the emperor’s arms. 

When Mubariz Khan began to make head in 
the Deccan, he throw a strong garrison into 
Golcondah, under Khwajeh Ahud, another of his 
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sons, supported by Sundool Khan, -who had long 
been governor of that place : many other forts 
were commanded by officers in his interest, and as 
his cause was popular, Nizam Ool Moolk saw the 
necessity of gaining or reducing Khwajeh Ahiid, 
and of obtaining possession of the forts as soon as 
possible. He, therefore, marched towards Hydera- 
bad, where, after some time, he effected his design 
by conciliation. The emperor, in order to reduce 
the power of Nizam Ool Moolk as much as possible, 
had issued a firman, depriving him of his govern- 
ments in Guzerat and Malwa ; Sur Boolund Khan 
was appointed to the former, and Baja Geerdhur^ 
Buhadur to the latter ; as the troops in the 
interest of the Nizam had been withdrawn from 
Malwa to support his pretensions in the Deccan, 
the Baja Geerdhur occupied the province without 
opposition, t 

Shujaet Khan was appointed deputy governor 
of Guzerat by Sur Boolund Khan ; but although 
Hamed Khan, who had been left in charge of the 
province, on the part of his nephew Nizam Ool 
Moolk, could not prevent his occupying the 
capital, he determined not to relinquish his govern- 
ment without a struggle. Having repaired to 
Dohud, he invited Kantajee Kuddum Bhanday, 
one of Shao’s officers, to join him — an invitation 
which Kantajee, on promise of getting the Choutli, 
readily embraced. They first came to Kuppur- 
wunj, -where Hamed Khan having cstablisluid a 
correspondence with his friends at Ahmcdabad, 
procured correct intelligence of Shujaet Kliaii’s 
movements, watched his opportunity, and attacked, 
defeated, and slew him within a few miles of 
Ahmedabad, where Hamed Khan’s authority was 
again acknowledged. On this event, Boostum 


* Ho was a Nagtir Bramin, a tribe common in Guzerat, -who, since the 
times of the Mahomedan Icings of that country, had been distingiiiKhed in 
the Mahomedan service, both as men of business and as soldiers, 
t Seyr Mutuakhereen, Kbnzaneh Amirah, Mahratta MSS. &c. 
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Ally Klian, the brother of Shujaet Khan, I’onjdar 
of Surat, who had just gained some advantages 
over Peelajee Gaekwar in the neighbourhood 
of that city, made a truce with Peelajee, and in- 
vited him to join in an attack on Hamed Khan. 
Peelajee had been previously engaged by the 
emissaries of Nizam Ool Moolk to assist his 
uncle Hamed Khan, but accepted the overtures of 
Koostum Ally, until he could ascertain precisely 
which side was the most advantageous. He 
accompanied Koostum Ally towards Ahmedabad, 
crossed the Myhie at Pazilpoor, and had a skirmish 
with Hamed Khan at Arass, where Koostum Ally 
drove back his opponents by the fire of his artillery. 
By this time Peelajee had made his bargain with 
Hamed Khan, and recommended Koostum Ally to 
charge the fugitives, leaving his guns to the care 
of a party in the rear — a fatal advice, which 
Eoostum Ally had no sooner followed than Peelajee 
overturned the gun-carriages, and joined in 
attacking his late ally. E/Oostum Ally defended 
himself with bravery, until his reduced numbers 
showed him the impossibility of escape, when he 
stabbed himself to the heart, in order to avoid the 
ignominious treatment he expected in case of being 
made prisoner. 

Peelajee’s treachery was rewarded by an 
equal share of the Chouth with 
^ Kantajee, and both in conjunction 

proceeded to levy their assignments. But the 
division of the money led to perpetual disputes ; 
Peelajee, as the agent of Dhabaray Senaputtee, 
considered himself the superior authority in 
Guzerat, and Kantajee, as an officer of the Baja’s, 
despised his pretensions. Por some time these 
differences only produced heavier impositions on 
the towns and villages, until, on their approach to 
Cambay, where they began, as usual, to burn the 
suburbs for the purpose of intimidation, the inha- 
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bitants, aware of their dissensions, affecting to 
consider Kantajee the supenor sent a messenger to 
Peelaiee Muting tMs circumstance, and otreiuig 
Mm 20,000 rupees to leave the place, leelajcc, 
exasperated by the insult, confined the messenger ; 
Kantaiee insisted on Ms being released, and both 
flew to arms to assert their prerogative. :^tter^ a 
severe conflict, within sight of the walls, Peelajee 
was discomfited, and retired to Mahtur, a village 
nearKaira. The contribution from Cambay was 
levied by the victor, and 5,000 rupees demandwl 
from the English factory, where the agents plead- 
ed exemption, in consequence of Privilege of trade 
from the “ Shao Eaja,” but at which the aimed 
villains,” as Mr. Innes, the chief of the factory, m 
bitterness of heart, terms them, “ only laughed. 

Hamed Khan, foreseeing the desertion of one 
or other of Ms allies, made them sign an ap*ee- 
ment, by which the Chouth east of the My hie 
was assigned to Peelajee, and that to the west to 
Kantaiee. The Mahrattas still preserve their 
original custom of retiring to quarters dining the 
monsoon j and soon after the battle at Cambay, 
Peelajee retired to Sonegurh, near Surat, imd 
Kantajee to a Jaghcer district he held in Candcish. 

Sur Boolund Khan, who had been unjustiy 
removed from Oabul, was, at this season ol 
difficulty, courted by the emperor, and earnestly 
solicited to repair to his government in Guzerat, 
for the purpose of suppressing the rorniidalile 
insurrection of Hamed Khan. The emperor M^as 
the more urgent, as he had been disappointed in a 
scheme he had meditated of controlling tlu^ 
Tooranee Moghuls, by the release of Abdoollah 
Khan, the elder of the Syuds, who detlironed 
Porokhsere ; but the unprincipled courtiers sacri- 
ficed him to their envy and fear, and removed him 
])y poison, Sur Boolund Khan consented _ to 
assume the government ; and every facility ])eing 
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afforded, as lie was an excellent and popular officer, 
a large army was soon assembled under bis 
command, and though delayed for a time by the 
emperor’s professing his intention of accompanying 
him, at last proceeded on his route to Ahmedabad. 
Nizam Ool Moolk, aware of the abilities of his 
uncle’s opponent, wrote to him to resign the 
province with a good grace, but Hamed Khan, not 
choosing to follow this suggestion, prepared to 
defend himself. He had almost despaired of being 
joined by the Mahrattas, and was obliged to leave 
Ahmedabad defended by a weak garrison, and 
retire before the advanced division of Sur Boolund 
Khan’s army. He had only reached Mahmooda- 
bad when he heard that the Mahrattas had crossed 
the Myhie, and as soon as they joined him, he re- 
turned to Ahmedabad. But a party in the city, in 
order to pay court to the new governor, had over- 
powered his troops and forced them out. Hamed 
Khan encamped at the Shah-i-Bagh, a royal 
garden still in existence, on the day that Sur 
Boolund Khan’s advanced troops arrived at 
Udaledje ; but as some of the gun-carriages belong- 
ing to the main body had broken down, this 
advanced force discovered that they were farther 
from support than they had contemplated, and 
hearing of the proximity of Hamed Khan, imme- 
diately took the alarm and began to entrench 
themselves. This precaution encouraged the 
Mahrattas; and Hamed Khan, watching their 
humour, led them on to attack the intrenched 
camp, where he gained a complete victory. But 
the advantage was purchased with great loss, and 
the Mahrattas w^ould not risk another battle. 
Hamed Khan, therefore, became, like them, a 
mere plunderer, and commenced a warfare on the 
Mahratta plan. Koujdars were appointed, and the 
usual arrangements made with more than ordinary 
vigour by the new governor; but Kantajee, and 
Peelajee, continued to plunder during the remainder 
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of the season, untU the apFO*°^ 
when they took their annual flight. A deceitful 
Sm succeeded !-the fall of the mm brought 
back the cheering green, and^ the b^utiful pro- 
vince of Guzerat, which, for hundreds of mlts, 
may vie with the finest parks of the nobles of 
ZLnd, was clothed in all its natural beauties, 
hv Wd verdure and luxuriant vegetetion. Tran- 
quility seemed to reign, where a short time .^®fove 
nothing was te be seen, but perpetual skirmishing ; 
murder, aud robbery in open day; caravans 
even when strongly escorted, and villages burning, 
or deserted.t 

Baiee Eao, in the meantime, took advantage 
of the confusion caused by Moghul dissensions, to 
carry his arms into Malwa, where, although 
opposed bv Raja Geerdhur, he was successful tor 
two seasons in obtaining plunder and contribution. 
It is probable that Nizam Ool Moolk may, at least, 
have connived at his incursions, but thm’e is no 
proof of any direct communication with the 
Peishwa, Bajee Rao, by virtue of the authority 
vested in him by Shao, granted deeds to IWr, 
Holkar and Sindia, to levy Ghouth and Surdosii- 
mookhee, and to retain half the Mokassa in pay- 
ment of their troops. 

In 1726, the Peishwa was with a very large 
army under Putih Sing Bhonslay, 
A D. 1726, which proceeded into the Carnatic, 
plundered the districts, and levied a contribution 


* These fliffhta, the Mahrattaa term “ e/oing to th» white crow, whieli 
they say alludes to a bird of passage like a crow, that comes m some parts 
of the country once ayeaxj hence also, they have a phrase for a defeated 
meniyy'" they are off to the white croio, ’ 

+ I have extracted this account from the Mirat Ahmudee, Surat Re- 
cords and Khuzaneh Amirah. The last authority mentions a battle near 
Oambav ' in which the Mahrattas sustained a t.^tal defeat by Nuieem-ud-deon, 
and this’aociounb is followed by the Seyr Mutu.akhereou ; but although the 
skirmishes appear to have Ireeu constant. I have not found satisfactory 
confirmation of any such demsive event, nor of the death ot Shaik Allah 
Var, said to have been killed in that action. 
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from Seringapatam.* No particulars of this 
campaign have been discovered; but it appears 
by a letter written 12 or 13 years afterwards, by 
Bajee Hao to his brother, that they lost a number 
of men without gaining advantages which had 
been anticipated. Broin his former sentiments, 
and these symptoms of disapprobation, expressed 
in the letter alluded to, it may be inferred that 
Bajee Bao had objected to the expedition; but 
upon his return to Satara, he found more serious 
reasons of dissatisfaction in the measures pursued 
by the Pritee Needhee. The cause of his dis- 
pleasure originated in the artful schemes of 
Nizam Ool Moolk, which, but for the penetration 
and vigour of Bajee Bao, would probably have 
unlinked the connecting chain, by which Ballajee 
Wishwanath had joined the interests, as well as 
the inclinations, of most of the Hindoo chieftains 
of the Deccan. 

* Mahratta MSS. Colonel Wilks merely notices this incursion. Besides 
the MSS. already enumerated, I have perused upwards of twenty MS. histo- 
ries of the Peishwas. Of the best, two were procured by Ballajee Punt 
Nathoo at Poona, one was given by Madhoo Rao Rastia, one sent by Madhoo 
Rao Putwurdhun of Merioli, and another by Gopaul Rao of Tasgaom. The 
best Mahratta Bukor of the Bhonslays of Nagpoor, is one written for Mr. 
Jenkins, and scut to mo by Captain A. Gordon. 
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OHAPTBB XIV. 

from a. D. 1727 TO A. D. 1734 

■pums of Nisam Ool Moolk /or cowolidaliwj his 
own power, and of oreating 

the Mahrattas— Negotiates with Shao, through 

the Fritee Needhee, and obtains the relinquish- 
ment of the Ohotiih, in the neighbourhood of 
FLvderdbad.—Ihe agreement disapproved of ^ 
the FeishiDa.—Niiiam Ool Moolk prosecutes his 
plans, by endeavouring to revive the feud mween 
Shao and Simbhajee— frustrated by the Fe^hica 
—war.— Able conduct of Bajee Mao— forces 
Niaam Ool Moolk into terms. Negotiations mth 
Sur Boolnnd Khmi.—Bajee Mao obtains grants 
of the Chotith and Surdeshmoolchee for Ouse- 
rat.—Froceedings of Simbhajee, Baja of Aola- 

poor — he is defeated hy the Tritee Needhee. 
Treaty between the Mahr alias of Satara and 
Kolapoor -—War between the JPeishwa and the 
Senaputtee.— Battle of Bhuboy—Bajee Bao 
riGtorious, and Bhabaray sla%n.—Nimm Ool 
Moolk diverts the BeisUm's attack fi^om ms own, 
to the imperial territories. --Agreement between 
the Beishwa and the Senapiittee relative to 
Guzerat.—Abhee Sing, Baja of Joiidpoor aj> 
pointed to supersede Sur Booluml Khan. Bohcy 
of Nimm Ool Moolh.—Bajee Bao proceeds to 
Makm.— War in Ouzerat, between Beelayee 
Gaekwar and Abhee Sing— the latter sends 
emissaries on pretence of negotiatlng—Peelajcc 
is assassinated. — The Beishwa is called to the 
assistance of the Baja Qhitoor Sal, in Bandet- 
QiiYid — forces Mohummud Khan Bungusli into a^ 
fort—Bundelcwid evacuated by the Moghuls . — 
Territory gra/nted to Bajee Bao as a reward. 
Baja Jey Sing appointed governor _ of Matwa— 
concludes an agreement loith Bajee Bao, and 
concedes the government to him. 
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The declining empire of the Moghuls haying 
been thrown into a state of great 
A. D. 1727. anarchy by Nizam Ool Moolk, and 

his countrymen, the Tooranee Moghuls, the Nizam, 
relieved from immediate apprehensions from 
Moliuinmud Shah, became alarmed at the spread- 
ing power of the ahrattas, and beheld, in theii 
systematic and persevering encroachments on the 
divided revenue of the Deccan and Carnatic, the 
extinction of his own resources as well as those of 
the empire. To avert these evils, by endeavouring 
to consolidate his own power, and to create 
divisions among the Mahrattas, the measures which 
he adopted seem to have been planned with consi- 
derable skill ; but in forming designs, founded on 
the character of the people, he overlooked the 
abilities of his opponent, nor contemplated that 
he should, in pursuit of his own schemes, only 
strengthen the power of the Peishwa. 

Since the battle of Shukurkhera, Nizam Ool 
Moolk had fixed his eye on Hyderabad, the ancient 
capital of the Kootub Shahee kings, as fittest tor 
tlie seat of government of the independent pver- 
eio-nty which be himself had founded; and it Avas 
VCTV dcsireable to remove the Mahratta collectors 
from that quarter, on any terms. Although Nizam 
Ool Moolk had confirmed the imperial grants 
in Shao’s favour, a great deal of what was yielded 
Avas not actually given up; numerous points 
remained unadjusted ; Shao’s part of the agree- 
ment, to prevent plundering, was not fulfilled, 
and constant discussions were the consequence. 
A new authority, for a part of the old Mahratta 
territory, Avas granted by Nizam Ool Moolk, which 
particularly specified the fixed personal Jagheers 
that Shao agreed to exempt from sequestration. 
Jagheer assignments in the old territory, about 
Poona, which the Nizam had given to Humbhajee 
Nimbalkur, one of the disaffected officers who 
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liad joined him, were exchanged for new grants 
to the eastward, abont Kurmnlla ; a measure on 
the part of Mzam Ool Moolk, particularly con- 
ciliatory to Shao. After this, a settlement was 
concluded,* through the Pritee Needhee, by 
which Sliao agreed to relinquish the Ohoutli 
and Surdcshmookhee, in the neighbourhood of 
Hyderabad ; and equivalent in money was to be 
paid for the former, and for the latter, Shao 
received some Jagheer territory, near Indapoor, of 
which district he was an hereditary Heshmookli ;t 
a Jagheer in Berar was conferred on the Pritee 
Heedhee. Nizam Ool Moolk had thus effected 
his first object by negotiation, but the exchange 
met with the decided disapprobation of Bajee 
Eao, who was ever an enemy to consolidation 
of the nature in question ; and disputes ran so 
high, between him and the Pritee Needhee, that 
Nizam Ool Moolk, encouraged by appearances, and 
the support and alliance of Ohunder Seyn Jadow, 
Bao Bumbha, Nimbalkurf Jagheerdar of Barsee, 
and Sumbhajee, Baja of Kolapoor, resolved to 
complete the design he had formed. With this 
view, he proposed to espouse the cause of Sumbha- 
jee, and to endeavour to create a comi)letc division 
in Shao’s government, by reviving the former 
feuds between Shao and Sumbhajcc. His connec- 
tion with Bhabaray and Peelajee Gaekwar ; his 
hopes of fi]iding, through the Baja Geerdhur, 

* The whole of the particulars of this agreement are not known. Some 
very long details of the early part of the sefctleineut, which led to the final 
exchange, are preserved ; but the most essential parts, regarding the ex- 
change of the Jhagheer, and the fixed payment for the Chouth and Surdosli- 
mookbee, are lost. I do not think they have been purposely destroyed by 
the Mahrattas, as many years afterwards I find original letters from Mahdoo 
3lao, the Peishwa, and Nana Purnswees, written on an occasion, wlion there 
were pending negotiations with the Nizam, requesting that search might bo 
made for this document. The Hudeequ-i-Alum merely mentions that Nizam 
Ool Moolk settled, that the Sooboh of Hyderabad should bo exempted from 
the Snrdeshmookhee, and that a ready-monoy payment should bo given in 
lieu of the Chouth, and the oustoma. 

t Half of this Deshmookhee was purchased by Shahjeo, after lie entered 
the service of Mohummud Adil Shah. 

t The Nimbalkurs of Barsee are distinct from the Nimbalkurs of Kur- 
mulla ; the head of the latter has the title of Rao Kumbha. The former is 
one of the family of Hybtit Kao Sur Lushkur. 
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employment for tlie Peisliwa’s officers in Malwa ; 
and the boasted superiority of Ms own troops, 
were strong inducements for making the attempt. 

Nizam Ool Mooik commenced, by a formal 
hearing of the claims of Sumbhajee, in a demand 
made for an equal division of the revenue ; and, 
according to a prevalent custom in the Deccan, lie 
sequestrated the property in dispute, by removing 
the collectors of the Surdeshmookhee, and dis- 
placing the Mokassadars of Shao, until their res- 
pective rights should be equitably adjusted. 
Assuming this privilege as viceroy, he pretended 
to become the friend and arbiter of both parties ; 
but Bajee Rao was not to be duped by the old 
artifice of engaging the Mahratta cousins in an 
hereditary dispute, and quickly turned the Nizam’s 
weapons to his own advantage ; for Shao, true to 
the inherent feeling of a Mahratta, of whom, even 
amongst the peasantry, the mildest men often 
became the most violent of human beings when the 
possession of wutun is concerned, and who, for 
sometime, had been reconciled to Nizam Ool Mooik, 
was at once, on hearing of this interference, aroused 
to implacable resentment against him, and for the 
time, against all who had formerly vindicated or 
now dared to justify his conduct. He looked to 
Bajee llao for counsel and for vengeance ; for 
these he would have bartered life, and for these 
he now virtually sold the supremacy of his empire. 
He, at first, was determined to march in person, 
but it was represented that such a procedure would 
place him on an equality with Sumbhajee, of 
Kolapoor ; whereas, none but the emperor was 
worthy of contending with the king of the Hindoos. 
Bull powers were therefore delegated to Bajee 
Rao ; and the great influence which the Peishwa 
had acquired, may be observed in the promptitude 
with which many of the most unruly and factious 
of the Sillidar families willingly gathered round 
the standard of the nation. 
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Mzam Ool Moolk perceived Ms mistake, and 
sought to amend it By writing to Shao and the 
Pritee Needhee, that he was solely actuated by a 
wish to benefit the Baja, in order to prevent the 
usurpation of the Ooncanee Bramins, by whose 
creatures every situated was filled ; that the 
MokPiSsadars and collectors of the Surdeshmookh.ee 
had ])een replaced by others belonging to the Baja’s 
relation, Sumbhajee, whom he had appointed the 
Baja’s deputy, as Surdeshmookh of the six Soobehs 
of the Deccan ; and that the Baja, when freed 
from the control the Bramins alluded to, might after- 
wards appoint agents entirely of his own selection. 
But the animosity of Shao, worked up to the highest 
pitch by the Peishwa’s representations, was not to 
be appeased by offers, which, under the colouring 
given to them by Bajee Bao, only added insult to 
injury. Both parties, therefore, prepared to attack 
each other, as soon as the rains should subside and 
enable their horse to cross the rivers. 

Nizam Ool Moolk awaited the junction of his 
allies. Bajee Bao was first in the field, and laid 
waste the district of Jaulna before the Moghul 
army was prepared to oppose him. Early in the 
month of November, the Mahrattas were attacked 
by Ewuz Khan, at the head of the Nizam’s advanced 
force; Bajee Bao partially engaged him, but 
retired, first towards Mahoor, then returned rapidly 
towards Aurungabad ; without stopping to plunder, 
he gave out that Burhanpoor should Ijo reduced to 
ashes, and marched on to Candeish, laying waste 
the country in his route. Ewuz Khan, followed 
by Nizam Ool Moolk, pursued him, in order to 
save Burhanpoor. Bajee Bao, as soon as the 
pursuing army with all their equipments had 
passed the Ajunta Ghaut, sent a party towards 
Burhanpoor, wheeled off with the main ])ody to 
his left, and proceeded with great speed to Guzerat, 
where he not only plundered, but taking advan- 
tage of Nizam Ool Moolk’s notorious duplicity, and 
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the eamity subsisting between him and Sur 
Boolund Khan, he caused it to be believed by the 
latter, that the Mzam was the supporter of his 
invasion; a rumour which gained strength, by 
accounts of the approach of the latter towards 
Surat. Mzam Ool Moolk, after being misled, 
losing some time at Burhanpoor, and fruitlessly 
following the Peishwa, at last perceived his error, 
retraced his steps to the Deccan, and determined 
to destroy Poona. But he had not reached 
Ahmednugur, when Bajee Bao, having passed the 
Karsarbharee Ghaut, totally destroyed the districts 
of Gandapoor and Byzapoor, which, from former 
tenure, or the late exchanges, were wholly Jagheer. 
Nizam Ool Moolk re-crossed the Godavery, 
when the Peishwa, after some days skirmishing, 
drew him into a situation favourable to his pur- 
pose, set fire to the grass, des- 
troyed the forage, arid effectually 
straitened his supplies. The Mahrattas suffered 
severely by the fire of the artillery, but they cut 
oft such detached parties as they could overpower, 
and drove oft’ the draught cattle. At last, in some 
broken ground, around which, for several miles, 
there was no water, the Mahrattas completely 
surrounded the Mzam’s army, and so effectually 
impeded his march, that night closed before he 
could extricate himself from his embarrassing 
situation. Nizam Ool Moolk had foreseen that 
this species of warfare would be practised, and in 
entering upon the campaign, expected that the 
part of light troops should be performed by his 
associates. He had reproached them with their 
want of vigour, and recommended their adopting 
the same system against their countrymen, as 
Bajee Eao was practising. But Chunderseyn 
Jadow represented, that most of his troops were 
Moghuls ; and Sumbhajee acknowledged, not only 
that his numbers were inadequate, but that he 
suspected his carcoons were in league with the 

Vol, I, 52. 
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.rr iiiSS!™? sstSo”.'. .t 

SSSti' “’sSSirf. 

Xsk)ii o£ an interview, to say a word_ in private 
to Nizam Ool Moolk, and mh- 

“idf to Xey would defraud tlie 

SdSS'.Kti.Td„*5,sti.,dWi.te 

it in drinking and debauchery ; and leave them to 

starvation, and the troops to revolt. 

Ool Moolk had never been so depen- 

t^wn/ Khan. The Nizam, however, first torced 
hi! way to a situation where water was 1® ■ 

Baile Rao demanded, that Suinbhajee should be 
QPni- to his camp ; that security should be afiorded 
f ^i^fnturrcoileotion of the Mahratta shares of 
WriX- lip several fortified places ; and 
r^l nrJelrJ nSt yet realized, should be made 

nr/ 'N'izam Ool Moolk agreed to all the artides, 

f“ept thatTf Mvering u| his ally. ^^Bajoe Bao 
oxot/i ^ relation ol tne 

represent ‘ ^ treated with equal 

reXct twaUast settled, that Nta Ool 

MoS should guarantee his safe arrival in 1 analla, 
when Shao shodd be at Uberty to take \vhat steiis 
he might think proper for the settlement ot thu 

^''^AfteTI?' interchange of presents,* when 
BaiefBao and Nizam Ool Moolk mot for the first 

time, the armies retired_uponJ;hej;ojmlusio^ 

» TM«mteri*»igs ol prepotS by rmn3?o“'’on 

Teh Hindoo tto Zoaint .i. oonUnod to ™- 

oeiving the presents. 
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treaty.* Its final ratification was of conseqnence 
to both, parties, but especially to Bajee Bao, who 
was then negotiating with Sur Boolund Khan, in 
hopes of obtaining the cession of the Chouth and 
Surdeshmookhee of Guzerat. Sur Boolund Khan, 
who had at first exerted himself to check Mahratta 
incursions, was induced to listen to the terms 
proposed by Bajee Bao, in order to save the coun- 
try from total ruin. He had repeatedly applied to 
court for a supply of money, as it was at first 
impossible to raise any revenue of consequence 
from the districts in their exhausted state, but 
his demands were entirely neglected. He had 
endeavoured to conciliate Peelajee and Kantajee 
by grants of Ohouth, but they collected all the 
revenue, and afforded no protection to the 
country. Ohimnajee Appa arrived with a large 
army, exacted a heavy contribution from 
Pitlaud, and plundered Hholka ; but he pro- 
mised, on the part of his brother, that if the 
Ohouth and Surdeshmookhee were yielded, the 
districts should be effectually secured from the 
depredations of all other freebooters. Sur Boolund 
Khan at length agreed to the Peishwa’s proposals, 
and granted deeds, in the year 

' ■ 1729, to Sham Bao, the wukeel of 

Bajee Bao, the minister of the Baja Shao, ceding 
the Siuxleshmoohhee^ or ten per cent, of the whole 
revenue, both on the land and customs, with the 
exception of the port of Surat and the district 
around it ; together with the Ghowtli, or one-fourth 
of the whole collections on the land customs ex- 
cepting Surat, and five per cent, on the revenues 
of the city of Ahmedabad.f 

Sur Boolund Khan mentions in the deeds that 
these cessions in Guzerat are granted in conse- 
quence of the progress of improvement, the in- 

* Mahratta MSS.., Hudeequ-i-Alum. 

t Original deeds from the records of the govemment of the Peishwas. 
made over to me by the Hon’ble M. Elphinatone* 
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orcasina: population, and the general tranquillity 
S. the Soccan. The conditions affixed to the deed 
tor theSurdeshmookhee, are nearly similar to those 
mentioned in the same grant fm the i)cccan 
^voviXes: bnt the deed for the Chonth is more 
specific ; 2,500 horse are constantly to he kept up ; 
the fourth part of the actual collections onty to 
be paidVnomorothan two or three persons to be 
nlaced in each district as collectors on the pa,rt ol 

the Mahrattas ; no extra demands whatever to be 

made on the ryots; and every assistance to he 
afforded in maintaining the imperial authout} . 
One co: dition attached to the deed is, that Bajec 
Eao, on the part of Shao,_ agrees to proven . 
Mahratta subjects from talcing part with, or in 
anv way supporting disaffected zumeendars, and 
Xr disturbers of the public peace-a clause 
which is fully explained by the opposing interests 
of Baiee Eao, Kantajee Kuddum, and Tnmhuck 
Eao bhaharay. Peelajee Gaekwar, the agent of 
Bhaharay, was, it appears, leaped 
Bheels and Koolecs of the country, and on that 
account especially, was considered particularly 
formidable by the Mahomedans. 
dee^ds were obtained the Mokassa and the collec- 
tion of a part of the Surdeshmookhco were 
assigned to Dhabaray ; but jealousy of Bajee Bao s 
interference in the afPairs of the province occa- 
sioned an implacable enmity on the part ot that 
chief. 

Whilst Bajee Bao’s presence was necessary to 
the northward in order to support Chimnajee in 
Guzerat, Sumbhajee, Baja of Kolapoor, instigated 
by Oodajee Chowan, refused to listen to overtures 
made by Shao, and encamped in bravado, on tlie 
north side of the Warna, with alibis baggage, 
women, and equipments, and began to plunder the 
country. An opportunity thus presented itself 
for the Pritee Keedhee to recover his lost in 
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fliience with Shao, wMch he partly effected by 
surprising the camp of Sumbhajee and Oodajee 
Chowan, and driving them to Panalla with the 
loss of the whole of their baggage. Many 
prisoners were taken by the Pritee Needhee; 
amongst others, Tara Bye, and her daughter-in-law, 
Baps Bye, the widow of Sivajee of Kolapoor ; 
both these persons were placed in confinement in 
the fort of Satara. This defeat brought on an 
immediate accommodation. The 
Mahratta districts and claims, with 
the exception of some forts, in the tract of which 
the rivers Warna and Kistna to the north, and the 
Toongbuddra to the south, were the boundaries, 
were wholly ceded. Kopaul, near the Toongbuddra, 
was relinquished by Shao in exchange for Butna- 
guiry ; and the territory of the Ooncan, extending 
from Salsee to Ankolah, was comprehended in the 
sovereignty of Kolapoor. 

The Gurhee of Wurgaom, occupied by Ooda- 
jee Chowan, on the south bank of the Warna, 
which in the border warfare, had cost many lives, 
Avas destroyed by mutual consent, but the claims 
of ChoAvan were left undetermined. Merich, 
Tasgaom, Hutnee, several villages along the 
northern bank of the Kistna, and some fortified 
places in the Beejapoor district, were given up to 
Shao. This treaty Avas offensive and defensive, 
and provided for the division of further conquests 
to the south of the Toongbuddra, which, on co- 
operation, were to be equally shared. Grants of 
cnam land or hereditary rights conferred by either 
party, within their respective boundaries, were 
confirmed. 

Although enemies were not wanting to de- 
tract from the reputation of the 
PeishAva, and to extol that of his 
rivals, the success of the Pritee Needhee did not 
materially affect the ascendancy which Bajee Bao 
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had attained ; hut Nizam Ool Moolk was still bent 
on opposing him, and found a lit instrument for 
his purpose in Trimhuck Eao Dliaharay. Ever 
since the Peishwa had obtained the deeds from 
Sur Boolund Khan, Dhaharay had been negotiating 
with the other Mahratta chiefs, and assembling 
troops in Guzerat. At length, finding himself at 
the head of 35,000 men, he had resolved to march 
for the Deccan in the ensuing season. Bajee llao 
was well aware of the Senaputtee’s enmity, but 
was not alarmed by his preparations until he dis- 
covered that Nizam Ool Moolk was to support him 
in the Deccan. Immediately on being apprized of 
their intention, he determined to anticipate them, 
although, when joined by all his adherents, his 
whole army did not amount to above half that of 
Dhabaray. The latter gave out that he was pro- 
ceeding to protect the Baja’s authority, and was 
supported by Peelajee Gaekwar, Kantajee, and 
Bughoojee .Kuddum Bhanday, Oodajee, and 
Anund Bao Powar,* Ohimmajee Pundit, t Koor 
Buhadur, with many others. Bajee Bao proved 
that Dhabaray Seiiaputtee was in alliance with 
Nizam Ool Moolk, and declared that he was 
leagued for the purpose of dividing the Mahratta 
sovereignty with the Baja of Kolapoor — a measure 
inconsistent with sound policy, and contrary to 
the divine ordinances of the Shastors. 

The preparations of Nizam Ool Moolk hasten- 
ed the march of Bajee Bao ; and as his army, 
though so inferior in numerical strength, was 
composed of the old Pagah horse, and some of the 

* Previous to the formation of this league, the Powars, whoso roiiclezvoiia 
oontinued about Dhar in Malwa, had been always at war with Peelajee 
Gaekwar. 

t This was probably Ohimmajee Damoodhur. Ho was ;a very active 
marauder ; but Chimna Baja, so often mentioned in the Surat records, moans 
Chimnajee, Bajee Bao’s brother evrn when the army was oommanded by 
the Peishwa in person, the force oft in mentioned as that of Chimna Kaja. 
The membets of the factories were frequently deceived by false reports, and 
they make some ridiculous mistakes in the names, which it is somebimea 
diffionlt to detect. The Bow Boger, for Shao Baja though not a very elegant 
alteration, is easily discovered. 
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best of the Mabratta Mankurees, he moved rapidly 
towards* Guzerat, but he commenced negotiating 
from the day of his quitting Poona, and continued 
it until the hour of .attack. His advanced troops, 
however, under Awjee Kowray, having fallen in 
with a party of the enemy under Hiimmajee, one 
of the sons of Peelajee Gaekwar, soon after cross- 
ing the Nerbuddah they were attacked and com- 
pletely defeated. Bajee Bao, not discouraged by 
this unfortunate commencement, determined, 
when about to engage his countrymen, con- 
tary to his usual plan, to close with them imme- 
diately. The new levies did not await the shock, 
but fled on the first charge ; Kantajee Kuddum 
went off with the fugitives, leaving the old troops 
of Khundee Bao Hhabaray to defend his son. 
Trimbuck Bao was mounted on an elephant, and 
seeing the flight of his troops, chained the animal’s 
legs. Bajee Bao was on horseback, and exerted 
himself with all the energy so great an occasion 
demanded ; but the field was still disputed with 
obstinacy, and the issue doubtful, when Trimbuck 
Bao, in the act of drawing his bow, was shot by 
a random baU from a matchlock ; his death left 
complete victory to Bajee Bao with all but 
nominal control of the Mahratta sovereignty. 

In this battle, which took place between 
Baroda and Hubhoy, in Guzerat, 
about the 1st of April, Jowjee 
Hhabaray, Mullojee Powar, and one of the sons 
of Peelajee Gaekwar, were slain with their com- 
mander. Oodajee Powar and Chimmajee Pundit 
were taken prisoners. Anund Bao Powar, Peelajee 
Gaekwar, and Koor Buhadur were wounded, but 
escaped.^‘ Both Hubhoyt and Baroda were at 


* Mahratta MSS., original letters in the handwriting of Bajee Eao, 
Surat Records, letter from Mr. Daniel Innes, factor at Cambay, dated 7th 
Aprill781. , „ ^ . -j 

t Dubhoy first fell into the hands of Oodajee Powar, from whom R was 
taken by Peelajee 
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tMs time in the hands of Peelajee ; the latter was 
afterwards taken from him by the Moghuls, but 
Baiee Bao, at the suggestion of Sur 
Khan, then intended to. reduce it tor himselt. A 
treaty was, however, concluded m the month ol 
August, and the Peishwa, at the close ot the 
monsoon, returned to Satara. He woulA have 
punished the treachery of Nizam Ool Moolk, but 
tiiat crafty politician, whose schemes had recoiled 
on himself, warded a blow which he could with 
difficulty have withstood, by directing its aim 
against the head of the empire. 

Baiee Bao readily acceded to the Nizam’s 
views ; it suited his favourite policy, and it gave 
employment to persons likely to disturb the domes- 
tic arrangements he aimed at establishing. Jroops 
were immediately despatched towards Malwa 
under his brother Ohimnajee, whilst he himself 
remained, for a time, engaged in the interior 
arrano'ements of government at Poona and batara. 
Such appear to have been the rise and progress of 
the events and intrigues, which ended in a f cret 
compact between Bajee Bao and Nizam Ool Moolk, 
securing to the former supremacy as Peishwa, and 
to the latter a kingdom in the Deccan. 

The victory over Dhabaray, like the issue of 
every civil war, left impressions on^ the minds of 
many, not easily effaced ; but the I^eishwa adopted 

every means of conciliation in his power. It had 

been a custom to feed some thousand Bramms foi 
several days every year at Tullygaom,^ near Poona, 
the enam village of Dhabaray; tins charita])lc 
practice Bajee Bao continued at Poona, and gave 
sums of money, at the same time, to the^ assem- 
bled Shastrees and "Waoedeeks. Ihis festival, 


* Thflrfl are two Tallygaoras near Poona— one norfch-oast, or Tull vfjanm 
Dum tSot^lorth-west, Tully^aom Dhabaray. on the Boinbay 

road, the one above alluded to. 
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continued by Ms successors, was known by tlie 
name of Duksbina.* 

Yeswunt Eao, the son of the deceased, was 
raised to the rank .of Senaputtee, but being too 
young to take the management upon himself, his 
mother, Ooma Bye, became his guardian; and 
Peelajee Gaekwar, their former Mootaliq, was 
confirmed in that situation, with the title of Sena 
Ehas Kheyl, in addition to his hereditary one of 
Shumsher Buhadur.f 

In order to prevent disputes, an agreement 
was drawn up under the authority of Shao, and 
subscribed by the Peishwa and Senaputtee, stipulat- 
ing that neither party should enter the boundary 
of the other in Guzerat and Malwa. Within the 
limits of the former province the Senaputtee was 
to have entire management ; but he bound himself 
to pay one-half of the revenue to government 
through the Peishwa. All contributions, levied 
from countries not specified in the deeds given 
under the authority of Sur Boolimd Khan, were 
to be made over to the Raja after deducting ex- 
penses. 

The cession of Ohouth and Surdeshmookhee 
from the province of Guzerat was highly dis- 
approved at tlie imperial court, although no 
attempt had been made to assist Sur Boolund 
Khan, or to avert the calamity and disgrace, which 
that officer foretold must be the consequence of 
neglecting his applications for assistance. Sur 
flooiund "Khan was superseded by Abhee Sing, 
Raja of Joudpoor, who proceeded with the army to 

* DukHhina Hwmna a charitable donation in money. 

t T have iti my possession throe accounts of the origin of the Gaekwar 
titles, from respectable sources, all differing from each other, and from the 
text : after all, I may bo wrong, but, even in such m insignificant matter, 1 
have spared no pains to be correct I have seldom given translations of the 
Mahratta titles, as oven the Mahrattas thonselves differ in the signifioations 
attached to them, and as I know nothing of Sanscrit, I was dependent on the 
Brarains about me for the few interpretations I have given. Sena Khas 
Kheyl has been translated, “ commander of the 8pec%al band, —perhaps 
'ilmiler of the aoveraujn's tribe ” would be more correct. 

Yoi. I. 
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tol-p T)o<^session of Ms new government. Sur 
itolnnd laan opposed Mm- for a consideraMe 
Hmo but at last an accommodation toot place, and 
latter went off towards Delhi, where he was 
aftori extremely ill-nsed and 
(hsnTaced Although an enemy of Nizam Ool 
St tiie" disrespect and indignity with which 
Boolund Klian was treated, isgiveuas the 
reason for the intimate connection which wi^ now 
cemented between the former and Bajee IMm 
The Mahomedan historian* is partly right , 
selLh Mt generous motives furnished the real 
of Nizam Ool Moplt’s con— on 

for Sur Boolund Khan. Perceiving Bajee Uao s 
complete ascendancy, the appointment _ 

Soo prince Ahhee Sing to supersede Sui 
Boolund Khan, the imbecility of the emperor 

the treachery as well as depraved venality of hi._ 
thotieacnery rendered 

himself in the highest degree obnoxious, Nizam 
Ool Moolk had good grounds for apprehending 
Peishwa miglit be able to obtain tlie 
vMmWty ofre De^ccan. The plan, however. 
wS“^he adopted, under these _ circumstances, 

1 .« tn the higher order of politics, and seems 

to Sbee^fr^e^or the pifrpose of diverting 
the Mahrattas from the destruction of the re 
smirces of Ms own country, and making his own 
per a balance hetweon that of the emperor and 
the Pcisbwa. 

Previously to inyading Malwa in person, Bajce 
Bao had an interview with Nizam Ool Moolk, ami 
•endeavoured to induce Mm to advance a subsidy 
for the assistance he was attordmg ; hut the hizam 
considered the mducement sufficiently w'«*- 

out uayms bis -auxiliaries, ilie (iistiicts lu 
Candlsh, by the present agreement, wero^ to he 
protected by the Peishwa in his passage to and 
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from Malwa, aad nothing more than the usual 
tribute was to be levied in the six Soobehs of the 
Deccan, a proposal to which Bajee Rao readily 
acceded/* 

Various parts of the province of Malwa had 

_ . been already laid under contribu- 

tion by Powar, Holkar, and Sindia. 
The Raja Geerdhur on every occasion had exerted 
himself with great fortitude and energy, but was 
at length killed in an action with Oodajee Powar 
and Ghimmajee Punditf in 1729 ; hut his relation, 
Dia Buhadur, having been appointed Soobehdar 
in his room, continued to repel the Mahratta 
inroads with bravery, and frequently with success ; 
till at last, attacked by Ohimnajee Appa the 
Peishwa’s brother, Peelajee Jadow, . and Mulhar 
Bao Holkar, at Talah { near Dhar, he was also 
slain, and his troops were defeated. Bajee Pi^ao, 
on crossing the ISTerbuddah, assumed command of 
the army in Malwa, and sent his brother and 
Peelajee Jadow back to Satara, to maintain his 
influence at court, and to concert measures for 
settling the Concan, which was in a very disturbed 
state ; the Peishwa having been, obliged to with- 
draw a force, at first intended for the entire 
settlement of that country, including the reduction 
of Jinjeora. 

In the meantime, after the Peishwa left 
Guzerat, the P’oujdar of Abhee Sing recovered the 
fort of Baroda ; but the cause of Peelajee Gaekwar 
was popular, he had gained several victories, and 
occupied many of the principal thannas, when 
Abhee Sing, on pretence of entering upon a 'final 
agreement with him, sent some emissaries, 


* Malu-atta MSS., and original letters. 

t This Cliimniajee Pundit was not the brother of Bajee Eao, but the 
person taken by tlie Peishwa, in the battle with, the Senaputtee, already 

i Original letter in the handwriting of Ohimnajee Appa. I take the name 
of the place whore the battle was fought from Sir J. Malcolm’s Report on 
Malwa 
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apx')areiitly for tlie purpose of settling tke prelimi- 
naries. These emissaries had fretpient intervieWvS 
with Peelajee, till at last, one evening, after 
having sat until it was dusk, they took leave and 
went outside the tent, when one of their number, 
on pretence of having forgot something of conse- 
quence, returned to the tent, and whilst affecting 
to whisper in Peelajee’s ear, drew a dagger and 
stabbed him to the heart. The assassin was ins- 
tantly killed, but the rest of the emissaries escaped. 
This murder was perpetrated at Dhakoor, a well- 
known village in the district of Tausrah.* 

The murder of Peelajee Gaekwar was not 
attended by the advantages expected from it by 
Abhee Sing ; Dilla, Dessaye of Padra near Baroda, 
who had lived in friendship with Peelajee, instigated 
the Koolees and Bheels to rise all over the country, 
and watching an opportunity, afforded by the 
inarch of troops to quell the insurgents, sent 
intelligence to Mahadajee Gaekwar, the brother of 
Peelajee, who then occupied Jumbooseer, and 
advised him to attack Baroda. He accordingly 
followed this recommendation and obtained 
possession of it about the same time that Dia 
Buhadur was killed in Malwa, in 1732, since which 
time it has always belonged to the family of 
Gaekwar. But besides this success on the part of 
the Mahrattas, Hummajee, the eldest surviving 
son of Peelajee, advanced from Sonegurh with a 
great force, occupied many of the principal dis- 
tricts in the east of Guzerat, and made incursions 
as far as Joudpoor, till Abhee Sing, resigning 
Ahinedabad to a dej)uty. was forced to return to 
protect his paternal dominions. 

Mohummud Khan Bungush, governor of 
A D 1733 Allahabad, was the new Soobedidar 

appointed to Malwa. Shortly afltu’ 
the period of his obtaining the government, ho 

* Mirat Ahmuclee. 
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entered Bunclelcund, and establislied himself in 
the territory of the Raja Ohitoor Sal. On this 
proceeding the Rajpoot prince solicited aid from 
Bajee Rao, which was readily altorded. The 
Peishwa moved expeditiously into Bundelcimd, 
surrounded Bungush, and forced him to seek 
refuge in a fort, where he was reduced to the 
greatest distress, till rescued by a band of Afghans 
of his own tribe, headed by his son. The province, 
howevei’, was completely evacuated by his troops, 
and Ohitoor Sal was sO entirely satisfied with the 
aid afforded by his new ally, that he conferred on 
him a fort and district in the neighbourhood of 
Jhansee worth two and a quarter lakhs of rupees 
of annual revenue, adopted him as his son, and at 
his death, which happened very soon after, 
bestowed on him one-third of his possessions, or an 
equal share with his sons Juggut Raj-jee Deo and 
Hurdesa, the former styled Raja of Kalpee, and the 
latter of Bundelcund ; but it would appear, that 
although they may have managed separately, they 
shared in common.^ 

' ■ After the defeat of Mohummud Khan Bun- 

gush, Raja Jey Sing was appointed 
by the emperor to the government 
of the provinces of Agra and Mahva. Nothing 
could be more favourable to the views of Bajee 
Pv^ao ; but as Jey Sing was now situated, the honor 
of the Rajpoot was at variance with the subsisting 
understanding between him and the Mahrattas, 
This circumstance may account fot his hesitating 
to comply with their demands ; but he at last 
came to an agreement with Bajee Rao, yielded him 
the government of Malwa in the following year, 
and for tlie time, the emperor, by Jey Sing’s 
persuasions, tacitly acquiesced in the arrangement.! 


* Original papers, Poona Records, 
t Seyr Mutuakhereon, Mahratta MSS., Hudeequ-i-Alum. 
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CHAP. XV. 

I'KOM A. D. 1734 TO A. D. 1739. 

Sem Sahib Sooheh.-Affatrs of the ^ oJ 

Sawunt—An!jHa.— nnmicessfia ^ 

the Pritee Necdhee agmnst the Secdee.—Pcooln 

Kmi (dJimeera —Pc'mhwa returns fi'OrnMalwa 

^ WT'ulhariee Hollar's iiiGiirsions—poUcy oj the 
77efKZ pol‘an.--Mza.u Ool Moolk courted 
hv tite emperor.— Mmifflr Khan marches against 
■ the Mahrattas.—Kolkar’s conduct towards Am— 
Molhar continues levying coutnbutmis mah^ 
TZcursio^i into 

minted governor ofthaiprovMce.—Pajec Mao s 

^pecuniary embarrassments.— Negohahons mth 

Ue imperial oourt-ohtains an cissig^mieni M 
- Maltca, and a tribute from the Majpoots—furlhei 
negotiations — obtains the Surdesh-pandeegeeree of 
the Deoean.—Nissam Ool Moolh resolves on asmst- 
Z me empe,-or against 

parations of the Moghuls— and of Majec Mao. 

^Sadut Khan drives the Mahratlas across the 
Jumna.— Bajee Mao appears at the gates oJ 

PelU—operatiom-Telires-returns ^ J"® 

Deccan. — Circumstances regarding Angi la, 

which led to a war with the Portuguese, ,% 

mvasionof ^alsette.-The 
to Mahoa, to oppose Nizam Ool Moolh lUio 
Joined by the imperial 

Delhi.— Sajee Mao surrounds Misam Ool Moolh 
at Bhopaul— forces him into 
nature.— Prosecution qf hoshhties against the 
Portuguese-conducf of the Biiglfi-its eauses- 

progress of the Mahrattas.— War between the 
Peishioa and Mughoojee. BlwHslay-lDisaslrnm 
intelligence fr<m Delhi, occasioned by the arrival 
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and proceedings of Nadir Shah. — Chimnajee 
Appa prosecutes a successful imr against the 
Portuguese. — Memorahle siege of Bassein . — 
Nadier Shah retires from Delhi. 

I HAVE thus endeavoured to show the steps 
A D 1734 which the Mahrattas spread 

themselves in Guzerat, and esta- 
blished a footing in Malwa ; their domestic policy, 
their affairs in regard to Berar and the Concan, 
now claim our attention before we return to their 
operations in Malwa, or enter on the more import- 
ant proceedings, which the present chapter will 
record. 

During the Peishwa’s absence, Kanhojee 
Bhonslay, the Sena Sahib Soobeh, had been accused 
of disobedience, and confined at Satara; and 
Rughoojee, the son of Kanhojee’ s cousin Bembajee 
had been appointed to the situation of Sena Sahib 
Soobeh in his stead. Bughoojee had served with 
a small party of horse, both under his relation 
Kanhojee, and with one of the petty Mahomedan* 
princes in Gondwaneh ; his station was too humble 
to bring him into general notice, but he had, in a 
confined sphere, distinguished himself by superior 
intelligence, activity, and spirit. The particulars 
of the intrigue by which Kanhojee Bhonslay was 
deprived of his title and Jagheer are not known, 
but from the selection of Bughoojee as his suc- 
cessor, agreeably to the choice of the Baja, it is 
probable that Bajee Bao had no share in it. 
Bughoojee had accompanied Shao in his excursions 
and from being a very bold and expert hunter, had 
ingratiated himself with the Baja, and obtained a 
great ascendancy over. him. Shao married him to 
the sister of one of his own wives, of the Sirkay 
family, which, except their having the same 

* They were oTigi,Tially Hindoo polygars, and converted by Aurungzebe, 
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surname, and that they may possibly-^' Jiave been 
originally relations and rivals for the hereditary 
•right of Patell of their village, is the only con- 
nection which can be traced between the families 
of Satara’and Nagpoor. 

On receiving the sunnuds for Berar, Euglioojeo 
gave a bond to maintain a body of 5,000 horse i'or 
the service of the state ; to pay an annual sum of 
nine lakhs of rupees ; and, exclusive of Ghas- 
dana, a tribute which the Sena- Sahib Soobeh 
since the time of JR.aja Bam had been allowed to 
reserve, the half only of all other tribute, prize 
property, and contributions, was to be accounted 
for to the head of the government. He also bound 
himself to raise 10,000 horse when required, and 
to accompany the Peishwa, or to proceed to any 
quarter wliere he might be ordered. 

This arrangement was effected during the 
absence of Sreeput Bao Pritee Needhee, who had 
been sent into the Concan by the Baja. The 
Pritee Needhee, being the friend of Kanhojee 
Bhohslay, endeavoured to obtain some, mitigation 
of his sentence, and proposed that Akola and 
Balapoor, in Berar Payeen Ghaut, should be 
restored, on condition of his, maintaining 200 
horse ; but it does not appear that this arrange- 
ment was carried into effect. Khnhojee was an* 
officer of great enterprize; he had made some 
partial conquests in Gondwaneh, and laeaded one 
incursion into Kuftack. He died at Satara, aftc'.r 
having lived there many years a prisoner at large. 

Whether Mzam Ool Moolk had made any pre- 
parations in consequence of those dissensions, is 
uncertain; but Ohimnajeo Appa conceived, or 
affected to believe, that he meditated an attack. 

* There ia a tradition of tlieir having been rivals in an hereditary dispute 
which may have been invented to prejudice tho rajas of Satara against tlio 
Bhoaelays of Nagpoor, and prevent their desire to adopt atiy member of that 
powerful family. It is a point of honor to maintain the hereditary 
difference, 


lie, therefore, pitched his camp about 40 miles 
east of Satara, leaving Peelajee Jadow with an 
inconsiderable body of horse ; being the only troops 
at Satara in the immediate interest of the Peishwa. 

When Bajee Pao advanced into Malwa, it was 
his design to engage the Baja’s mind with petty 
affairs in the Concan. Divisions of authority, con- 
tending factions, and the turbulent disposition of 
some of its inhabitants, afforded ample field, within 
the smair tract from Goa to Bombay, for engaging 
and fatiguing attention ; but as these authorities 
had also a large share in the transactions of the 
Bombay government during the last century, they 
demand, as a record of our own history, particular 
enumeration. Sawunt, the principal Deshmookh 
of Waree occupied his hereditary territory in that 
quarter, but having suffered from Kanhojee 
Angria’s attacks, prior to the late peace between 
the Bajas of Satara and Kolapoor, he bore an 
enmity to Angria’s family ever after>. 

Kanhojee Angria’s death happened about 
the end of the year 1728.^ During his life, all 
attempts at reducing his power proved fruitless. The 
Bombay government, incensed at his piracies and 
and contumelious conduct, joined with the Portu- 
guese in an expedition against Kolabah. The land 
forces furnished by that nation, and three English 
ships of the line, under Commodore Mathews, co- 
operated, but the attempt failed, owing to the 
cowardice of the Portuguese. This expedition took 
place in 1722, and two years afterwards, the 
Dutch with seven ships, two bomb vessels, and a 
body of troops, made an attempt on Viziadroog, at 
that time better known by its Moghul name of 
Ghcriah ; but this attack also failed. Angina 
seized many English vessels,, and about a year 
before his death, took the Darby, a ship richly 

* Maliratta MSS. I am not certain of this date,' I have not obaeSved' 
it in the English Records. 
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laden, belonging to the East India Company. The 
crews of his vessels, like all Malirattas when 
successful, became very daring, and his forts on 
the coast were considered impregnable.^ 

Kanhojee Angria left two legitimate and three 
illegitimate sons. The two former succeeded^ to 
his possessions; the elder, named Sukkaiee, 
remained at Kolabah, and the younger, Sum bhajee, 
resided at Severndroog. The elder died a short 
time after his father, and Sumbhajee, keeping 
with him the eldest of his half-brothers, appointed 
the other two to the charge of Kolabah. The 
eldest of these, Yessajee, had charge of the- 
interior management, whilst Mannajee commanded 
the naval and military establishment. The latter, 
some time after, having quarrelled with his family, 
soua-ht protection and assistance from the 
Poi^uguese ; and having obtained the aid of some 
troops he escaladed Kolabah, and carried it swoid 
in hand. He cruelly put out the eyes of his 
brother Yessajee, and confined him, for which 
Sumbhajee, as soon as the Portuguese retired, 
attacked him. Mannajee, however, having obtained 
aid from Bajee Kao, compelled Sumbhajee to raise 
the siege, and in consequence of the assistance 
afforded, ceded the forts of Kootla and Kajmachee 
to the Peishwa.t 

The Seedee, who at this time was chic^f of 
Jinieera, had held that situation for several y<'ars, 
with the old Moghul title of Yakoot Ivhan. 
The districts which had been placed under tlu‘. 
Seedee’s charge by Aurungzehe, including lAlliar 
llaigurh. Babul and Anjenweel, had been deieiidcd 
against every effort of the Malirattas, and frc- 
quenty, in consequence of their inroads, the Seedi‘-e 
levied contributions from Shao’s districts. As 
force was not likely to prevail, the Pritee Needhec, 


* Orme. Bruoe’s Annals, partly confirmed by Mahmtta MSS. 
t Mabratta MSS. 
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Jewajee Klimidee Rao OMfcnees, and oth.ers of the 
Eaja’s ministers, formed schemes for ruining the 
Seedee by intrigue. A person named Yacoob 
Khan, well known in those times as one of the 
most daring pirates on the coast, and distinguished 
by his familiar appellation of Shaikjee, possessed 
the entire confidence of the Seedee, This man 
was a descendant of the Koolee E.ajas of the Cancan, 
and hereditary Patell ot* Groagurh. In one of the 
incursions of the Seedees he was, when a child, 
taken prisoner, and bred a Mussulman. At a very 
early period he distinguished himself, and on 
getting command of a ship, became as celebrated 
for his stratagem as his bravery. The Pritee 
Needhee gained this Shaik Yacoob, and entered 
into a secret treaty with him, by which he was to 
receive the command of the fleet, the whole of the 
Seedee’s possessions, with the exception of some 
forts, several villages in enam, and the Surgounda,* 
or two per cent, of the whole revenue of the lower 
Concan, from the river Penn to the boundary of 
the Kolapoor territory. His brother was to be 
appointed second-in-command at itaigurh, and one 
lakh of rupees w’-as to be distributed as a largess 
amongst the troops and crews of the vessels, in 
case of success in effecting a revolution.! 

To aid this scheme, a force was sent into the 
Concan, in 1733, under the Pritee Needhee, his 
Mootaliq Yemmajec Sewdeo, and Oodajee Chowan ; 
the intrigues, for reasons which are not explained, 
were unsuccessful, but a war ensued, the 
effects of which fell principally upon the 
helpless peasant ly. Little impression could 
be made on the Seedee’s garrisons; the 
Pritee Needhee, after many months, was finally 
worsted, and when encamped at Chiploon, the fort 
of Goelkot, although strongly garrisoned, was 

* The same aa Nargounda, only hero confined to two instead of three per 
cent. 

t Original papers in possession of the Chitnees Satara* 
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disgracefully surprised and taken. Ohimnajee 
Appa incurred, the Raja’s displeasure for not sending 
assistance to' ■ Sreeput Rao after repeated orders,^' 
and Shao at last told him, if you do not I 
must go myself.”t Peelajee Jadow was at length 
despatched, hut none of the other officers at Salara 
would undertake to support the Pritee ISTeedliee, 
except on condition of receiving the con(j[uered 
districts in Jagheer ; he was, therefore, compelled 
to return to Satara with great loss of reputation. 
About this time the chief at Jinjeera died, leaving 
several sons, the eldest of whom, Seedee Ahdoollah, 
was murdered by his brothers, supported by other 
conspirators, with the view of usurping the 
government in prejudice to Seedee Rehman, ojie 
of the brothers not in Jinjeera at the time of the 
murder, and who bore no part in the conspiracy, 

Yacoob Khan immediately embraced the 
cause of Seedee Rehman, and called 
‘ on Shao for support but nothing 
could be done until the return of Bajee Rao, who 
after leaving Holkar and Sindia with a large body 
of cavalry in Malwa, returned to the Deccan, and 
on crossing the Godavery, intimated to the Raja 
that he should march straiglit to Dhunda Rajepoor. 
All the disposeablc infantry were directed to j(.)in 
the Peishwa, and Peelajee Jadow was sent off, 
reinforced with a body of the Pagah. horse, t.o 
support Mulhar Rao Holkar in Malwa. 

Seedee Rehman and Yacoob Ivlian joiruvl 
Bajee Rao, who commenced operations by attacking 
some of the' forts. Putih Sing Blionslay and tiie 

* Orig'inal letters from Sfiao to Chimnaiee, unci from the PeiKhwa’s 
Mootaliq. proejurod, from the Dawiirsee Swamee. Many intcreutiinr loctei'a 
from Bajee Bao and Cbimnajoe, wei'O lent to mo hy the (lc>sr!Cindants of llu’i 
disciples of the Dawarseo Swamee. The Swajneo was a cnncli vemcraU’d 
person in the country, and was the Mahapooroosh of IJajc'o lUui ami liis 
hrofher, and seems to have possessed their entire csonfidtnuiO. 'Phe Pi'ishwa’s 
letters to the Swamee. and to his brother, detail the notions of his life in a 
familiar manner, -without disguise, and are quite invaluable 1 was permiUod 
to translate, hut not to copy them. The originals oontinno in possession of 
the Swameo’a disciples at Dawnrsee, a village within a fcjw mile.'- of Satara. 
t This part of the letter is a postscript in hie own lia ml writing 



The operation of cannonading Jinjeera had 
been repeated from the time of Sumbhajee eyery 
year the Mahrattas were in possession of Dhnnda 
llajepoor. Bajee E.ao perceived the impracti- 
cability of reducing it, at least for many months ; 
and as he foresaw many bad consequences from 
remaining in the Concan, he listened to overtures 
made by the besieged, entered into a treaty, by 
which tliey recognised the pretentions of Seedee 
Ilehman, gave up half the revenues of eleven 
mahals'^ to him, and ceded the forts of Baigurh, 
Tala, Gossala, Oochitgurh, and Beerwaree to the 
Mahrattas. 

Upon this successful termination of hostilities, 
Bajee Ilao, with additional power and influence, 
r('tur]iLed to Satara, and was appointed Soobehdar 
of tlio late acquistions.f 

After Bajee llao’s return to the Deccan, the 
troops of Miilhar Eao Holkar made incursions 
beyond Agra. Khan Dowran, the vizier of 
"Mohummud Shah, attempted to check the progress 
of tbe Mahrattas rather by the pen than the 

* Smallcv divisions of a district. 

t Malirattn MSS., and original, letters. In parts wliere I hire only 
Mahratta anthority, I am seldom quite certain of my dates, as many of the 
original letters have only the date of the week, and of the moon. 


Pritee Keedhee proceeded to co-operate ; hut the 
only assistance which they rendered was the 
recovery of Sivajee’s capital, Raigurh, the Killidar 
of which had been previously corrupted by Shaik 
Yacooh. The Peishwa reduced the forts of Tala 
and Gossala ; hut his further progress was inter- 
rupted by the advance of Seedee E.ehan, one of 
the brothers, at the bead of a body of troops from 
Jinjeera. They attacked the Peishwa vigorously, 
bnt could not prevail over the nnmerons forces of 
the Mahrattas. Seedee Behan was killed, and 
his troops were pursued to Dhmida Ptajepoor. 
Batteries were erected against Jinjeera, whilst 
Mannajee Angria assailed it from the sea. 
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sword ; forgetting that all negotiations with a 
predatory state, without previously punishing its 
aggressions, only tend to excite further depreda- 
tion. He laid plans for obtaining the aid of Mzarn 
Ool Moolk without appearing to solicit it; a 
conduct little less inconsistent than that of the 
fickle emperor, who now^ earnestly courted him ; 
but the Nizam was nursing his resources, and the 
period had not yet arrived when he could perceive 
that his presence at Delhi would be hailed as that 
of the saviour of the empire. 

Khan Dowran’s attempts were feeble, but his 
preparations were always s|)lendid ; all Delhi was 
in bustle when his expeditions set out ; but they 
commenced in bombast and ended in ridicule. His 
brother, Muzufhr Khan, moved forth to drive the 
plunderers and robbers across the Nerbuddah. 
Holkar sent a few of his light troops to molest his 
march during the day, and to throw rockets into 
his camp during the night ; but he never allowed 
himself to be interrupted in the collection of 
contributions, in which he was employed, for the 
purpose of endeavouring to satisfy the importunate 
demands of his master, the Peishwa, whose 
pecuniary distress had become very great. 
Muzufiir Khan advanced as far as Seronje, whence 
he returned, and was received at Delhi as it lie 
had perfoi-med signal services, acquiring fame 
among his friends by the contempt of his enemies. 
The province of Malwa, and the country sooth of 
the Ghumbul, although some of the forts remained 
in possession of the imperial officers, worn 
completely overrun, and the Eohillas, as well as 
the Mahrattas, took possession of several places,* 
Kantajee Kuddum Bhanday, who the year before 
had been constrained by the power of Dummajee 
Gaekwar to quit Guzerat, persuaded Holkar to 
make an incursion into that province, where they 
appeared unexpectedly ; levied contributions as far 


* Seyr Matnakhereen, and Mahratta lottoi’a. 
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as the Bunass; plundered several towns to the 
north of Ahmedabad, amongst which were Eder 
and Pulhanpoor/ and departed as suddenly as they 
had come. 

Abhee Sing was shortly after removed from 
the government of Gnzerat, and Nujeeb-ud- 
Dowlah, Momin Khan, was appointed to officiate ; 
but the deputy of Abhee Sing would not evacuate 
the city of Ahmedabad, and Momin Khan was at 
last obliged to court an alliance with Bummajee, 
in order to expel him. 

Bajee Kao, owing to the vast army he had 

A D 1736. secure his 

conq^iiests and to overcome his 
rivals, had become greatly involved in debts. His 
troops were in arrears ; the Soucars (or bankers), 
to whom he already owed a personal debt of many 
lakhs of rupees, refused to make any further 
advances, and he complained bitterly of the 
constant mutinies and clamours in his camp, which 
occasioned him much vexation and distress.t He 
levied the Ohouth and Surdeshmookhee in Malwa, 
and applied, through Kaja Jey Sing, for their 
formal cession in that province ; and likewise for a 
confirmation of the deeds granted by Sur Boolund 
Khan for Guzerat. The Tooranee Moghuls, who 
formed a considerable party in the ministry, were 
decidedly against a compromise so disgraceful; 
Khan Howran and the emperor, by whom it had 
been already tacitly yielded, were disposed, by the 
advice of Jey Sing, to acknowledge the title in due 
form ; but, in the course of the negotiation, which 

*,Mir£i.t Ahmudee. 

t Ainonp: Hindoos an attitude of worship or adoration is to place the foro- 
liead at the threshold of a temple, or at the feet of the idol, and is used in 
humble supplication to a superior. The following extract of a letter from 
Bajee Kao to his Mahapooroosh must of course be understood figuratively ; 
but it shows the omharraEsments under which he laboured ; — “ I have fallen 
into that hell of being beset by creditors, and to pacify soucars and sillidars, 
I am falling at their feet, till I have rubbed the skin from my forehead.” 
Part of this distress originated in the high rates of pay which he was obliged 
to give, in order to outbid Nizam Ool Moolb, and secure the best of the 
Beoean soldiery. 
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ensued between the impeinal minister and the 
Peishwa, both parties went beyond their original 
intentions, and hastened the advancing reconcilia- 
tion between Mohummud Shah and Nizam Ool 
Moolk. 

The emperor, in the first instance, agreed to 
relinquish, in the form of an assignment, 13 lakhs 
of rupees of the revenue of the districts south of 
the Ghumbul for the ensuing season, payable by 
three instalments at stated periods ; and to grant 
an authority to the Peishwa to levy a tribute from 
the Pajpoot states, from Boondee and Kotah on 
the west, to Budawur on the east, fixing the 
annual amount at 10,60,000 rupees. The latter 
concession, Khan Dowran probably expected, was 
more likely to create enmity than to establish 
friendship between the Mahrattas and the llajpoots. 
This minister imagined himself superior to a 
Mahratta Bramin in political artifice, and continued 
to negotiate when he should liave had no thought 
but to chastise. The Baja Jey Sing was the 
medium through whom Khan Dowran sent an 
envoy of his own, named Yadgar Khan, to treat 
with Bajee Bao. The sunnuds for the C ho nth and 
Surdcshmookhee were secretly prepared, and given 
to the agent, with instructions to reserve them ; 
but Dhondoo Punt Poorundhuree, the Peishwa’s 
wukeel residing with Khan Dowran, discovered 
this preliminary admission, and apprized Bfije(.i 
Bao of the circumstance. Mahrattas, in every 
negotiation, invariably begin by requiring much 
more than they expect. If they find tlndir 
proposal acceded to, they rise in their pretentions, 
and very often, from a tone of the most obs(3quioas 
complaisance, assume an overbearing insolence of 
manner, and a style of pointed throat and menace, 
which, to those who have only seen them sub- 
missive, is scarcely conceivable. 

Bajee Bao’s demands now exceeded all 
bounds ; at different stages, during the discussions, 
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he required the whole provinces of llalwa in 
Jagheer ; the Roliillas who had established them- 
selves, to be dispossessed; the forts of Maudoo, 
Dhar, and Raiseen ; the Jagheer and Eoujdaree of 
the whole tract south of the Ohumbul ; 50 laldis 
of rupees from the royal treasury, or an equivalent 
assignment on Bengal ; Allahabad, Benares, G-ya, 
and Muttra in Jagheer, and hereditary right as 
Surdeshpandya of the six Soobehs of the Deccan.^ 

All these concessions were evaded by the 
emperor, excepting the last ; to that he acceded, 
on Bajee Bao’s agreeing to pay a fee of six lakhs 
of rupees. This grant was precisely similar to 
that of the Surdeshmookhee, but coinciding with 
the proportion of the emoluments of Beshmookh 
and Deshpandya : those of the Surdeshmookhee 
being ten, the Surdeshpandeegheeree was five per 
cent. This grant, however, fell upon the Deccan ; 
it was a stroke levelled at Nizam Ool Moolk by 
Khan Dowran, and had the immediate effect of 
rousing the Nizam’s jealousy, whilst encourage- 
ment from the Moghul faction, and pressing in- 
vitations from Mohummud Shah to repair to Delhi 
and save the empire, at length induced Nizam Ool 
Moolk to think of turning the scale against, his 
predatory allies. In the meantime negotiations 
produced no cessation of activity on the part of 
Bajee Bao, and his demands were so exorbitant, 
that it was determined, after protracted consulta- 
tions, to assemble a vast army, by the mere dis- 
play of which, it seemed as if they expected-to 
annihilate the Mahrattas. The plains in the 
neighbourhood of the capital were accordingly 
covered with tents, and the preparations were as 
splendid as the operations proved feeble. 'The 
Beishwa, on hearing that Khan Dowran, and 
Kummur-ud-deen Khan, ench ' at the head of a 
great army, had advance d towards Muttra, depo- 

* Original papers, and Poona Records. 
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sited his heavy baggage with his ally, Jiiggut llaj 
in Bnndelcund, and advanced to a position on the 
hanks of the Jumna, 40 miles south of Agra. He 
had attacked the Haja of Budawur for refusing to 
settle his claims, and levied contributions in every 
direction. Mulhar E,ao Holkar, Peelajee Jadow, 
and Wittoojeo Bolay committed great depreda- 
tions in the Booah, until driven across the Jumna 
by Sadut Khan, who marched from Oude, and 
unexpectedly assailed the Mahrattas. He wrote 
an exaggerated account of his success to Court, 
stating that he had wounded Mulhar Bao Holkar, 
killed Wittoojee Bolay, and driven the whole 
Mahratta army across the Chumbul ; that 2,000 
were killed, and 2,000 were drowned in the Jumna. 
On Sadut Khan’s arrival at Agra, Bajee Bao 
quitted his ground on the banks of the Jumna, 
and moved to a more open country in a north-east 
direction, his former position being confined by 
the Chumbul on his left flank, and his camp 
intersected by deep ravines ; very unfavourable to 
his mode of fighting.^ 

Sadut Khan’s account of his success, as 
written by himself to the emperor, was communi- 
cated to Bajee Bao by his wukeol, wlio remained 
with Khan Dowran, until the latter, accompanied 
by Mohummud Khan Bungush, joined Sadut 
Khan at Agra, when, by the advice of ■ the latter, 
the wukeel was dismissed. Nothing was talked of 
in Delhi but the hero Sadut Khan, who had driven 
the 3iahrattas back to the Deccan. “ I was 
resolved,” says Bajee Bao, “ to tell the emperor 
truth, to prove that I was still in Ilindoostan, and 
to show him flames and Mahrattas at the gates of 
his capital.” 

Six days before Khan Dowran joined Sadut 
Khan, Bajee Bao, foreseeing that they would unite 

* The Seyr Matnakhereen gives the Moghul acuiounb of thin carapaign, 
the only one to which the author of that work had access. I have not 
omitted dtie considcr&tiou of both sides of the narrative. 
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was on his march to Delhi. Quitting the great 
road and slvirting the hills of Mehwat, where 
they formed the boundary of the territory of 
Oliooramun Jath, and keeping 14 miles to the left 
of Oorlass/'' where Kummur-ud-deen Khan was 
encamped, he advanced at the rate of 40 miles 
daily, and pitched his camp close to the suburbs. 
Some elephants and camels coming out of the city 
were sei 2 iiod, and a party of Hindoos when going 
to a temple for the performance of a religious 
ceremony were stripped, f but the Peishwa 
prudently abandoned his first intention of plunder- 
ing and burning ; as he conceived the booty might 
retard his retreat, and that burning the suburbs 
would but show a disrespect and contempt which 
would impede his negotiations with the emperor 
and Khan Dowran, both of whom, he well knew, 
were disposed to grant a large share of his 
demands. He therefore next day wrote two letters, 
one to the emperor, and the other to Baja Bukht 
Mull. Their purport is not mentioned, but the 
emperor requested that a wukcel might be sent, 
which Bajee Bao refused, unless a guard came out 
for his protection. He, however, returned a polite 
message, stating “ that as he apprehended mischief 
to the city from the contiguity of his troops, he 
was about to retire to the Jheel Tank.” This 
moderation encouraged a party of 8,000 men from 
the city, under Muzulhr Khan, Meer Hoossein 
Khan Kokah, Baja Sew Sing, and other nobles of 
the court, to venture forth and attack the 
Mahrattas. Bajee Bao despatched Suttojee Jadow 
with a few skirmishers to reconnoitre them ; and 
upon Suttojec’s sending notice that they were 
coming out to attack him, Mulharjee Holkar, 
followed by Banooj ee Sindia, immediately wheeled 


* This is probably tbo Hindoo namo for the place, asl cannot find it in 
any of onr maps. .■ „ ... - 

+ TMs fact Ba.3eeEao mentions to bis brother withont reserve or com- 
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about, fell upon tbepi, WUed and wounded upwards 

of 600, drove them back into 

2 000 of their horses, and one elephant. Sew 

Sing was amongst the slain, and Meer Hoossem 
Ehan Kokah was mortally wounded. 

The Mahrattas lost very few men, and had 
onlv one officer* wounded. This action was soon 
over and Bajee Eao was about to refresh his men, 
when the army of Kummur-ud-deen Khan came m 
sight. Bajee Bao had a skirmish with him, hut 
as night was approaching, and as he perceived that 
the enemy was supported by troops from the city 
as well as by Khan Dowran and Sadut Khan, who 
were close at hand, be determined to retreat and 
before moniing moved eight miles to the westwaid 
of the late field of battle. In the skirmish with 
Kummur-ud-deen Khan, the Peishwa lost 30 men. 
Khan Dowran and Sudut Khan effected a jrmotion 
with Kummur-ud-deen Khan on the following 
morning; and Bajee Bao retreated towards 
Gwalior, by the route of Uewaree and Mundawar, 
both of wliich he plundered, and wa^ neither 
interrupted nor pursued. It was Eajee Hao s 
intention to cross the Jumna, and plunder the 
Dooab before the rains ; but being apprehensive 
that Nizam Ool Moolk might interrupt him before 
he could collect the revenue in Malwa, he ordered 
his brother to watch the Nizam’s preparations :t 
and, “ if he attempt,” says the Peishwa’s letter, 
« to cross the llcwa (Nerbuddah), fall instantly on 
his rear and put heel ropes upon him.”} 

No opportunity presented itself of crosp'ng 
the Jumna, and as his presence became requisite 


* indrajeo Kuddntn, belonging to Jtauoojee Sitidia’s party. I mention his 
liaDio, taereiy to show the mmutenosB of the Peishwa's report. 

+ A private letter, or rather journal, in the handwriting of Bu, jeo .Kao, to 
■ his brother Chimnajee Appa. Without various oorroborativo testimonies as 
to the facts, it bears that internal evidence of truth which commands oonfi- 
. dence. 

I Snob of my readers as may have seen a horse break from his piokels, 
and attempt to'^a^hp off'with-hfe heel ropes, will understand the Peishwa’s 
injunotiona in theiEitiU force. 

' 
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in the Deccan, Bajee Rao, upon a promise of 
obtaining the government of Mahva and 13 lakhs 
of rupees, again sent his wukeel to Khan Dowran, 
and set out on his return to Satara, where he j)aid 
his respects to the llaja, and immediately proceeded 
into the Concan. 

The Portuguese, who had assisted in taking 
A D. 1737 . Kolabah, not having received some 
districts promissed to them in the 
neighbourhood of Rewadiinda, now appeared, as 
the allies of Sumbhajee Angria, against Mannajee, 
in another attack upon Kolabah. The Peishwa 
was sent to repel this attempt, in which he succee- 
ded, took Mannajee under his protection, on condi- 
tion of his paying the yearly sum of 7,000 rupees, 
and presenting annually to the Raja foreign articles 
from Europe or China,* to the value of 3,000 
rupees more. The war with the Portuguese led to 
the invasion of Salsette. Visajee Punt Leiley a 
Oarcoon in the service of the Peishwa, corrupted 
som.e natives in the Portuguese service.! The 
Mahrattas first possessed themselves of a small 
fort ! on the opposite side of the river from 
Bassein, on the night of the 6th April, put the 
commandant, with his garrison, to the sword, and 
occupied the river, so as to prevent all succour 
from Bassein to the other forts on the island ; 
numbers of their troops crossed on the 7th, and 
the fortifications of Tannah being then unfinished, 
and a whole curtain wanting, the Portuguese 
governor of Salsette, Don Lewis Botelho, who was 
there, without attempting to defend it himself, 
called a council of war, and decided on retiring to 
Caranja, leaving Captain John de Souza Pereira to 
defend the fort, and Captain John de Souza Eerraz 
to command the garrison of Bandora, opposite to 


* Mahratta MSS. One maiiusoript states that some of his forts were 
also to be placed under havildars and carcoons, to be appointed by the Eaia. 

+ Mahratta MSS. 
t Probably Gorabuador. 
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Maliim. Pereira behaved with spirit, and gallantly 
repulsed two assaults, in the last of which he was 
severely wounded ; but the ofidcer who succGcdcd 
him, having been seized with a panic, when there 
was no enemy in sight, shamefully took to llight. 
The English at Bombay, interested in the defence 
of Bandora, sent both men and ammunition to that , 
post ; but, on other occasions, declared their 
neutrality.'*'^ The Poishwa, to secure these con- 
quests, and to maintain the war against the 
Portuguese, entertained some Arabs, and a very 
large body of infantry, principally Mawulees and 
Hetkurees. But news from Delhi obliged him to 
withdraw a part of his forces from the Ooncan. 

The emperor, having at last prevailed on 
Nizam Ool Moolk to repair to court, the govern- 
ment of Malwa and G-uzerat were restored to him, 
but in the name of his eldest son, Ghazee-ud-deen ; 
the conditions were, that he should drive the 
Mahrattas from those provinces, and every induce- 
ment that could flatter his ambition, or stimulate 
his avarice, was held out to prevail upon him to 
undertake this service in person. 

The fullest powers w'erc granted ])y the 
emperor for assembling all the tributary llajas 
under his standard, whose forces, added to his own 
troops, enabled him to take the field with. 3f,000 
men under his jJcrsonal command, and a traiii of 
artillery accounted the best in India. Abool 
Munsoor Khan Sufdur Jung,t nephew of Sadut 
Khan, and the llaja of Kotha, covered his rc'ar. 
The Nizam began operations with abi.indant 
caution, crossed over into the Dooab, and kept the 
Jumna on his right flank, recrossed the river at 
Kalpee, obliged the Rajas of Bundelcund to join 
him, and advanced into Malwa. 

* Letter from pon Oonde deeftn<iomol, Vioaroy of Go'a, to the King- of 
Portw^ll'' 25tli of January 1738, 

Afterwards Nabob of Oudh and the father of tho woll-knovvu Shujali* 
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* Letter from Chimnaiee Appa who says he crossed the Nerbnddah 
the route of Kurgouua near Poonashah, at the head of 80,000 men. " 
t Original letter in the handwriting of Bajee Bao, 


Bajee Eao assembled all the troops he could 
collect, and by the time he reached theNerbuddah 
found himself at the head of an army estimated at 
80,000 men.* _ __ 


•r- TVT -Jl -r-r UUVI. CIU 

.*■ JSTeither Yeswunt Eao Dhabaray, 
the Senaputtee’s officers, joined him ; 


. - juxiicu mm : 

and Bughoojee Bhonslay evaded the order, under 
pretence that he apprehended an invasion of 
Berar. 


When Bajee ^ Eao crossed the Nerbuddah, 
A- D. 1738. Nizam Ool Moolk was at Seronje. 
. The two armies met near Bhopaul 

in the month of January when the Mzam, instead 
of advancing at once on his adversary, took up a 
strong position in the neighbourhood of the fort of 
Bhopaul, with ^ a tank in his rear, and a rivulet in 
his front, t This extreme caution may be said to 
have decided the fate of the war ; the Mahrattas, 
who had approached under some alarm, no sooner 
fancied themselves superior, than they in fact 
became so. They insulted the Mzam in his lines ; 
and when a part of his army chose their own posi- 
tion for battle, the Mahrattas attacked them with 
vigour. The action was principally maintained on 
the part of Nizam Ool Moolk, by the Bajpoots, 
under the son of Baja Jey Sing, supported by the 
troops from Bundelcund, and the neighbouring 
llajas ; all of whom, except the Baja of Boondee, had 
united with Nizam Ool Moolk. The Bajpoots lost 
about 500 men and 700 horses ; the Mahratta loss 
was principally from the fire of the artillery, and 
estimated by the Bcishwa himself at 100 killed and 
300 wounded. Banoojee Sindia, Peelajee Jadow, 
and Syajee Goozur were the officers who led the 
Mahratta troops into action. The Peishwa, during 
the engagement, was within two rockets Eight of 
the Nizam, anxiously watching an opportunity, in 
hopes that he would quit the strong ground on 
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wMch lie stood, when it was Bajee Rao’s intention 
to have made an effort to cut him off ; but in this 
he was disappointed. No decisive advantage was 
gained by the Mahrattas during the attack ; but 
the Nizam recalled his troops, and allowed himself 
to be hemmed in on all sides ; provisions and 
forage soon became exceedingly scarce ; a detach- 
ment from the army, under Sufdur Jung and the 
Raja of Kotah, was intercepted and defeated, with 
the loss of 1,500 men, by Miilhar Rao Holkar and 
Yeswunt Rao Powar. Sufdur Jung retreated, and 
the Mahrattas exulting, straitened the army at 
Bhopaul, cut off their supplies, and kept them on 
the alert day and night. Dispirited by privation, 
and harassed by tiresome watching, many of the 
troops, especially the P^ajpoots, would have deser- 
ted, but Bajee Rao would admit of no overtures ; 
he now had an opportunity of showing his superio- 
rity to all India, and well knew, that as long as the 
blockade could be secured, the greater the numbers 
the greater their straits. It seemed unaccountable 
to Bajee Rao how Nizam Ool Moolk should have 
thus put himself into his power. The nabob,” 
says the PeisliAva in a letter to his brother, “ is 
both an old man and a man of experience, how he 
has got himself into this difficulty I cannot coin- 
prehend ; it will ruin him in the opinion of all at 
Delhi.” 

Preparations were made both in llindoostan 
and in the Deccan to effect his relief. Khan 
Dowran, perhaps, saw the distress of his rival Avith 
secret pleasure ; and the emperor’s command, not 
to advance until he should march in person, Avas 
an intimation to Bajee Rao that he had nothing to 
apprehend from the northward. The Nizam’s 
principal hopes of succour were from the Deccan ; 
troops were assembled both at Hyderabad and 
Aurungabad, by his second son, Nasir Jung, whom 
he hadHdft, ;as his/deputy ; and messengers were 
secretly .ddspatohedrirom the camp at Bhopaul to 
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liasteTL their march. Bajee Rao, on the other 
hand, exerted himself with the utmost earnestness 
to prevent their approach ; he wrote, heseeched, 
and threatened Rughoojee Bhonslay, without 
effect; he entreated the Baja to compel the 
Senaputtee, then at Sonegurh, near Surat, to join 
him ; and Shao, to that end, wrote a peremptory 
mandate with his own hand, Ohimnajee Appa 
took post on the Taptee, and the intended relief 
for the Nizam assembled at Phoolmurry,"^ north of 
Aurungabad. The Peishwa urged his brother in 
the strongest manner to collect every man he 
could: bring up Putih Sing Bhonslay, Sumbhoo 
Sing Jadow, and the Sur Lushkur, from the south- 
ward ; if Bhabaray, G-aekwar, and Bhanday, are not 
on their march to join me, let them take post with 
you on the Taptee ; let every Mahratta join, and 
one grand and united effort may make us masters 
of tiie Deccan.” 

The Nizam made an attempt to move, but 
owing to the encumbrance of heavy baggage and 
stores, he was compelled to return ; his troops, in 
retiring to their former ground, were driven under 
the walls, or crowded within the fortifications of 
Bhopaul. Bajee Bao, from the want of artillery, 
could not effect a breach, but he poured in such a 
shower of rockets, and so galled the Moghuls with 
matchlocks, that Nizam Ool Moolk determined on 
making a last effort to extricate himself. He 
deposited his baggage in Bhopaul and Islamgurh, 
and began his retreat under cover of a powerful 
artillery, and a number of swivels mounted on 
camels. The Mahrattas charged the guns, but 
failed in taking them. The retre^, however, was 
only at the rate of three mites a day. The 
Mahrattas acted vigorously, but began to be dis- 


# This is the common Mahratta appellation j phooloomree is its proper 
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couraged by tbe execution from the guns at last 
the Nizam, on the twenty-fourth day from the 
commencement of the attach, 
(Peb. 11.) about the 11th February, was 

compelled to sign a convention at Dooraee Suraee, 
near Seronje, promising, in his own handwriting, 
to grant to' Bajee Bao the whole of Malwa, and 
the complete sovereignty of the territory between 
the Nerbuddah and the Ohumbul ; to oblain a 
confirmation of it from the emperor, and to use 
every endeavour to procure the payment of a 
subsidy of 50 lakhs of rupees, to defray the 
Peishwa’s expenses.! ‘‘ I tried hard,” says Bajee 
Bao, * ** to get something from the nabob himself, 
but this I scarcely expected. I recollected his 
unwillingness to part with money when I entered 
on an agreement to assist him ; ” alluding to their 
compact six- years before. 

The Peishwa remained for a time levying 
contributions south of the Ohumbul ; and carrying 
on negotiations at court, where the threatening 
invasion of Nadir Shah, at that time besieging 
Oandahar, although mentioned by Mahomedan 
writers as an apology for the Nizam’s failure 
against the Mahrattas, had as yet, excited little 
alarm at court, and the inhabitants of Bolhi, like 
all enex’vated and selfish people, were as careless 
of danger at a distance as terrified and helpless on 
its approach. 

In the meantime the war in the Concan was 
maintained against the Portuguese ; to keep them 
in check, a body of horse had been sent down 


* Chitnnajoo had hoen with tbe Peishwa in the first campaign ag-aiust 
Xizam Ool Moolk, and bad snffered from the Nizam’s gnns. Tiajoe Rao, as 
Bomo apology for allowing him to move at all, Bignificantly observes, “ Appa, 
you know what kin 1 of an artillery ho has.” 

t Tho Nizam was surrounded from the flrd to the 26fch Ramzan. Gn tlm 
latter day the agreement waa conoluded. A fJO])y of tliia paper was sent to 
Sir John Malcolm, when he was writing Ida rojiori on Malwa, and I, mention 
tho date partioulurly, bccanso I ohsorve’i hat owing to a miatalco in attaching 
the name of Pallaioe, instead of that of liis fatlicr, to the paper, ho has boon 
led into an error in regard to it. 
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towards Goa, under Venkut Eao Narrain Ghore-^ 
puray ; and Khundoojee Mankur, in the northern 
Ooncan, laid siege to the fort of Asseeree, near 
Tarrapoor ; but, Don Antonio Oardim Prois, an 
officer of reputation, had superseded the late 
governor of Bassein and Salsette, and exerted 
himself with some success in the recovery of their 
possessions. Colonel Pedro de Mello, with about 
500 Europeans and 4,000 Portuguese, natives of 
India, attacked Khundoojee Mankur, stormed and 
destroyed the batteries at Asseeree, and was 
preparing to make a great effort for the recovery 
of Tannah. The governor of Bombay apprized 
the Mahrattas of the intended expedition, and 
advised them to make peace with the Portuguese ; 
at the same time the English sold them both 
powder and shot but Khundoojee Mankur was 
reinforced, and Mulhar Bao Holkar was sent with 
all speed to Tannah, where he arrived in time to 
repulse an attack on the fort, led by Don Antonio 
"Erois in person, who bravely fell in the attempt. 

Although Bombay was then insignificant, it 
afterwards became a great English settlement, and 
the subtle part which its chief f acted on that occa- 
sion, leaves room to regret that political animosity 
and the spirit of commercial rivalry should have 
tended to a conduct, which certainly, in some 
degree, detracts from our national reputation. 
Like everything of the kind it was exaggerated 
by the exasperated feelings of the other party, 
and although it must be admitted that the 
Portuguese had great reason to complain, their 
assertion that the English assisted the Mahrattas 

* Mahratta MSS, The oommandaiit of Bassein had good proof of this, 
for the Mahratta shot, 'which the ;TOar before were all hammered, were nOw 
thrown of oast iron, and bore the English stamp. 

1 1 do not know whether it was Mr John Horne or Mr. Stephen Law. 
Mr. Law saoooodod Mr. Horne some time during the first part of the year 
1739. Mr. Law, in a letter to the Court of Directors, 4th September 1739, is 
anxious to exculpate the government, and ^ declares the complaints of the 
Portuguese gross misrepresentations, which so far exonerates the home 
authorities from suspioion of conniving at such acts of their servants ; but 
what reason could the Mahrattas have for misrepre8e"gation ? 
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in tlie defence of Tannah, and that an English 
gunner pointed the cannon which killed their 
commander,* appears from all contemporary 
authority to be totally unfounded. We are also 
hound in justice to add, in regard to such part of 
the conduct of the English as deserves censure, 
that it was principally to he ascribed to the treat- 
ment they had experienced from the Portuguese. 
Bombay, with its dependencies, was ceded by the 
crown of Portugal to Charles II., in 1661, as the 
dowery of his queen. In the year following, when 
the English appeared and demanded possession, the 
Portuguese refused to give up Salsette, which they, 
contrary to what had always been understood, 
declared was not a dependency of Bombay. The 
English at first declined receiving any part of the 
cession, and the troops they had brought, 500 in 
number, were landed on the island 
A. D- 1739. ofAujeedeva. But three hundred 

and eighty-one of them having fallen a sacrifice to 
the climate of that unhealthy spot. Ensign Hum- 
phray Cooke, who became the sur- 
Fet. 1665. viving Commander, was glad to 

accept of Bombay on any _ terms. When the 
Portuguese, therefore, were dispossessed of Salsette 
by the Mahrattas, it was natural for the English, 
in a public point of view,t to regard their mis- 
fortunes without regret, especially as it afforded a 
better chance, of one day obtaining or conquering 
from the Mahrattas what they could not recover 
as their just rights from the Portuguese. 



* Eecords of the Portu^gnaeae government <it Goa. 


t Individuals of the Portuguese nation who fled to Bombay exporieiicod 
the utmost kmdnesa and commiaeration from the inhabitants. The "•ovenior 
gave sfihOWi-nKHiey for ewbeistenoe, and refitted some of their shins at tha 
public • — 


After the rains, the body of horse under 
Wenkut Rao Narrain G-horepuray, the Pcisliwa’s 
hrother-in-law, returned to the neighbourhood of 
Goa, whilst Ohimnajee Appa was sent down witli 
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Silidia and Holkar into the Ooncan, attended by a 
very large army, a number of guns, and a vast 
body of infantry. Eanoojee Sindia, detached from 
the main army, took Kuttulwaree and Dannoo 
early in January, and before the month of Feb- 
ruary, Seergaom was surrendered, and Kelwa and 
Tarrapoor were carried by storm. At the last- 
mentioned place, the defence and assault were 
desperate ; there were four mines constructed by 
the Mahrattas, two of which succeeded, and effect- 
ed large breaches in a bastion and curtain ; the 
different leaders vied with each other in the attack, 
Bajee Bew Bao, Bamchunder Hurry, Yeswunt 
Bao Powar, and Tookajee Powar (the last an officer 
of Angria’s) rushed forward with their respective 
colours; but the Portuguese gallantly opposed 
them, and for a time success was doubtful. At 
length Banoojee Bhonslay having crossed the 
ditch at a place where there was no breach, applied 
scaling ladders to the wall, and entered sword in 
hand ; “ but the garrison,” says Chimnajee Appa 
in his account of the attack, “ still fought with the 
bravery of Europeans,” and defended themselves 
till completely overpowered. The few that re- 
mained alive, amongst whom was their commander, 
Don Francis de Alarcao demanded and received 
quarter.^ 

Whilst the war was thus vigorously prosecuted 
against the Portuguese, and Banoojee Bhonslay of 
Oomrautee, the uncle of Bughoojee, the Sena 
Sahib Soobeh, had, as related, distinguished him- 
self at Tarrapoor, his nephew had seized the 
opportunity of extending his possessions to the 
eastward ; he had plundered Kuttack, and during 
the period when the Nizam was surrounded at 
Bhopaul, Bughoojee made an incursion to the 
northward, as far as Allahabad, defeated and slew 
the Soobehdar, Shujah Khan, and returned loaded 

* Letter from Chimnajee Appa to the Dawursee Swamee. OfClcial report 
from Don Martin Silveira de Monezes, from Bassein, 18bh February 1739. 
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with booty. These expeditions, undertaken with- 
out regular sanction, were highly resented by 
Eajee Eao. He marched from Poona for the 
purpose of punishing his misconduct, and sent 
forward Awjee Kowray to plunder in Berar. But 
that unfortunate officer^ was attacked and defeated 
by Rughoojee in the end of Eebruary. Bajee Eao 
was preparing to avenge his loss, when news 
reached him of the arrival of Nadir Shah, the 
defeat of the Moghuls, the death of Khan Dowran, 
the capture of Sadut Khan ; and finally, that the 
victorious Persian was dictating the terms of 
ransom at the gates of Delhi. These accounts 
exceedingly alarmed Bajee Eao, but the subsequent 
intelligence which he received at Nusseerabad 
informed him of the imprisonment of the emperor, 
the plunder of Delhi, the dreadful massacre of 
many of its inhabitants, t and seemed for a time 
to overwhelm him. “Our domestic quarrel 
with Eughoojee Bhonslay is now insignificant,” 
says the Peishwa, “ the war with the Portuguese 
is as nought; there is now but one enemy in 
Hindoostan.” He appears to have conceived that 
Nadir Shah would establish himself as emperor, 
but he was not dismayed when he heard reports 
that a hundred thousand Persians were advancing 
to the southward. “ Hiindoos and Mussulmans,” 
says Bajee Eao, “ the whole power of the Deccan 
must assemble, and I shall spread our Mahrattas 
from the Nerbuddah to the Ohumbul.” He called 
on Nasir Jung to arm against the common foe, 
and Ohimnajee Appa was ordered to desist from 
the Oonoan warfare, and join him with all speed. 
Before Ohimnajee received this command, a 
detachment from his army, under Klumdoojoo 
Mankur had reduced the forts of Verso vab and 
Darawee; he was in possession of the whole of 

* He was defeated by Damiaajee Oaekwat before the battle of Dubhoy, 
in 1731. 
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Salsette,* and had begun the siege of Bassein. It 
was invested by an advanced force under Shuuhra- 
jee Narain on the l7th of February. The 
commandant represented with humility, that he 
was willing to pay the Mahratta tribute, and that 
the Portuguese asked no more than the terms 
granted to the Seedee of Jinjeera. But he was 
mistaken in supposing that such a tone would 
avert the attack of a victorious Bramin. Ohimna- 
jee was unwilling to relinquish the capture of an 
important fortress which would secure his 
conquests, and without which the Portuguese had 
a key which opened a passage to the recovery, not 
only of what they had lost, but to the whole 
Concan from the G-hauts to the sea, and from 
Damaun to Bombay; therefore, although the 
mandate from his brother was urgent, he deter- 
mined to secure Bassein. Aware of the risk to 
which he exposed himself by the chance of dis- 
comfiture, during the whole of March and April 
he pressed the siege by every possible exertion. 
Numbers were daily killed in his batteries and 
trenches, where shells and huge stones, thrown 
from mortars, did terrible execution. The 
numerous guns of the besieged were at last 
silenced, and a breach had been effected in one of 
the curtains, but it was not yet practicable. The 
mines of the besiegers were repeatedly counter- 
acted ; at length five were prepared, but so unskil- 
fully, that the first only partially exploded, and of 
three mines close togetlier, intended to be fired at 
once, two only went off. These, however, made a 
very large breach, which the Mahratta troops 
resolutely and promptly mounted, when the 
remaining mine having caught fire, blew hundreds 
of the assailants in the air. The Portuguese flung 
a quantity of hand-grenades amongst the crowds 
in the rear, whilst they plied those who had 


* Called Sashfcee by the Mahrattas, 
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whinhwere accepted on the lOtn ot may, 
eio-bt days were allowed to embark their 
and eignr j families. The Portuguese 

Sr in^ktod^and wounded, according to to 
miiratta account, 800 men, whilst Olnmnajee 
A o QPknowledo’es his own loss at upwards of 
6 000 from the commencement to the end of this 
rPmarLble siege; the most vigorous ever prose- 
cuted by Mahrattas. The Portuguese only 

enumerate their loss at the last breach. I ho 

enumeicit Captain do Souza 

toTme officer Uo Lfore defended 
Sah; SilTcira de Menezes the commanding 
officer, having been killed during one ol the 
assaults.* 

and copies of tho original Porfcuguow reportH, 
which coincide in almost every particular. Tho Mahrattas durn.K tho whole 
■ ' campaign lost 12,000 ox 14.000 men in killed and womidod. 

the valuable information which I obtained, in May lfi22. from tho 

ese government, 1 here bog to offer my acknowledgeA 
the vloeroy of Uoa, who most liberally supplied mo 
de correspondence relative to tho conqukt qf Salsette. 
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Holkar and Sindia, as soon as Bassein fell, 
were sent to join Bajee Bao with all speed, but by 
that time news had arrived of the retreat of the 
Persians.^ Nadir Shah restored the throne to its 
degraded owner, and wrote letters to all the princes 
in India, announcing the event ; amongst others, 
he addressed a letter to Shao, and one to Bajee 
llao. He informs the latter that he has reinstated 
Mohummad Shah, and now considered him as a 
brother ; that although Bajee B-ao was an ancient 
servant possessing a large army, he had not afford- 
ed the emperor Assistance, but that all must now 
attend to Mohninmud Shah’s commands, for if 
they did not, heAvould return with his army and 
inflict punishment upon the disobedient.! 

* By the Bombay Records, at the East India House, it appears that 
Nadir Shah quitted Delhi, 5th May 1739. 

t Original letter from Nadir Shah to Bajee Rao. 



government of Malwa 

to Sajee Jtao as promised hy maarn Ool M.oolh. 

T}ie Peishwa’s arrangements vn, Malwa and 

Bundelonnd., previous to attemptmff 
of the Pecoan.— Motives loUoli detened and 
prompted the Peishwa.-Bughoojee Shonsl^t 
t induoed to undertake an expe<hUon ^ 
Carnatic.— The Teishwa attacks Nastr Jung 
vlcms frustrated at the outset— departs /o»’ 
^mndoostan.-Ohimnajee Appa recalled mto^ 
Oonom to support Ballayee Payee 
tions against SumMiajee Anp^interrupUd^ 
intelliqenee of the death of Payee Bao.-Pnef 
tZspZoftherise and progress of the 
Mahrlttas.-State of tlw Moghul emp^n^^ and 
of the pmoers in India.-Impenal oou^t.- 
Xahoh of Oude.—Bajpoots.—Ongm of the 

'jhuts—of Aliverdy Khan— of the BoUllas.— 
State of the Deccan and GarnatiG,-- Nabobs 
.iriot-~Knrnoul-~Knrpa-^^^^^^ Samnoor.— 
Lrriore.-~m-glish---FrenGh and Fortugnese.— 
Baja of Soonda.—Dessaye of Ga^war— My sore. 
.-.Artificial revenue system, of the Ma^raitas^ 
Bemarhs on.—Gharaoterof Bayee Bao. Jhs 
sons Ballajee Bajee Bao, Bugonath Bao, 
Jenardin Bawa, and Shumsher Bahadur. 

Shortly after the departure of Nadir Shah, 
Bajee Bao sent a letter to the 
A. D. 1739. emperor expressive of his suh- 

nission amcl obedieptoe, and a nuKur of 101 J?old 
notnts, wMoli tras acknowledged m auitablo 





* A sir-pa is an honorary dress, oonsisting of cloths for the turban 
trowsers, girdle, and gown, complete ; hence its name sir-pa, or head to foot. 
A khillut comprehends not only the dress, but all the additions of jewels, 
horse, elephant, and arms, according to circumstances and the rank of the 
parties On the occasion alluded to, BajeejRao received two ornaments of 
jewels for the turban, and a pearl necklace, together with a horse and an 
■.elephant,' ■:■■.■,■■..■■■■■, 

t Or iginal letter from Mohummud Shah. 

1 1 do not know whether this exception was meant in favour of the Rajas 
of Bundolound, or the Peishwa. 


terms, and a splendid khillut^ sent in return. He 
is assured by the emperor that the rank, Jagheers 
districts, and inheritance, already conferred on 
him, shall be confirmed, and that he may depend 
on finding* his interests l)est promoted by continu- 
ing steadfast in his duty to the imperial govern- 
ment, t 

Although no new Soobchdar, nor any deputy 
of Nizam Ool Moolk, was appointed to Malwa, yet 
no sLinnnd was sent conferring the government on 
Eajee Eao. This omission the Peishwa considered 
a breach of faith on the part of Nizam Ool Moolk ; 
but tlio Nizam’s army being still in Hindoostan, 
and some of Bajee Rao’s best officers and troops 
advancing from the Concan, he deferred enforcing 
his claims until a fitter opportunity. In the 
meantime he was busied in arranging the affairs of 
the province of Malwa, and strengthening his 
connection with the Rajpoot princes in the western 
quarter, along the hanks of the Chnmbul from 
iCotab to Allahabad, but especially with Juggut 
Deo and his brother Hurdesa, Rajas of Bundelound. 
With these two princes he entered into a very 
particular and secret alliance for the purpose 
of mutual protection and support against the 
Maliomedans. The contracting parties became 
bound by the most solemn oaths. The Rajas of 
Bundelcund agreed to accompany Bajee Rao 
in all his incursions across the Jumna and 
Ghumhul, and with the exception of the territory 
of Budawur,}: to share in all prize and conquest 
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in a proportion corresponding to the nnmerical 
strength of their respective forces ; they promised, 
“ in case of Bajee Rao’s being engaged in a 
war in the Deccan, to defend Bundelcund for 
at least two months, and if at the end of that 
time, the Mahrattas should not he advancing 
to their assistance, they will make the best 
terms they can as a means of temporary safety, 
but break them the moment they are joined by 
their Hindoo allies.” Bajee R-ao’s share of the 
territories of the former Raja Ohittoor Sal, 
exclusive of Jhansee, was now fixed at five lakhs 
of rupees.* 

These arrangements to secure the northern 
frontier were preparatory to a war with Nizam 
Ool Moolk, or an expedition into the Carnatic. 
The late success against Nizam Ool Moolk, his 
departure from the terms of agreement, his great 
age, the probability of contentions among his 
sons, encouraged or stimulated the Peishwa to 
attempt the subjugation of the Deccan ; but the 
deficiency of his resources for so great a design 
was the chief obstacle which deterred him from 
tliis undertaking. On the other hand, the pi’os- 
pect of contributions and plunder, by which 
lie might liquidate his debts, and perhaps some 
secret encouragement from Aroot,f were strong 
allurements for venturing into the Oaimatic. 
But Bajee Rao was critically situated, and 
circumstances impelled him to choose the Deccan 
as the theatre of his operations. Tiie party 
oi‘ Dhabaray^ or rather of Dummajee Gaekwar, 
the agent of Ooma Bye (as her son Yeswuut 
Rao, even when he grew up, was incompeieut 
to his situation), possessed very considerable 

■ * Poona Records. 

+ Colonel Wpks states that the Mahratfcas were invited by Mear Assiid, 
the dewan of Safdur Ali. Some confirmation of tlus appears in Tippoo’s 
circular letter, translated by Mr. Edmonatone; but 1 have met with no traoe 
Of it m any Mahratta record, 
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resourcesj and from causes already detailed, was 
always inimical to tlie Peishwa. 

llughoojee Bhonslay was jealous of the 
Bramin ascendancy ; he meditated a revolution 
])y getting the liaja into his own power; and 
as Shao had no prospect of an heir, Eughoojee 
may have contemplated the possession of the 
Mahratta supremacy by being adopted as his 
son. Putih Sing Bhonslay, the only Mahratta 
likely to supersede him in the Baja’s choice, 
possessed neither ability nor enterprise, and had 
failed to create power by acquiring popularity 
among the soldiery. Bughoojee had many diffi- 
culties to overcome in prosecuting a scheme of the 
kind. Although a party existed inimical to the 
Peishwa, Bajee Bao’s friends and dependants sur- 
rounded the Baja, and possessed his ear, if not his 
entire confidence ; nor could Bughoojee Bhonslay 
nor Dummajee Gaekwar concert a plan or transact 
the slightest business without Bramin agency; 
should Bajee Bao, however, quit the position 
which he occupied between the territories of those 
two, there would be no obstacle to their uniting 
against him. 

The subsisting difference between Bughoojee 
and Bajee Bao arose from Bughoojee’s having 
plundered the province of Allahabad, and not 
having joined when he was ordered according to 
the terms on which he held his lands and title. 
The Peishv^a affirmed that he had no authority for 
levying contributions north of the Nerbuddah, and 
declared his determination, at the time of his 
marching from Poona in the end of 1738, to en- 
force restitution ; not to the owners but to the 
Atahratta estate, and to punish the aggression. 
A temporary compromise took place on the arrival 
of the Persians at Delhi ; but the dispute was 
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misettled, and nothing but a sense of injury to 
their mutual interests preyented an open war. 

This state of affairs laid the foundation of 
schemes which had a great effect in extending the 
spreading but unstable power of the Mahrattas. 
Unfortunately there are few direct proofs to illus- 
trate this part of their history. It is however cer- 
tain that Bajee Bao and Bughoojee had a meeting 
and that they were reconciled. 

Erom all that has been stated as well as from 
subsequent events there is reason to suppose that 
Bajee Bao unfolded as much of his schemes to 
Bughoojee as were necessary to engage his co- 
operation and the plunder of the Carnatic an even- 
tual addition to his own territories in the Deccan, 
and a future partition of Bengal and Hindoostan, 
may have been urged by the Mshwa to excite his 
ambition and cupidity. In this conference may 
also be seen the real spring from which a- host of 
Mahrattas were poured into the Carnatic, f 


* Mahratfca MSS., and original letters. 

t The only authentic record I have recovered of the arrangement which 
preceded this expedition, and that bears no date, is a copy of the original 
authority by the Eai’a, which is not more loose and vague than many Maha- 
ratta documents equally important. By this paper, I conjeetm*o that the 
Peishwa furnished the infantry, and, from subsequent events, it is probable 
that ho by this means weakened his own army. The cavalry under Itughoo- 
jee was furnished by different leader.s, I do not know who ICoosajoe 
Yessajee Bhonslay, the person mentioned in the paper, was, but ha is Bup« 
posed to have been the commander of the infantry. 

Literal translation of an authority issued by 8huo Maharaj to the Sena 
Sahib Soobeh, 

To Rajman Rajasree Rughoojee Bhonslay, Sena Sahib Soobeh,—- 

The following orders are is.suod to yon regarding the iirraugomonts to bo 
made in the province of the Carnatic, south of the Toongbuddra. 

Districts, the collections from which wholly belong to the Raja Shao, 

1. Trichinopoly. 

2. Tanjoro. 

3. Arcot, including Ginjee. 

4. Serringapatam, after deducting what is fixed by tho treaty with 

government. 

Other Districts, 

1. Sera. 

2. Adonoe, 

3. Kutnoul. 

! 4, Korpa. 

5. Phoot Mahal (or portions of various districts). 
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In prosecution of his plans of concjuest in the 
Deccan, Dajee Eao seizing the opportunity afford- 
ed by the absence of Nizam Ool Moolk at Delhi, 
commenced his operations about the end of the 
year by surrounding Nasir Jung, the second sou of 
the Nizam, who was encamped in the neighbour- 
hood of Aurungabad with 10,000 men, but a very 
large body of horse and foot, with a numerous 
artillery advanced to his relief, and having effected 
a junction, Nasir Jung, thus reinforced attacked 
Bajee Eao, crossed the Godavery in defiance of 
the Mahratta army, and moved in the direction 
of Ahmednugur, plundering the villages in 
his route. * The Peishwa, being joined by 
A B 1740 Chimnajee Appa, with a body of 
fresh troops, principally Ooncan 
infantry, repeatedly attacked the Moghhls and 


Aooordin^ to the amount which may be receired from the above-men- 
tioned places, the Surdeshmookhee, Babtee, Sahotra, &c., having^ been 
deducted, the remainder being Mokaasa, one-half of it to be the share of 
Eoosajee Yessajee Bhonslay, and the other is to belong to the Eaja (Shao). 

In this manner the whole of the four first-mentioned places, and the 
Surdeshmookhee and Babtee, and one-half of the Mokassa of the remaining 
places, being formed into one sum, one-half of it is to be taken by you for 
’ ” r half, being the amount belonging 

' means of— 


the expenses of your troops, and the other h 
to government, is to be paid into the state treasury, by means i 
You and he, with mutual consultation, having made proper arrangements, 
are to gain possession of hill forts, forts, and territory. Whatever cavalry 
are required to be stationed for garrisoning forts and fortified places, are 
to be placied in them by you ; and he will place whatever infantry are re- 
quisite. In this manner the forts are to bo garrisoned. The sum, howver, 
payable for the present year, is fixed at seven lakhs, which is to. be paid to the 
government as above ; aooording to what is written, having brought affairs 
to a oonolusioii, by performing the service of the Swamee (the Eaia\ your 
conduct will bo approved, and let the end be accomplished aooording to 
what is written. What occasion is there for writting much f Dependence is 
wliolly placed in you by Swamee. You are wise. 

t Blank in the Mahratta paper, but supposed to he “ the Mookh Pur- 
dhan ” (Bajeo Eao). 

* The respectable author of the Khuzaneh Amirah was not aware of the 
iunotion of these troops Shah Nuwaz Khan, author of the Muasir Ool 
Oomrah was probably present during the service i but he does not in his 
memoirs of Nasir Jung mention the strength of the army with which he 
crossed the Godavory. Nasir Jung appears to have been accompanied by 
the whole of his father’s park of artillery, which may have been sent back 
from Malwa : and Chimnajee Appa in an original letter states his army at 
30 000 cavalry, 20,000 infantry, 150 guns, 300 swivels and jmgals (or wall- 
pieces) mounted on oamols, and 300 rocket camels. Allowmg mm to have 
kmtlyover-ostimated them as enemies, there was still too large a force to 

authorize as a general such a venture on the part of Bajee Kao, 
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Nasir Jnng was at length compelled to retire to- 
wards the Godavery ; hut after several months the 
Mahrattas tired of the unprofitable war, gladly en- 
tered on terms of accommodation and a treaty was 
concluded at Moongy Pyetun, by which both par- 
ties pledged themselves to maintain peace, and 
mutually to refrain from plundering in the 
Deccan, t Hindia and Kirlcoun, districts on the 
banks of the Nerbuddah, were conferred on Bajee 
Bao in Jagheer,{ andthe Peishw^a, without visiting 
Poona or Satara, in great vexation, amounting al- 
most to despair, § set off with his army towards 
Hindoostan. Ohimnajee Appa was called to sup- 
port Ballajee Bajee Eao, the Peishwa’s son, en- 
gaged in hostilities in the Concan. 

Sumbhajee Angria still intent on recovering 
Kolabah from his half-brother Mannajee taking 
advantage of the absence of so large a body of 
troops had again attacked Mannajee’ s districts, 
and having rapidly taken Ohoule, Alibagh, Thull, 
and Sagurgurh laid siege to Kolabah, and cut off* 
the garrison from fresh water. Mannajee applied 
to Ballajee Bajee Eao, who was with the Eaja in 
the neighbourhood of Satara. Pive hundred men 
were accordingly sent to support the garrison, and 
an express despatched to Chimnajee Appa for ins- 
tructions. Ohimnajee had ordered his nephew to 
repair to Kolabah in person, and applied to the 
governor in council at Bombay (with whom he had 
concluded a treaty, and maintained a friendly 

t Original letter from Chimnajeo Appa, Mahratta Mbs. Nasir .Tniig’s 
army did not pass Ahmodnugur, Sir J. Malcolm under a misfako in sup- 
posing that Nasir Jung burnt Poona. 

J Khuzaneh Ainirah, Hudeeqi-i-Alum, Mahratta MSS. Chimnajee Appa 
mentions that some jagheer districts towards the Norbnddah, formerly pro- 
miaod by Xizam Ool Moolk wore oeded but their names ai-e not spetsifiod by 
him 

§ The following passage occurs in one of his letters to his Mahapooroosh 
it is without date but supposed to be written at this period of diKuppoint- 
rnont. “ I am involved in difficulties, in debt and in disappointments and 
like a man ready to swallow poison near the llaja are my enemies and 
should I at this time go to Satara, they will put their feet on my breast. 1 
should ho thankful if I could meet death. ” 


ANGEIA. 
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intercourse since liis late campaign in the Concan) 
to support the garrison at Kolabah, and assist 
them with water, which was immediately done. 
Ballajee, or, as he was then invariably designated 
Nana Sahib arrived at Kolabah, on the fifth day’s 
inarch and distinguished himself on his first ser- 
vice by an attack on a party stationed under the 
protection of Heerakot, which he drove into 
Sumbhajee’s camp, killed 25 or 30 men, and took 
Toolajee, the half-brother of Sumbhajee, prisoner.^ 
The English had arrived before Nana Sahib ; they 
forced the fleet of Sumbhajee to run down to 
Severndinog, and compelled him to move his camp 
from the seaside, where it was pitched on their 
arrival, and to throw up an intrenchment to pro- 
tect his people from a heavy cannonade which they 
opened from their ships, Sumbhajee applied to 
the English for permission to retire to Severn- 
droog, t but they refused to listen to his request. 
He, however, effected his escape by some means of 
which the Mahratta letters and manuscripts afford 
no particulars. Chimnajee Appa having joined 
Nana Sahib, they were concerting the reduction of 
Rewadunda, when accounts reached them of the 
death :|; of Bajee Bao, which happened on the 
banks of the Nerbuddah on the 2‘th day of April, 
1740. On receiving this intelligence Shunkrajee 
Narain, was appointed Soobehdar of the Concan, 
Khundoojee Mankur was left in command of a 
body of troops, whilst Chimnajee Appa and his 

* He was released but in what manner does not appear. 

t Ohimnajee A ppaa letter. 

j On the death of a near relation, Hindoos are supposed unclean for ten 
days, during which they are to be rigidly abstemious in every respect : this 
observance is called sootuck. Where the relationship is not near, or the 
death happens at a great distance one, two or three days are enfScient. .The 
funeral rites ought to be performed by the nearest relation and always last 
ten days, during which or until the 12th or thirteenth day, the mourner is 
considered unclean. After a corpse is burnt or buried the soul is supposed 
to hover round the sr)ot for ten days before it wings its flight, to receive 
judgment from Yem Dhurm. In whatever place ft-, Hindoo Lears of the 
death of a parent he shaves his mnstaohios and performs all, the rites as if 
present where the death happened. Bramins observe the anniversary of the 
death of their relations, and on the new moon pf ©Tery; month perform cer- 
tain ceremonies to their manes 

VoL 1. 68. 
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nephew, after the usual ceremonies of mourning, 
which occupy ten or twelve days, returned to 
Poona, and shortly afterwards repaired to Satara. 

The death of Bajee Bao is an event in 
Mahratta annals, which, on his account alone, de- 
serves a pause. In the history of this nation, 
wliose very existence was the confusion of other 
states, an occasional survey, however brief, of those 
powers with whom they have transactions, is abso- 
lutely necessary. The reader may now, indeed, be 
less at a loss to comprehend who the Mahrattas 
were, than European contemporaries of Bajee Bao, 
who heard of a people unknown a century before, * 
that had overturned ancient monarchies, who 
were plundering and burning on the east and on 
the west from the Hooghly to the Bunass and 
from Madras to Delhi ; yet from the diffusive na- 
ture of their conquests, one may l)e apt, without 
some survey of the kind, combined with a retros- 
pective view of their past history to lose sight of 
the rise and progress of their power, and of their 
relative importance in India. The Mahomedan wars, 
from the commencement of the seventeenth century, 
the plans and conquests of Sivajee, the state of the 
Deccan after his death, the increase of habitual 
rapine by the absence of controlling authority, 
the immense predatory j)Ower which w'as thus 
prepared, and tlio means of directing it, placed 
l)y the Moghuls in the hands of Sliao, had all 
their share in accumulating tlic mighty Jiiass 
of Mahratta force ; and when we consider the 
skill with which Ballajce Wishwanath and liis 
successor combined and guided the whole wdght 
of such a tremendous engine of destruction, 
we cease to feel surprised at the liavoc which, it 
spread. Other causcis besides Mahratta j progress 
had concurred to complete the luimilintion of tln^ 

liiven up to the period of the death of Itojri Ram tlu-y worn losn 
known among Europeans by the name of Mahrattas t)mu )>.v that of Ihn 

Simjeps. 
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Tiin()OTinji. (lyiiasty, and, at the period of Eajee 
Liao’s death, the vast fahric of the Moghul 
empire wns disjointed or in ruins. 

j\Eohuniniud Shah had received his liberty 
and his crown, after both had been subjected 
to tLie AviU of a despot. Delhi had been plundered 
of upwards of 30 millions of pounds sterling; 
thousands of its inhabitants had been cruelly 
massacred ; and Cabul, Tatta, and Mooltan were 
added by Nadir Shah to his kingdom of Persia. 

Khan Dowran, who was killed in a precipitate 
attack on the Persian army, had been succeeded 
as vizier by Kummur-ud-deeu Khan, the friend 
of Nizam Ool Moolk, so that the faction of the 
Tooranec Moghuls remained in power, though 
contrary to the secret wishes of the emperor. 
Nizam Ool Moolk, dignified with the title of 
TJmeer-ool-Oomrah remained for some time at 
Dellii ; in it, having heard that his son, Nazir 
eJung, meditated rebellion, he obtained the emper- 
or’s sanction for transferring his title of Umeer- 
ool-Oomrah to his eldest son, Ghazee-ud-deen, and 
commenced his march for the Deccan. 

Sadut Khan, the nabob of Oude, died before 
Nadir Shah left Delhi, and his nephew and son- 
in-law, Abdool Munsoor Khan Sufdur Jung, was 
appointed his successor. 

The principal Eajpoots, still tributary to 
tlie (imperor, were those of Jeypoor, Joudpoor, 
and Oudepoor. Both the last-mentioned states 
had been subjected to partial devastation from 
th (3 Malirattas ; but the intimate connection 
subsisting between Jey Sing and Bajee Bao"^ 
])roverited such aggressions in the districts of 
Jiypoor. 

idle 3 hats, originally a tribe of Shooders from 
the banks of the Indus, had, a short time before 

* Bajeo ilao had a Rcorefc agent residing^ with.' Joy Sing. The name of 
the envoy (Veukajoo Ram) is mentioned in one of Bajee Eae’s original 
lottora. , , 
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the death of Aurangzehe, established themselves 
in the territory feween Agra and Jeypoor. 
Their chief, Chooramun, attained power during 
the confusion of the times, and the plunder 
of the baggage of Aurungzebe’s army is said 
to have furnished the means of beginning the 
fortifications of Bhurtpoor. Though situated 
at such a distance from each other, the Mahratta 
progress was the cause of the rise of the Jhats : 
and being afterwards, from the time the Mahrattas 
crossed the Chumbul, drawn together by mutual 
interest, a friendly intercourse has, for the most 
part, subsisted between them. 

About this period, the usurper, Aliverdy 
Khan, established his authority over the provinces 
of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. Brom a humble 
situation in the service Of Shujah-ud-deen Khan, 
nabob of Bengal, Aliverdy had been appointed 
the nabob’s deputy in Behar, Surfuraz Khan, 
the heir-apparent to the nabobship, was stationed 
at Dacca, and Moorshed Koolee Khan, the 
son-in-law of Shujah-ud-deen, was the deputy 
governor of Orissa, having for his dewan a 
native of Arabia,* named Meer Hubeeb, On 
the death of Shujah-ud-deen, Surfuraz Khan 
was appointed nabob. Aliverdy Khan rebelled, 
and slew him in battle. He also attacked 
and di'ovo Moorshed Koolee from Orissa. Meer 
Hubeeb, the dewan, a person afterwards so 
instrumental in Mahratta progress, also ilcd, 
but subsequently submitted, and entered the 
service of the successful insurgent. Aliverdy 
Khan was acloiowledged by the emperor as 
nabob of Bcjigal, in consequence of sending a 
part of the property and jewels of Surfuraz 
Kiian to court. 


* Slfthiaita Mss. Gholam Hoosiiiflm Khao, aiathor of the Seyr-ool- 
Mntunkhereeji callK him a natm of Persia,, a. pedlar from Irau. Moor 
HuDee^^^\ as uituHiiteiy known to the Malisattfts, who always desiffnatc him 
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i ^ j ’, founder of the principalitv 

afterwards known by the name of Eohillak hid 
been for some time rising into notice. The 
person who Erst established himself was the 
son of a Hmdoostanee Aheer,* a class of shepherds 

“ MaharLtra' 

An Afghan adopted him, when a boy, as his 

Ali Mohnmmud 

BohiUah, which procured for him and all his 
followers the appeUation of RohiUahs. He be-ran 
his career under the deputy governors of Moora- 
dabad, as commander of a small party of 
Afghan cavalry. He afterwards got poss4siou 
of lands on pretence of paying a higher rent 
101 them ; and at last, on an attempt to suppress 
his encroachments, he raised an insurrirtion, 
and defeated the deputy of the vizier Kummur- 
ud-deen Khan, in whose jagheer, situated in the 
Dooab, little more than a hundred miles to the 
southwards of the capital, all these circumstances 
happened. 

,. Deccan and Carnatic, Nizam Ool Moolk 

divided the revenue with the Mahrattas, except 
m the Swuraje, and where territory had been 
'vv holly ceded in jagheer; the Nizam, in other 
situations, claiming sovereignty, as the Mahrattas 
did trilmte, over all those states and principalities 
to the southward of the Toongbuddra, which had 
submitted to Aurungzebe. 

Dost Ally, the nephew of that Sadut Oolla 
Khan who, jn the year 1706, was left by Daood 
IChan as his deputy in the Carnatic Payeen 
(jrhaut, had, in 1732, succeeded his uncle as nabob, 
but without obtaining the sanction of Nizam Ool 
Moolk or the authority of the emperor. 

The country was breaking into many small 
states ; the nabobs of Kuruoul, Kurpa, and 


* Mr Forster says he was a JeaHh. 
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Savanoor, the descendants of governors under 
the dynasties of Beejapoor and Golcondah, were 
closely connected with some of the Mahrattas, 
and had been, for some time, nearly independent. 
The son-in-law of the nabob of Arcot, the well- 
known Ohunda Sahib, had obtained possession of 
Trichinopoly, on pretence of aft'ording protection 
to the widow of its late Baja. 

The nominal Baja of Tanjore was the grandson 

of Sivajee’s brother Venkajee. Tookajee, the 

youngest of Yenkajee’s three sons, was the only 
one who had issue ; and at this period two sons 
of Tookajee’s remained alive ; the one,_ feyaiee, 
was legitimate, the other, Pertaub Sing, was 
the son of a concubine. The government was 
administered under the name ol the foimei, 
but the power was held by a Mahomedan omcer, 
who, since the time of Tookajee, had been vested 
with the command of the fort of Tanjore. 
Syajee, who some years afterwards placed Inmselt 
under the protection of the English at Madras, 
was dispossessed by this officer, who raised 
Pertaub Sing to the head of the government in 
1741 ; but the new Baja would not submit to the 
control of his minister, and freed himself from a 
state of tutelage by assassination. 

The English and Jfrench, who were so 
soon to take a part in the contentions and 
usurpations of the times, still rcjmaincd on 
the defensive, unconscious of tlunr own stivaigiii, 
or unwilling to exert it and altliougb tlxi 
former, when driven to arms, had manfully asseiled 
their rights on all occasions, yet the nierciianls 
of those two great nations, in common with those 
of other European factories, sought only to increase 
their trade and privileges by humble siibmission, 
and frequent bribes or presents to the petty courts 
surrounding them* 
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K severely humbled 

by fte Mahra tas. The English at Bombay courted 
the Peishwa, through his brother Ghimuajee Appa 
foi the purpose of obtaining an extension ^^of 
oommeroial firmleges, and a treaty had been 
settled with Chimnajee Appa at BLein. in July 

Soonda and the Dessaye of Oarvrar 
had assisted the Portuguese in their war against 
the Mahrattas ; but the Rana of Bednore, whose 
territory adjoined that of Sumhhajee, Raja of 
K-olapoor, appears to have remained neutral. 

r though a declared tributary 

of the Moghuls, and of the Raja Shao, had for 12 
or 16 years, by the commotions of its neighbours 
and the vigour of some of its officers, beenexempt- 
ed froin the scene of plunder and exaction which 
devastated the greater part of India. 

Such was the disjointed state of the Moo’hul 
empire at this important period. The detail of 
events has unfolded the parties, the feuds, and the 
doraestio policy of the Mahrattas ; but somethins 
remains to he said ot the administration and 
character of Bajee Rao. 

_ Having already dwelt upon the artihcial 
divisions of revenue, adopted as a means of 
cementing union among the Mahrattas, it is fit to 
cn(|uire h(>w_ far it tended to that end, and how 
loDi? the detail of the system was preserved. That 
\i (lid create union, and give an immediate direction 
to i.h(> predatory power of the Deccan, is un- 
(picsf lonuhle ; and it is probable the Mahrattas 
would never have spread their conquests so far 
had not Diis means been devised for conciliatin'^ 
and controlling the chiefs. It was founded on a 
principle of self-interest, which, fitly directed to 
the views of a community, is unerring in its 
results: hnt it must always be remembered that 
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this principle, when misapplied or misunderstood, 
may tend as much to stir up sedition, and to 
create hostility, as to preserve union and ensure 
combination. Bajee Bao had not leisure to attend 
to detail or arrangement ; the minute divisions, 
which were made o£ the revenues ceded by the 
Moghuls, served to provide hundreds of Bramin 
carcoons with bread ; and every one interpreted 
the amount of his own, or his master’s claims to 
Surdeshmookhee, Bab tee, Mokassa, &c., rather 
according to his power to enforce his demands, 
than his ability to prove their justice. 

The more solid institutions of Sivajee are yet 
found amongst his native mountains, but the 
origin of the distribution of revenue in the year 
1720 was, in less than 50 years, understood by few 
people in the Mahratta country,^ and is now useful 
chiefly as an historical record. 

With regard to Bajee Bao, when we look to 
the perplexities, both foreign and domestic, in 
which he was involved, the confusion which 
continued to prevail in every branch of the 
administration is far from surprising. He 
manifested little disposition towards regular 
government : many of his countrymen accuse him 
of avarice, of some disregard to the observances of 
his faith, and of being so entirely a soldier as to 
neglect every branch of finance and jurisprudence. 
Their opinions are entitled to full consideration, 
but will not greatly detract from the superior 

* There is an original memorandum from Nana Purnuwees, without: date, 
araon 2 rst the old papers at Satara, desiring to know the period and origin of 
the distribution. On this paper is miu-kcd, seemingly as a memorandum of 
the answer sent, Soorsun 1117 (about Anno Donutu 1717). I have frequently 
lound Bramin revenue ofHoera, in other respeclR very intelligent tmsn, who 
.said there was no differenoo in the origin of jaghoer and mokassa, both being 
befetowed, as. they observed, "for the maintenance of troops, and oorme- 
quently they must always have been the same ’’ The want of reaearoh and 
historical observation araongst the Mihrattas, in common with all Hindoos, 
is a greater obstaole to the attainment of informal ion than oau be oonc.cived 
in a European comntrjr Everything must be wonnod oat of them by 
attentive porseveranoo ; in that way there ie a wide field for the enquirer’; 
but nnfortunalely it takes years of experience before a European ia qualified 
to question a native of India- ‘ 
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character of Bajco llao. If he inherited some of 
tlie defects of his caste, he was free from their 
bigotry, and hut slightly tainted with the meaner 
vices, which render the general character of 
Eramins, when in power, despicable. The stric- 
tures of his countrymen are best answered by his 
embarrassments and his career. It is true he was 
inordinately ambitious, and in his last scheme of 
subjugating the Deccan, he completely miscal- 
culated his means ; yet he made the best amends 
for his want of foresight, by receding from the 
attempt ^ in a creditable manner. Eajee Eao’s 
plants, like those of most men when formed amidst 
a choice of difficulties, surrounded by faction, 
intrigues, and danger, did not extend to remote 
futurity. As a politician, however, in suppressing 
much domestic opposition, in quickly discerning, 
and promptly counteracting the designs of Nizam 
Ool Moolk, he evinced penetration, talent, and 
vigour. His enlarged views, in fitly directing the 
only power at his disposal, might lead us to sup- 
pose him capable of the greatest undertaking, but 
a summary of character must reject speculation. 
As a predatory leader his qualities were great ; he 
was brave and eloquent, enterprizing and skilful. 
The period at which he lived, and the circums- 
tances under wffiich he acted, are so very different 
from those of Sivajee, that a comparison cannot be 
succinctly drawm. Yet the distinctions are suffi- 
ciently obvious, and Bajeo Eao, though a better 
man, must remain a much less distinguished 
character in history. 

Eajee llao was handsome in his person, and his 
manner was more that of a frank soldier than of a 
smooth courtier ; when in the field with his troops 

Sinoe writing the above note, I have discoyered a letter wrateninthe 
year 1765 where similar queries are put, to know, the meaning- o" 
ferrifvru. “ The Swnraje, ” says the writes of the answer povind Kw 
Chitnena), “is the territory west of the Beema, and all which you call 
Sivuraje, beyond that, is Zuburdiistee ” (violent usurpation). ~ 
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lie kept up no state, and shared in all the priva- 
tions of the meanest horseman. An anecdote 
illustrative of his character is preserved trom the 
folloivins; circumstance. Beiore Nizam Ool Moolk 
had seen Bajee Kao, during the first campaign in 
which they were opposed to each other, the foimer 
desired a famous painter in his service to repair to 
the army of Bajee Eao, and bring his likeness, 
taken in whatever attitude he might first see him. 
The painter executed his task, and on his retuin 
exhibited the Peishwa mounted, with the head and 
heel ropes of his horse in his feeding bag, like that 
of a common Mahratta, his spear resting on his 
shoulder, whilst he was rubbing with both his 
hands some ears of ripened Joowaree,* which he 
was eating as lie rode. 

Bajee Poao left three sons, Ballajee Bajee 
Bao, the eldest, succeeded him as Peishwa ; his 
second son was Bugonath Bao, afterwards so well 
known to the English ; and his third was Jenardin 
Bawa, who died in early youth. He also left one 
illegitimate son by a Mahomedan mother, whom 
lie bred a Mussulman, and named Shumsher 
Biihadur. 

^ A "^rTof ^ain (Eolcus Saccharaf m) common throughout the Deccan. 
The meal tho Peishwa was unking, is a very common one in a Mahratta army, 
and if they have nothing else, they do not consider it great privation. A 
Mahratta cultivator frequently subsists for weeks on tho ripening gram, witli 
no other austoiianeo. 
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It is impossible to di-scuss in detail new facts-given by authors 
who have written on the History of the Marathas .since the 
publication of these volumes. Within the space allotted to me, 
I can only add a few broad features Avhich are vouchsafed by 
European writers with one worthy exception, I mean Mr. Justice 
Kanade. Volumes of Marathi Bakhai's, State documents, private 
letters and diaries have recently been published. They supply 
valuable material for the close study of the history of the.se people, 
and ^ I beg to refer studious readers to such publications for 
details. ^ My stray notes have been classified into, Personal, 
'rerritorial and Administrative. 

Of the persons concerned, none stands higher than Shivaji — 
the founder of the Empire. What was he like ? Grose tells us 
that Shiviiji was “fair, lean, and wiry”. Mr. R. B. Worthington 
records that “In the walls of the fort of Sindhudurg in Malvan, 
print.s of Shivaji’s hands and feet are held in reverence.’ Pie 
saw them himself. They are protected by small domes. “ But,” 
says he, “for their smallness, these prints are very accurate 
representations of a hand and foot”. Mr. Worthington adds his 
worthy testimony to the fact that Shivaji was a small and wiry man 
We can therefore accept the other part of Grose’s assertion that 
he was ‘ fair ’ — that is, a member of one of the superior castes. 
He was the son of a Raja. His father was Shahaji R^ja Bhomsla. 
He had no sacred thread, and that omission was .supplied at his 
coronation. Sir James Campbell* .says “ By lavish bounty to 
Brahmans and by scrupulous observances of religious ceremonial, 
Shivaji was, by Gj\gabhatt a learned Brahman from Benares, 
raised to the highest place among Kshatriyas”. As long as the 
history of the evolution of man as propounded by Ethnologists, 
has been accepted, this rise to the higher rung of the social 
ladder marks an era, and Marathas proper have ever sihce, laid 
claim to that rank. ‘ The next person of importance was Bajirav 
Peshva. ^Vho was then this person, it naturally suggests itself. 
He was a Brahman from a sea-coast village near Ratniigiri. The 
Honourable Rao Saheb V. N. Mandalik, C. I. E., a member of 
that community traces the origin of this caste from Egypt 
(Asiatic Society’s Journal). They were foreigners ; fair, intelligent, 
industrious and clever. They were looked down by the local 


* Thana District Gazetteer, page 
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Brahmans and it was with great difficulty that -a Deshastha could 
be persuaded to offer his daughter to a Peshva. But once having 
been accepted as Brahmans, the Peshvas could easily raise 
themselves to the highest social position with the wealth and 
influence they possessed. Sir James Campbell dwells at length on 
the question of raising foreigners to higher social ranks and this is 
an instance of that sort. Their superior intellect has enabled 
them to keep up that position even after their power has been 
demolished, and the Honourable Mr. G. K. Gokhale, C.I.E, is a 
bright example of what a Konkanasth Brahman is capable of. 
Foreigners at first, Konkanasthas at the second stage, and Poona 
Brahmans or Deccan Brahmans of the present generation, they 
illustrate how caste denominations do undergo change. The next 
ethnic group which played an important part in the history of the 
Marathas are the Prabhus. They also are foreigners, but of a more 
ancient date as all the Aryans of India are. Their caste-names also 
show their territorial migrations. For instance, Chandraseni is the 
corruption of Chandrashreni, or that subdivision {shreni) which 
comes from the valley of the Chandra now known as the Chinab. 
Then Kayasth simply means residents of Kaya or Anga Desh 
that is Oude. They are also called DMbhyas which means that 
their next stage of migration was Dalbhum. Lastly they are 
called Prabhus— which means lord, rulers, administrators. It 
will thus be seen that neither Shivaji whose family came from 
Rajputana, nor the Peshvas, who came from Egypt, nor the 
Prabhus who came from the valley of the Chinab in Kashmir and 
Punjab via Oude and Dalbhum, are the original residents of the 
tract they now claim as their “native land”. Who then are the 
Marathas ? The answer is “ Man'ithas are a conglomerate body 
of tribes and castes, who have settled themselves in the tract in 
which the present Marathi language is spoken, and Grant Duffs 
History of the Marathas is the history of this mixed ethnic groiqi 
containing Brahmans, Kshatriya.s, Vaishyas, Shudras and un- 
classified forest tribes. Maratha therefore i.s not a caste in the 
‘Title ’ selected for this volume by Grant Duff. 

The ethnic elements which constituted the [lersonnel of the 
Maratha nation has been described by Mr. Justict; .Ranadc. 1 1 c says 
“ The table-land of Maharashtra has been inhabited by a popula- 
tion in which the Aryans and I iravidians have been mixed in clue 
proportion, so as to retain the good points of both without 
exaggerating thei’- defects. In their physiognomy the people are 
not as fiiir or well-proportioned as the people in Northern India 
are ; neither are they as black and hard-featured as the Soiitiiern 
Dravidian races. The Afyan olement itself includes in Maha- 
rasbtra a due mixture of the first settlers, as also of tlie subse- 
(lucnl Scythian iinaders.’’ Mr. Justice Ranade adds, that the Maho- 
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nu-.dan rulers in the Deccan took Hindu wives in their harems. The 
seventh .Bahnumi King allied himself with the Vijayanagar family, 
and the ninth married the daughter of the Raja of Sonkhed. The 
first Bijajair King took for his wife the sister of one Mukundray, 
a Brahman. 'The first ruler of the Borid dynasty of Bidar got his 
son married to the daughter of one Sabaji Maratha. The first 
Ahinednagar King was the son of a converted Brahman Ivulkarni 
of Ik’itri in Berar, whose family had entered the service of the 
\’iiayanagar King. The Brahman surname Bhairav became Bahri, 
the distinguishing title of these kings, and they so faithfully re- 
memliered their origin that they conquered Patri and gave it in 
iiHim to the Brahman Kulkarnis after a long struggle with the 
Berar rulers.* 

Such was the personal element that existed in Maharashtra 
at tile time of Shivaji. But “He did not create the Mariitha 
power ; that power had been already created though scattered in 
.small centres all over the country. He sought to unite it for a 
higher purpose”. That is all* 

The Mrgirs are the people next in importance in the History 
of the Mariithas. Bargir is not a caste. Any cavalry soldier who 
could not supply his own horse and who was therefore left in 
charge of an animal belonging to a higher soldier was a Bargir. 
He may have belonged to any caste. He was the dread of 
Bengal, where he was known as Borgz. Sir Herbert Risley gives 
a lucid description of this Borgi — this Maratha cavalry officer, 
lie .says: — 

The following notice of it in the new edition of mi>son- 
fobson makes the matter clear “ A trooper of irregular cavalry 
who is not the owner of his troop horse and arms (as is the 
normal practice) but is either put in by another person, perhaps 
a native officer in the regiment, who supplies horses and arms 
and receives the man’s full pay, allowing him a reduced rate,^ or 
has his horse from the State in whose service he is. [“ According 
to a man’s reputation or connections, or the number of his 
followers, would be the rank ( mazisab ) to him. As 

a rule, his followers brought their own horses and other 
oouipment ; but sometimes a man with a little money would 
buy extra horse.s, and mount relations or dependents upon 
them. ' \Vhen this was the case, the man riding his own horse 
was called, in later parlance, a Siledar (literally, “equipment- 
holder”) and one riding somebody else’s horse was a bhrgtr 
(‘burden-taker’) W, Irvine, The Army of the Indian Moghuls, 
J. R. A. S. July 1896, p. 539 -] 
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It was the practice of the MarMha sardars to allow their 
mercenaries to realise arrear pay by looting the country, and the 
word bargir thus passed into popular speech as the designation 
of a Marktha trooper. In Bengal it appears under the form 
borgi in the nursery rhyme intended to frighten a restless child— 

Chhele ghumalo, plida judalo borgi elo deshe ; 

Bulbulite dhatt kheyechhe^ khajnd deba kishe, 

which may be rendered — 

The baby is sleeping, the village is still, 

The are riding around. 

The bulbuls have eaten the grain in the ear — 

Oh ! how is the rent to be found ?”*’ 

The Mavlis and Hetkaris were local residents of the vallies 
of the Sahyiidri Range, and of the tract called Maval and Het 
respectively. Het is a country situated to the south of the River 
Sawitri. 

A man speaking Marathi, is therefore the crucial test of a 
Maratha, In the light of the recent linguistic survey, Grant 
Duffs boundaries of Maharashtra— the Marathi-speaking people's 
and-have to be modified and Sir Herbert Risley’s concise descrip- 
tion supplies that want. It runs : “ Marathi, in its various 
“dialects, e.xtends nearly across the Beninsula of India. In the 
“ Bombay Presidency it covers the north of the Deccan Plateau, 
“and a strip of country between the Ghats and the Arabian Sea, 
“e.xtending to about a hundred miles south of Goa. It is also 
“the language of Berar and of a good portion of the north - 
“ west of His Highness the Nizam’s dominions. It stretches 
“across the south of the Central Provinces (excej)! in a few 
“localities in the extreme south, where 'relugu is the language), 
“ and occupies also a great portion of Berar. 'I'he population 
“returning the language is 18,237,899”.! 

SWIS OR NEGROES. 

■“Nearly every season between 1672 and 1680, sometimes 
with leave, sometimes without, the Sidis came to Bombay to 
winter, that is to pass the stormy south-wes.t monsoon (May- 
October). In 1674 they scared the people from Sion fort in the 


* Sir Herbert Risley’s Census of India 1901 Vol. I. page 94. 
t Census of India, 1901, V:oI. I, Part I.»~Report, p. 314. 
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nortli-cast of the island of Bombay but were attacked by English 
troops, and agreement was made that no more than 300 of the 
Sidi’s men were to remain on shore at one time and that none 
of them were to have any arms except a sword. These visits 
j)la(:ed the English in an unpleasant dilemma. If they allowed 
the Sidis to land, they roused the suspicion and anger of Shivaji. 
If they forbad the Sidis landing, they displeased the Moghals.” 
(Low’s Indian Navy, Vol. I, pp. 62-63). 

SJ7IK4/rS COIWJVATIOJV AJVI> FRIENDSHIP WITH 

THE BRITISH 

Shivaji’s relations with the British East India Company were 
friendly. Anderson’s English in Western India tells us at page 
77, that: 

“When Shivaji was crowned at Raygad in 1674 an embassy 
“ sent by the Bombay Government found him friendly. He 
“granted them leave to trade to any part of his territory on pay- 
“ ing an import-duty of two and a half per cent; he allowed 
“ them to establish factories at Rajapur, and Dabhol, in Ratnagiri, 
“ at Chaul in Koliiba, and at Kalyan ; and he arranged to make 
“ good part of their losses from his sack of Rajapur.” 

In 1674 Shivaji burnt Karwar because the castle was not 
surrendered. The English factors were treated civily and no 
harm was done to the factory.* 

In the year 1675 A. D. the English factory was taken, but 
no violence was done to the factors ; and the country as far as the 
Gangavali River became subject to Shivaji. 1 

In 1670 the Portuguese defeated Shivaji at sea. But he came 
perilously near them on land, taking several forts in the north- 
east of Thana, attacking Ghodbandar in Salsctte. This is the 
first mention of Shivaji’s fleet. This advance of Shivaji’s led the 
linglish to send him an envoy, and an alliance was agreed to, in 
which he promised to respect the English possessions. - 

THE PORTUGUESE. 

“The Portuguese in their warfare exhibited greater barbarity 
than Mariitha free-booters. They not only carried fire and sword 
into the defenceless villages, but destroyed the temples, and 
attempted to convert their prisoners by force” as Grant Duff him- 
self says at page 315. 


* East India and Persia, pp. 146-147. 

» Fryer.'' ■■ ■, ■■ ■ ' /•' 

s Anderson’s English in Western India, pp. 76-77. 
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THE MOGHALS. , 

Captain MacKintosh records in the Journal of the Bombay 
Geograpthical Society (Vol. I, pp. 241-242) that the ways of the 
Mortal army caused discontent and horror which made the Kolis 
of North Poona transfer their allegiance to the Hindu Kings. 
Khent, the Sar Naik and many leading Kolis rose in rebellion. 
A Moghal army was sent into the hills, the hill-forts were 
strengthened and garrisoned, the people of this forest-tribe were 
hunted down and either made prisoners or slaughtered, the Sar 
Naik and his clan were destroyed, and the pri.soners were taken 
to Junnar and their heads cutoff and piled into a pyramid and a 
platform built over them which is still known a.s the Black Plat- 
form or Kala Chalmtra (like the Black Hole of Calcutta). 

“But the Mahomedan Rulers of the Deccan in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries were not bigoted fanatics as is supposed. 
The rise of the Maratha power, was the upheaval of the whole 
population, strongly bound together by the common affinities of 
language, race, religion, and literature and seeking further soli- 
I darity by a common independent political existence. Regard for 

Varans, in the old country has been a marked feature of Manitha 
character. It is the history of the formation of a true Indian 
nationality, raising its head high above the troubled waters of 
Mahomedan confusion. The fact was that like the Protestant 
Reformation in Europe in the sixteenth century, there was a 
religious, social, and literary Revival and Reformation in India, 
but notably in the Duccan”. Surely it was originally the history 
and progress of confederated states until the Peshva’s government 
under Nana Fadnavis, which was nick-named in the Courts of 
Hyderabad and Serringapattam as the Bnrahhdi Government'^ — a 
clannish confederacy in which the relations and castemen of the 
Peshwas played a very prominent part. Justice Ranade defme.s 
Bdrdhhdi as the Government of the confederacy of Twelve 
Leadens, but Molesworth defers from him in this respect. 
“Ban'ibhai was” Justice Ranade admits “a nick -name”. According 
to Molesworth’s Dictionary it means “the relations and ca.stemen 
of the Ruling Raja who are enlisted as soldiers to form a separate 
regiment or cavalry”, with the difference that in thh ca.se they 
formed a Government. 

I have thus tried to give the latest discription of the jrcoplc 
of Maharashtra and will now add selections to show what sort of 
country do they live in. 

The country of MahiYrashtra enjoys natural advantages of 
position and climate which are denied to the people of the low- 
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lands and the valleys of the Ganges, the Indus and the other great 
rivers which flow into the Arabian Sea or the Indian Ocean. The 
characteristic features of the Maharashtra country are the great 
mountain ranges which enclose it on two sides- — the Sahyadri 
Range running from north to south, and theSatpura and Vindhya 
Ranges runiiing from east to west. The minor ranges, which 
break out in rugged outline from these mountain chains and 
IVoni the watersheds of many rivers which fall ultimately into the 
(loduvari and into Krishna, give the whole country an appearance 
of ruggedness and unevenness not to be met with in other parts 
of Indja (ui such a scale. Geographically, Maharashtra includes 
the Konkan— the strip between the Sahyadri and the sea, the 
Ghafmntha^ being the country on the top of the ranges, and the 
Desk, which includes the valleys lower down tlic river. I'he hill- 
forts on the top of these ranges typify and protect the naturally 
defensible position of the country, and they have played an 
important part in its political history. These characteristic 
features of the country secure for it the advantages of a good and 
Ijracing climate, which distinguishes it from the dry and moist 
extremes of heat and cold of the temperature of the plains in 
North India and the lowlands. At the same time, owing to its 
hilly character, the soil is poor, and the country is sparsely in- 
habited by a hardy and abstemious people. It is the old story 
of the Highlands and the Lowlands, the gifts of nature being 
evenly distributed to all alike on the principle of compensation.”* 

ADMINISTRA TIVE. 

To disprove the impression produced by prejudiced writers 
as to the chaos that prevailed in Mahtlrashtra in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries one has only to quote the following passge 
from page 420 of Volume IV of the East India Papers : — 

“ Diidaji Ivondadev managed Shahaji’s estates at Poona and 
“ Hupa with great success, continuing the system introduced by 
“Malik x\mbar. He was particularly successful in the Mdvals 
“or Hilly West, where the people had fallen into great misery. 

“ He remitted rents, found employment for the people as guards 
“ and messengers, and exterpated the wolves that infested the 
“country.” 

Sir James Campbell in Vol. X, page 195, of the Bombay 
Gazetteer reccjrds that “ Shivaji by introducing a better revenue 
system and offering the people well-paid employment did much 
to improve the district of Ratnagiri” the policy, it may be pre- 
sumed, adopted all over the Raj established by Shivaji. 


* Ju.stice Ranade’s Rise of the Maratha Power, pp. 18*19. 
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* “ Shivaji’s system of Civil Government was distinguished 
from those which preceded it or succeeded it in several important 
respects 

Firstly . — In the great importance he attached to the hill- 
forts, which were virtually the starting unit of his system of 
Government. 

Secondly . — In his discouragement of the hereditary system 
of transmitting high offices in one and the same family. 

Thirdly . — In his refusal to grant jahdgir assignments of 
land for the support of Civil or Military Officers. 

Fourthly .- — In the establishment of a direct system of revenue 
management, without the intervention of district or village 
Zaminddrs. 

Fifthly . — In the disallowance of the farming system. 

Sixthly . — In the establishment of a Council of Ministers 
with their proper work allotted to them, and each directly res- 
ponsible to the King in Council. 

Seventhly . — In the subordination of the Military to the civil 
element in the administration. 

Eigthly . — In the intermixture of Brahmans, Prabhus, and 
MarMhas in all offices, high and low, so as to keep check upon 
one another.” 

SOME INTERESTING INCIDENTS RECORDED BY 
HISTORIANS OTHER THAN GRANT D UFF. 

SHAHAJI RAJA. When Shahaji Raja reached his twentieth 
year, Nizam Shah Bahiri died. Pie left two sons, seven years old, 
born of different mothers. The king’s two widows placed the 
King’s two sons on Shahaji’s knees and appointed him Vazir. 
Pie received the obeisance of the different dependant Cliiefs. 
Jadhavrao his father-in-law was annoyed. Pie obtained the assis- 
tance of Mir Jumla from Emperor Shah Jehiin against him, 
Shahaji went to Kalyan, and then Mahuli, and finally to Hijupur. 
On his way from Miihuli to Bijapur Jijawa was seized with 
violent pains as she was gone seven months with the child 
Shivaji. Shahaji had to leave her behind with a small escort. 
Pier father after being rebuked by other Sardars — sent for her 
and sent her under an escort to Shioner where Shivaji was horn 
in 1626. 

[Selections from Government Records of the Bombay Secre- 
tariat by G. W. Forrest, Vol I, p. 4.] 


* Justice Ra^ade’s of the Maratha Power, pp. 131-132. 
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S/VAJTS DISGUISE. 

Shivaji's treatment by a Patel’s wife resembles that of Kinc 
Allred the (Ireat of England : — 

Sliivaji went to Chanda, and from there to the district of 
Imlure. Me soon afterwards passed the Godavari and reached 
a village, where some of his own horse under Anandrfiv had been 
[dundering a short time before. Shivaji and his attendants 
remained the night at the house of the Patel 'I'he Patel’s wife 
told hmi that Shivaji’s troops had destroyed their village, and that 
she wished to God, that Shivaji might die in confinement at 
Delhi ; and she, little thinking that he was present, abused Shivaji 
in the most violent terms. Shivaji looked towards Niraji and 
smiled. He made a note of the name of the village and of the 
woman. [E. J. Frissell in G. W. Forrest’s .selections from the 
letters, despatches and other state papers preserved in the Bombay 
Secretariat, Vol. I, Part T, pi;.] 

ENGLISH E MB ASS VAT SIIIVA/TS INSTALL A TION 

An embassy from Bombay seems to have spent three months 
of May, June and July 1674 on the to[) of Raygad. 'Phe embassy 
was sent by the great Gerald Aungier. Shivaji was not unfriendly 
to the English. 'Phe emba.ssy consisted of Henry Oxenden who 
was afterwards (1676) Deputy Governor of Bombay, and two 
iactors. Shivaji assured the ambassador that the English might 
trade freely through the whole of his country ; on the 6th of June 
the ambassador and his retinue went to court to congratulate 
Shivaji. 'Phey found the Raja seated on a magnificent throne 
and all his nobles waiting on him in rich attire. On entering the 
court the English made their obei.sance. Shivaji was forty-seven 
years of age, of a handsome intelligent countenance, and for a 
Maratha fair in skin. His eye was keen, his nose long acquiline 
and somewhat drooping, his beard trim and peaked, and his 
mustacht! slight, his expression was rapid and resolute, hard and 
feline.* , ’ 

SHIVAJI IN BOMBA K 

In 1679 A.D. enraged with the English for allowing the .Sidi 
fh.'ct to take shelter in Bombay harbour, .Shivaji’s admiral took 
possession of Khanderi (Kener>J to the south of the harbour 
mouth. 'Phe English and .Sidi joined in an attempt to turn out 
the Man'ilhas. 'Phe English sent a fleet and there was some hard 
fighting. Both sides suffered severely but the Marathas cotf- 
tinued'to hold the island. [Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XI, p 145.] 


* [Bombay GrizeUfifir, Vol XI, -p. 368]. See also page 5 supra. 

A 



SmVAjrS RECEPTION AT HAWRABAD. 

When Shivaji got as far as the Dad Mahal, Tanna Shah 
came out to receive him, and desired him and Raghunath 
Narayan and Pralhad Niraji to sit down. On taking leave, Shivaji 
received from Tanna Shah very rich dresses, five elephants, ten 
horses, a line palanquin, and five lakhs of pagodas. All 
Shivaji’s officers also received dresses. [E. J. Frissell (pioied by 
G; W. Forrest in Selections from Government records, p. 20.] 

' ' BAJI PRABU '''■ post iti a defile through which the 

road led, and remained there ready to receive Fasil Khan. I'hey 
fougdit' till noon and Fasil Khan could not force the defile. Baji 
Pralahu kept his ground, but he was at last killed. Shivaji, in 
testimony of his high sense of the gallant conduct of Baji Prabhu, 
gave his son Bapji 'Baji the office of Bakshim.(i 2L jdgir. 
also bestowed upon him the KiUeddri (Coramandantship) of all 
the forts which had been held by his father. [Government Re- 
cords, Bombay Secretariat by W. G. Forrest Vol. I, Part I, 
I3-] 

. “ iVhen Shivaji escaped from Panhala and went to Rangna 
he (Baji Prabhu) posted himself with a thousand men in a 
narrow defile, where he contested every inch of ground with the 
Bijapur General, in Command of overwhelming forces till he 
heard the gun announcing Shivaji’s safe arrival at Rangna w'hen 
last he gave up breath exhausted from the effects of the 
wounds he had received. This exploit and .sacrifice have been 
compared with the heroic defence of the Pass of d’hermopyUc so 
W’ell known to the readers of Greek History. (Justice Ranad(i’,s 
Maratha History, Afol. I, pp. 75-76.) 

“Baji first drove back the cavalry with great slaughter, two 
assaults by fresh infantry were similarly repulsed, but about 
midday the son of Afzul Khan headed a third desperate attack 
with overwhelming numbers, when, Baji having lost half the 
little band, retreated (only) after hearing tlu; signal given from 
Rangna (fort). He w'as killed immediahily afterwards, and died 
expre.ssing .satisfaction. There is no more stirring incident in 
vShivaji’s wonderful career, (Crawford’s “Our d'roui)les in Poona 


Avji, w'hose 
English at 
busine.ss. 
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MAHUKUM SING, 


The first expedition against Shivaji after his coronation was 
headed by Jdahukum Sing who had charge of Aurangabad. 
Mahiikum Sing moved against him with ten thousand infantry, 
and arrived about halfway between Ahmednagar and Poona. 
Shivaji sent Prataprav Guzar Sarnaubat with twenty thousand 
men. Mahukum Sing boldly attacked Prataprav. He was 
lujwever killed and his army defeated. A large amount of booty 
tell into the hands of the victor. [Selections from Government 
Records, Maratha period, Vol. I, Part I, p. 14.] 


SHAHISTE KHAN 


The second expedition was headed by Shiihiste Khan. 

A girl, alarmed for her life, showed Shivaji the way to 
Shiihiste Khan’s room. Shiihiste Khiin awake and immediately 
fled : he lept over a wall that was in his way and got safe beyond 
it. Shivaji pursued him, made a cut at him with his sword, and 
cut off his thumb. The tumult awoke all the guards and 
attendants, who closed all the exits around Shivaji, but Shivaji 
made his escape by the way he entered. When Shiviiji got out 
of the window, he saw a man with a torch upon an elephant and 
perceived that the road by which he had to pass was defended. 
He considered for a moment, and dertermined to attack the 
party. He made an onset with such vigour that he cut his tvay 
through them. The elephant was badly wounded and had its trunk 
cut off. Shivaji having thus got clear, mounted a horse and fled, 
and in the morning he arrived at Riijgad. [Selections from the 
Government Records of Bombay Secretariat, Vol. I, Part I, 

P‘ 15]- ■ 

POONA IN [663. 

They say that three of the MaoUs' forced themselves into 
Slu'ihistc R 1 urn’s room, but two fell into a cistern of water and 
the third, though he cut off Shahiste Khan’s thumb, was killed 
by his spear. "'Pwo slave girls dragged Shahiste Khan to a place 
of safet>v''^vhile Grant Duff’s account states 'that* the Khan’s 
fingers were dit off as he was letting him.self out of a wiridow. 
[Elliot & Dowson, Vol. VII, pp. 270-271.] 

PR A VERS FOR A URANGZEB, 

In 1679 Shivaji plundered the fort of Golna abopt fourteen 
miles north of Malegaon in the Nasik District. During this siege 
the Mariithas stopped all supplies to the imperial camp, and ■ 
numbers died of famine. They offered prayers once a week for 
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iht: long life of Aurangzeb (their enemy), l.M.'cuuse bin mode uf 
inalting war was so favourable to their success, [Scott’s 1 )eccan, 
VoL II, p. 109.] 

S//lVA/rS CENOTAPH. 

vSindhudurg the fort of Malvan in the Ratangiri District has in 
it Shiviiji’s cenotaph and in its chief shrine Shivaji’s image is 
worshipped. The image is of stone, and the head is covered 
with a silver, or, on high days, with a gold mask. In the walls, 
[irints of Shivitji’s hands and feet are held in reverence and 
protected by small domes. But for their exceeding smallness, 
these prints are very accurate representations of a hand and 
foot. [Mr. R. E. IVorthington, C. S.] 

'I'he temple or shrine is supported by a yearly allowance of 
Rs. 1,522 assigned in 1812, by Kolhapur Chief. [Nairne’s M.S.S.] 

NILE PORTS. . ■ 

Report a.scribes the construction of most of the Hill forts t() 
Shivaji but some existed before his time and were the work of 
early Hindu rulers. .Many Nasik forts Indrai, ('handor, Tringolviidi 
and .Vnkai-'rankai appear to have been used for religious 
purposes, and like Shivner in Junnar have caves in them, d’he 
earliast mention of a fort being used for political purjjtises is in 
the ninth century. In A.D. 808 Markinda fort in the Chiindor 
range appears to have been an out-post of the Rashirakuta King 
Govind III, two of whose copper-[)late grants are recorded as 
having been issued from Markinda called Mayurkhandi in the 
inscription, [Mr. IV. Ramsay C.S. in Indian .\ntiquary.] 

ANA'OLA. 

In February 1676, lo-yer described Ankola as half destroyed 
by Shivaji, and almost down or deserted. Half the market was 
burnt and the remaining shops were om[)ty. [Fast India and 
Persia, p. 158.] 

IIALEKOT FORT. 


In 1675 Fryer found that fort Shive.shwar or IlalekoL wa.s, 
but reeently fxynqucred by Shivaji, and that it was strong 
plaee. [Hast India and Persia, p. iqh.] 

'TR Midi/.} FORT. 

The kliurd of Kurmagad in Karwar was forlilied b\- Shivaji 
nd named Sidhgad. [Sir James Campbell’s Eombav (hizetteer, 
'ol. XV, Part It, p. 328.] . ■ 
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M'UIJfER FORT,— m. the Nasik Distrielwasin 1663 in the 
hands (jf Shivaji,* but he seems to have lost it. He plundered it 
in 1672.“ In 1680 the Maratha commandant of Mulher made 
an unsuccessful attentpt to seize Aurangzeb’s rebel son Prince 
Akbar. ® The descendants of thi.s officer are known as Mulherkars 
and are Prabhus by caste. . 

THAN A FORT. 

In 1648, by the capture of Kalyan, Shiva ji began the series 
of aggressions, which after a century of disorder, ended in the 
Marathas gaining the whole of 'Phiina except the island of 
Bombay and .some tracts in the wild north-east, d'he desetmdants 
of the manager of the fort are called Sashtikar Guptes, from 
Salsette the island in which Thana is situated. In j 666 Shivaji 
drove the Moghals out of most of the South-East of Thana. 
[Nairne’s Konkan, p. 62.] 

SAMBHAjrS RELATIONS WITH THE ENGLISH 

In x68i and 1682, as part of the .scheme Ux improve the 
position of the English Company Sir John Child, the President 
at Surat, was ordered to restore the KarV^-ar factory on a large 
scale than before. In 1684 the English were nearly driven out of 
Karwar. [Bruce’s .\nnals, P. 11 , p. 460]. 

THE COW QUESTION. . - 

The crew of one of two small vessels, the Mexico and the 
China, which had come to Karwar for cargoes of pepper, stole 
and killed a cow. They were mobbed by the people, and fifing 
in defence, had the misfortune to kill two children. The people 
seized the pepper and in spite of (offers of reparation were so 
enraged that the factors’ lives were in danger, and thf; House 
seemed likely to be destroyed. The presence of the Company’s 
shipping prevented an attack. [Pactory to .Surat, i8lh Se|>tember 
1684, Bruce’s’ Annals, P. II, p. 545]. ■ ' • 

SAMBHAJI. ■ 

Hi.srelation.swithlhePprtugue.se: , / [ ; 

In 1682, Sainbhaji (}uarrelled with, the JVrluMefe and 
determined to take the island of Anjicliv. , Biif the |lprtuj|ue.se 
^’iceroy threw into the island a strong detachment of Iroop.s, and 
the Marathas were forced to withdraw. [Onne’ii "Historical Frag- 
ments, pp. T 1 I & 145]. 


* Ormo’.s Historical Fragments, p. 22. 
t Elliott & Dowson, Vol. VIl, p. 309. 
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In 1685 the Portuguese stirred the Desais and Soiidas of 
Karwar to revolt, and helped them with troops. Sanibhaji-seizcd 
the island of Karanja and plundered some places north of Ilasscin. 
[Bruce’s Annals, P. II, pp. 5 1 2-541]. 

H/S RE LATIOm WITH THE MOGHALS, 

On the death of Shivaji on the 5th of April 1680, .Sambhaji, 
his son and successor, by supporting the Emperor’s rebel son 
Sultan Akbar, brought on himself the anger of Aurangzeb. 
[Nairne’s Konkan, p. 74]. 

In 1683 the Moghals ravaged Kalyan. [Anderson’s English 
in Western India, p. 105]. 

No sooner were the Moghals gone than (1685) Sambhaji 
overran and plundered Khandesh, took Burhanpur, and retired 
ravaging the country along the base of Satmata hills towards 
Nasik. Seventeen other places of note in the neighbourhood of 
the city, all wealthy and flourishing, were plundered and burnt. 
[Elliot’s History, Vol. II, p, 307]. 

SAMBHAjrS RELATION WITH THE SIDI OF 
JANJIRA. 

Sambhaji made an attack on Underi but failed, and in 
return the Sidi boats sailed across from Bombay, ravaged the 
Kolaba coast, carried off some of the chief inhabitants and 
though several of them were Muhammadans, took them to Underi 
and beat them without pity till they agreed to pay a ransom of 
;^i,8oo — (Rs. 18,000). [Sir James Campbell’s Bombay Gazet- 
teer, Vol. XI, p 441.] 

SHAHU' RA/A. 

His relations with the British, were friendly. Governor 
Stephen Law deputed Captain William Gordon on 12th May 
1739 A. D, to .Shahu Raja with a friendly letter wishing Ihm good 
health and prosperity, e.xpressing his wish to deserve; his friend- 
ship, and explaining the advantages <jf free trade. 'I’he Riija 
said that the Engli.sh are a good people and by keeping on good 
terms with them he would be a greater gainer than by breaking 
with them. Captain Gordon records that Bajirav “ makes small 
;accounCof the Raja.” His son Nandsahib greatly disregarded 
him and entertained high jealousy of the British EmLissy, 
Captain Gbjdon made the acquaintance of, and presented clothes 
to jivdji Khaqd^v Uie Brabhu Chitnis or Secretary of the 
Raja. [Fop'(tet'’si flections from Government Records, Vol. i, 
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Shdhu Raja wrote to Bajirav, “ Your friendship with the 
English is to be continued, and therefore all that you can do 
towards the increase of it— fail not of doing, for they are men of 
one word. (p. 84). 

BAJIRAO. 

Captain Gordon records “ Bajirav is said to give great 
encouragement to weavers for fabricing such things as are useful 
to the natives, and whereof great quantities are imported to 
Bombay and other parts. His territories are well peopled, and 
the poorer sort, in the hirming way, are rendered easy in tlieir 
rents which causes his extent of dominion to be in a very flourish- 
ing condition, more so than any other in the possession of the 
Marathas,” [Forrest’s Selection.s from , Government Records, 
Vol. I, p. 79.] ■ 

“ The sentiments of most of the principal men are that 
Biijiniv has in view to throw off his allegiance to the Raja" 
80.) - ; 

THANA. 

On the 13th of July 1739 Captain Gordon writes, that he and 
his men were well used by the principal officer of Thana— a 
regular fortress with two lately erected round towers, wherein 
are two batteries of guns. 'Ehis officer was Kesha Ramji Gupte 
the Karkhanis, 

Khajido Ballal Chitnis (pp. 473 & 522) was arrested on his 
way to Jinji by the Moghals at Trivedi Arunachal. He induced 
the Hindu sentry in charge of his cell to allow him to escape by 
substituting a man of similar features. His son Bahiroba offered 
to take his place and did so. Khando Ballal escaped and went 
to Ginji (Jinji) but the loyal devoted son Avas murdered by 
Tarbiat Khan. Khando Ballal was the son of Balaji Avji 
alias Bal Prabhu who was also murdered for devoted loyal 
services. Bahiroba his grandson offered his life to ensure the 
success of his father’s plans for the relief of Jinji, His younger 
brother Jivaji Khanderdv (p. 522) has been mentioned in 
Gordon’s diary. [Forrest’s Selections, Vol. I, p. 80.] 

PR A YAGJI PRABHU, 

“ The fort which occupies the summit of a very steep hill of 
moderate height, and whose defences consist of a sheer scrap of 
over forty feet topped by a stone well, was defended by Prayagji 
Prabhu Havildar, who had been reared in the service of Shivaji. , 
He vigorously opposed the Moghals and disputed every foot of ,, 
ground as they pushed for^yard their advanceid posts. , As soon as b 
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they began to gain a,ny part of the hill he withdrew his troops 
into the fort and rolled huge stones from the rock above, which 
did great execution, and, until they threw up cover, were as 
destructive as artillery. In spite of Prayagji’s efforts the i:)lockade 
was completed.!’ * 

“ Prayagji the Maratha commandant was buried in the ruins 
caused by the first explosion close to a temple dedicated to the 
goddess llhavani, but was afterwards dug out alive. His escape 
was considered a lucky omen, and under other circumstances 
might have done much to inspirit the garrisson to prolong the 
defence.”* 

Raoji Appaji, Babaji Appaji, Sitaram Raoji, Vithalrav Babaji 
and Bhiiskarrav Vithal the decendants of Frayagji were Ministers, 
of Baroda, The present .scion is Vithalrav Bhaskar Phanse, 
Khasgivale, the hereditary Talukdar of Vithalgad in Kathiiiwad. 

E. A. GUPl'E.' 


Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XIX, p. 251. 


